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COLLE N 


ANECDOTES, MEMOIRS, &c. 


ANECDOTE or CROMWELL. 


HEN the affairs of Charles I. were in their wane in all the 
Southern counties, the Marquis of Newcalſtle's prudence gave 
them ſome credit in the North. THis reſidence was at York, where he 
engaged two gentlemen of the country to act under him as Lieutenants. 
Sir Richard Graham was one; whoſe commiſſion under the Marquis is 
ſtill in the hands of the family. As Sir Richard was both an active 
man, and much attached to the Royal cauſe, he entered into it with all 
that vigour, which ability, inſpired by inclination, could exert; and did 
the King more effectual ſervice than perhaps any private ge in 
thoſe parts. 
On that fatal day when the precipitancy of Prince Rupert, in oppo-. 
ſition to the ſage advice of the Marquis, led the King's forces out of 


York, againſt Cromwell, who waited for them on Marſden-Moor, Sir * 


Richard Graham had a principal command; and no man did more than 
he, to end an action with ſucceſs, which had been undertaken with 
temerity. 

When the day was irretrievably loſt, and nothing remained but for 
every man to ſeek the beſt means of ſecurity that offered, Sir Richard 
fled, with twenty-ſix bleeding wounds upon him, to his own houſe, at 
Norton-Conyers, about fifteen miles from the field. Here he arrived in 
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the evening; and being ſpent with loſs of blood and fatigue, he was 
carried into his chamber, where taking a laſt farewell of his diſconſolate 
lady, he expired. 

Cromwell, who had ever expreſſed a peculiar inveteracy againſt this 
gentleman, and thought a victory only half obtained if he W pur- 
ſued him in perſon with a troop of horſe. 

When he arrived at Norton, his gallant enemy was dead; having 
ſcarce lived an hour after he was carried into his chamber; and Crom- 
well found his wretched lady weeping over the mangled corpſe of her 
huſband, yet ſcarce cold. 

Such a ſight, one would have imagined, might have given him — not 
indeed an emotion of pity, —but at leaſt a ſatiety of revenge; on the 
contrary, he ſtill felt the vengeance of his ſoul unſatisfied; and turning 
round to his troopers, who had ſtalked after him into the ſacred receſſes 
of ſorrow, he gave the ſign of 'havoc; and in a few moments the whole 
houſe was torn to pieces: not even the bed was ſpared on which the 


mangled body was extended, and every thing was deſtroyed which the 
hand of rapine could not carry off. 
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VERSES, [ts N Corrine 1931-360): 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY ALEXANDER SELKIRK,* DURING HIS 
SOLITARY ABODE IN THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDES. 


Am Monarch of all I ſurvey, 
I My right there is none to diſpute; 
From the centre all round to the ſea, 
I am Lord of the fowl uw” the brute. 


Alexander Selkirk was a native of Scotland, and an a Sv Having deen left 
alone upon the deſolate iſland Juan Fernandes, between four and five years; at laſt he was happily 
releaſed by an N ſhip that happened to touch there, 


O Solitude! 


1 


O Solitude! where are the charms 
That Sages have ſeen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midſt of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of Humanity's reach, 5 
I muſt finiſh my journey alone, 
Never hear the ſweet muſic of ſpeech ; 
I ftart at the ſound of my own! 


The beaſts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference ſee; _ 

They're ſo unacquainted with Man, 
Their tameneſs is ſhocking to me. 


Society, Friendſhip, and Love, 
Divinely beftow'd upon Man! 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 

How ſoon would I taſte you again 


My ſorrows I then might aſſuage, 
In the ways of Religion and Truth; 
Might learn from the wiſdom of Age, 


And be cheer'd by the ſallies of Youth. 


Religion! what treaſure untold, 


Preſides in that heavenly word! 85 


More precious than ſilver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 


But the ſound of the church-going bell, 
Theſe vallies and rocks never heard; 
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Ne'er ſigh'd at the ſound of a knell, 


Or ſmil'd when a Sabbath appear'd. 


Ye Winds, that have made me your ſport, 
Convey to this deſolate ſhore, 


Some cordial, endearing report, 


Of a land I can viſit no more. 


My Friends do they now and then ſend 
A wiſh or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have'a Friend, 
Though a Friend I am never to ſee. 


How fleet is the glance of the mind}! _ 
Compar'd with the ſpeed of its flight; 
The Tempeſt itſelf lags behind, 


And the ſwift-winged arrow of Light. 


When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I ſeem to be there; 


But alas! Recollection, at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to Deſpair. 


But the ſea-fowl is gone to her neſt, 
The beaſt is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a ſeaſon of reſt, | 

And I to my cabin repair. 


There's Mercy in every place, 

And Mercy, encouraging Thought! 
Gives even Affliction a grace, 

And reconciles Man to his lot, 


ANECDOTE 
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' ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. (188 188 01blog 


FTER the battle of Ivry, Henry being very much in want 198 
money, aſked one of his moſt truſty. Courtiers where he could 
procure ſome.—The Courtier replied, that he knew a very rich merchant's 
wife, a zealous royaliſt, who very probably might lend him ſome.. The 
Monarch adviſed his Confidant to pay a viſit immediately to the lady; 
and offered to accompany him in diſguiſe. At the cloſe of the evening, 
they both ſet out from Mante, where the camp was, for Meulan, where 
Madame le Clerc, the lady in queſtion, refided. They. were moſt hoſ- 
pitably received, and after the uſual congratulations on the ſucceſs of the 
King's army, the Courtier affecting an air of deep ſorrow, —** Alas! 
Madam, to what purpoſe are all our victories! We are in the greateſt 
diſtreſs imaginable: His Majeſty has no money to pay his troops; they 
threaten to revolt, and join the leaguers; Mayenne will triumph at laſt.” 
Is it poſſible! (exclaimed Madame le Clerc) but let not that afflict our 
gracious. Sovereign, he will ſtill find new reſources; he fights for too 
noble and glorious a cauſe to be abandoned; many other perſons will fol- 
low my example!“ On ſaying this, ſhe quitted the room, and returned 


with many bags full of gold, which ſhe laid at his feet. This is all E 


can do for the preſent (adding ſhe-gracefully) ; go and relieve the Prince 
of his anxiety; wiſh him from me all the ſucceſs and happineſs he de- 
ſerves; tell him to be confident that he reigns in the hearts of his ſubjects, 
and that my life and fortune are, and ever will be, at his diſpoſal.” 
Henry could not conceal himſelf any longer. Generous woman, 
(cried he) my friend: has no occaſion to go far to tell his Majeſty the 
excellency of your heart ;—here he ſtands before you, and is a witneſs 
to your effuſions of ſenſibility. Be aſſured that the favour will be inde- 
libly engraved on Henry's heart!“ 
Madame le Clerc fell at the Monarch's feet, without being able to utter 
a word; the Confidant wept, and Henry joined in the ſweet emotions. 
But the time was too precious to devote it ſolely to friendſhip and gra- 
titude: 
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titude: for want of money the troops were ready to revolt every moment. 
Henry and his friend took leave of the lady, and went to the army, who, 
hearing they were to receive their pay, began to cry, Vive le Roi! (RE 
live the King!) 


From that time ſuceris attended every one of that Monarch's enter- 
prizes; and after having ſubdued his enemies, and rendered himſelf 


maſter of the capital, he ſent for Madame le Clerc one day, when the 


Court was very brilliant and full: In preſenting her to the Nobility, 
„ You ſee this lady, (ſays he) a true friend of mine. To her I owe all 
the ſucceſſes of my laſt campaigns. It was ſhe who lent me conſiderable 
ſums of money to carry on the war, even at a time when the troops 
threatened to abandon me. She ſhall be reimburſed with more than law- 
ful intereſt; and letters patent of nobility ſhall forthwith be iſſued in her 
favour.” “ Ah! Sire, (interrupted Madame le Clerc) do you reckon as 
nothing the infinite pleaſure I then felt, and have felt ever ſince, for 
having contributed to the happineſs and ſucceſs of my Sovereign? That 
is the only mtereft that belongs to me, and the only reward my ambition 
aims at.” The lady accepted the title, but refuſed the offered intereſt. 
The family of Le Clerc, who have ſince diſtinguiſhed themſelves in civil 
and military capacities, ſtill exiſts. This act, properly drawn and en- 
graved, might be the companion of the celebrated one where Sully pre- 
ſents his Maſter with the money he hed received by the ſale of the Royal 
foreſts. 


V ROE 
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A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 
Great female Perſonage hearing that Mr. R. of Glouceſter was at 
Windſor, on a viſit to one of his relations, ſent for him to the 
Lodge, and expreſſed a deſire to know by what accident a thought, which 
promiſed ſo much benefit to the lower order of the people, as the inſtitu- 


tion of Sunday Schools, was ſuggeſted to his mind; and what effects were 
obſervable 


"EW 
obſervable in conſequence, on the manners of the poor. In a converſa- 
tion which laſted more than an hour, Her Majeſty moſt graciouſly ſaid, 


that ſhe envied thoſe who had the power of doing good, by thus perſonally 


promoting the welfare of ſociety, in giving inſtruction and morality to: 
the general maſs of the common. people; a pleaſure from which, by her 
fituation, ſhe was debarred. What a glorious fentiment is this for a. 
Queen! Were this known among the ladies of the Britiſh nation, it 


would ſerve to animate them with zeal to follow the example which the 


Cm is deſirous to. ſet before them! 


. ANECDOTE or LENS, 


r 


THE FAMOUS MINIATURE. PAINTER. 


Tally Parſon, who loved a ee ſteak as well as any Layman i in 
Britain, walked up to Ivy-lane in order to regale himſelf with a 
prime cut at Maſter Burrows“; and as he entered the houſe, a gentleman: 


in a lay habit went out, but whoſe general dreſs pointed him to be a cler- 


gyman: The clergyman, whoſe dreſs was much the ſame, took his place 
at the table where one perſon only fat; and that perſon was this profligate 
MWiniature Painter. The Clergyman had no ſooner ordered his ſteak, than 


Lens faid, ** I believe that fellow who is juſt gone out, is a Parſon; I 


wiſh J had thought on it while he was in your ſeat, for of all fun whatever, 
Such a declaration, made 


nothing is ſo great to me as roaſting a Parfon.” 


to a ſtranger who appeared likewiſe to be one of that order, aſtoniſhed the 
ſurrounding company, who, like the Parfon and the Painter, were waiting 


for their dinners, and rather rouſed in the Parſon a diſpoſition to roaſt him. 


Perceiving the eyes of every one fixed towards them, and a profound ſilence, 


0 he thus began:—* You obſerved, Sir, (ſaid he) that had you known the 


Gentleman juſt gone out to have been a Parfon, you would have roaſted 


him; now, as you have nothing elſe to do till your dinner is ſet before you, 


I am a Parſon at your and while my ſteak broils, I beg you will 
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roaſt 


1 
roaſt me for the pratification of your humour, and the entertainment of all 
the Gentlemen who fit round us;” adding, that he would take the roaſting 
with that decency and temper which it became one of his cloth to receive 
the taunts and ſneers of ſuch men who thought Parſons fair game. 

This was the firſt time, perhaps, that Lens (who was not out of the 
way when impudence was ſhared) was put to the bluſh. In ſhort, he 
could not even ſpit his meat, much leſs roaſt it; however, a proſpect of 
ſomething to hide his embarraſſment appeared, and that was a fine 
mackerel with gooſeberry ſauce, which were ſet before him; but. before he 
could put his knife to it, the Parſon obſerved, that he never ſaw a finer 
mackerel, adding, that as his ſteak was not ready, he would take the 
liberty of eating a bit of his mackerel ; accordingly he ſtripped it up half 
to the back bone, and helped himſelf. This manceuvre had ſuch a won- 
derful effect, and produced ſuch an unanimous roar of laughter throughout 
the whole room, that Mr. Lens got up, went to the bar, paid for his fiſh, 
and left the other moiety for the victorious Parſon, This ſtory ſoon took 
wind; and whenever a mackerel was mentioned in Lens' company, he 
was always knocked down as flat as a flounder. 


— 
— — 


THE FOLLOWING VERSES 


WERE ORDERED BY THE LATE MRS. TURNER, OF WOOLWICH, TO BE 
LAID UPON HER HUSBAND'S WRITING-DESK, A FEW DAYS BEFORE 
HER DEATH, AND MAY PROVE ACCEPTABLE TO THE ADMIRERS 
OF THAT LADY's COMPOSITION. 


A HYMN. 


HROUGH all the various ſhifting ſcene 
Of Life's miſtaken ill or good: 
Thy hand, O God! conducts unſeen, 
Ihe beautiful viciſſitude. 


He 


* 
* 


He portions with paternal care, 
Howe er unjuſtly we complain 

To each their neceſſary ſhare, 
Of joy and ſorrow, —health or pain. 


Truſt we to youth, or friends, or power, 
Fix we our feet on Fortune's ball; 
When moſt ſecure, the coming hour, 


If he ſees fit, may blaſt them all. 


When loweſt ſunk with grief or ſhame, 
Sorg'd with Affliction's bitter cup; 
Loſt to relations, friends and fame, 
His pow'rful hand can raiſe thee up. 


His mighty conſolation cheer, _ 
His ſmiles ere th' afflicted head; 

His hand can wipe away the tear, 
That ſecret wets the widow'd bed. 


— — — 
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STANZAS on BENEVOLENCE any CHARITY. 


\ 


SUGGESTED BY AN INCLEMENT SEASON, 


ENIUS of Pity ! now exert thy fray, 
And with thy ſoft emotions ſoothe the breaſt; 
May every heart thy dictates ſtill obey; 
And be thy humanizing pow r confeſs'd.. 


May ſweet Benevolence, auſpicious fair, 
Vouchſafe rg cheering progreſs to attend; 
C And 
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And ſmiling Charity, with conſtant care, 
Where'er Diſtreſs appears, her ſuccour lend. 


For winter now reſumes his frigid reign ; 


In juſt ſucceſſion cheerleſs cold returns ; 
Now low'ring miſts a ſullen gloom maintain ; 
Now froſts prevail, and vegetation mourns. 


Of verdure now the trees are all bereft, 


And Nature's face a joyleſs ſcene diſplays; 
The feather'd ſongſters now the groves have left, 
They now no more their choral matins raiſe. 


Where ſhall the houſeleſs wand'rer now retire? 
Where ſhall his aching eyes diſcern a home? 

Where ſhall his ſteps approach the ſocial fire? 
His ſteps, alas! are fated ſtill to roam. 


In this drear ſeaſon of diſtreſs and woe, 


O may the Sons of Opulence and Eaſe, 
Of Pity feel the animating glow, 


Nor ſuffer Avarice their fouls to freeze. 


May they, where'er the Zhild of Want is ſeen, 
Diſpenſe their warm beneyolence around; 

The hapleſs Suff rer from Misfortune ſcreen, 
Nor to a narrow ſphere their mercies bound: 


And not to th* e g wretch their gifts confine, | 
But the fad roofs of filent Woe explore; 
Where modeſt Mourners ſecretly repine, 
And, unſoliciting, their wants deplore. 
Then 
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Then ſhall the Orphary s and the Widows pray'r, 
Be rais'd to Heav'n, for bleſſings on their views: - 
Their faults, obſcur'd by Charity's bright glare, 


Humanity and Candour will excuſe. | 


JUSTICE or SULTAN MAMOOD. 


. Perſon one day thruſting himſelf into the prefence of the King, called 
- loudly for juſtice. The King ordered him to explain his complaint, 
which he thus did: That unfortunately having a handſome wife, the 
King's nephew had conceived a paſſion for her, and came to his houſe 
every night with armed attendants, beating him, and turning him into 
the ſtreet, till he had gratified his adulterous paſſion ; that he had fre- 

quently complained to thoſe who ought to have done him juſtice, but that 
the rank of the Adulterer had ſhut their ears againſt him. | 
The King, upon hearing this, was ſo much enraged, that tears of reſent- 
ment and compaſſion ſtarted from his eyes: he reprimanded the poor man 
for not making ſooner known his complaint to him. The man replied, 
that he often attempted it, but could not gain admittance. He was then 
_ commanded by the King to return to his houſe, and to give him notice the 
firſt time his Nephew was guilty of the like violence ; charging, thoſe who 
were preſent, upon pain of death, to let nothing of this complaint trand- 
pire; and ordering him to be admitted at any hour. Accordingly the man 
AT to his houſe; and upon the third night following, the King's 
Nephew, as uſual, came, and having whipped the huſband ſeverely, turned 
him into the ſtreet. The poor man haſtened to the King, but the Captain 
of the Guards would not give him admittance; ſaying, that his Majeſty 
was in the Haram. The man immediately began to make a violent outery; 
ſo that the Porter fearing that the Court might be diſturbed, and that the 


noiſe might reach the King, he was under the neceſſity to conduct him to 
Cig: the 
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the Eunuchs of the Bedchamber, who immediately acquainted the Sultan 
with the affair. The King mmcdiatoly followed the man to his houſe: — 
He found his Nephew and the man's wife ſleeping together in one bed, 

with a candle ſtanding on the carpet near them. The Sultan, extinguiſh- 
ing the candle, drew his dagger, and ſevered his Nephew's head from his 
body;—then commanded the man to light the candle: He called out for 
ſome water, and having taken a deep draught, he told him he might now 
go and ſleep with ſafety, if he could truſt his own wife. 

The poor man fell down at the Sultan's feet, in gratitude to his juſtice 
and condeſcenſion; but begged he might tell him why he put out the can- 
dle, and afterwards called out ſo vehemently for water. The King replied, 
that he put out the candle that pity might not arreſt his hand in the execu- 
tion of juſtice, ona youth whom he tenderly loved ; and that he had made a 
vow to God, when he firſt heard his complaint, that he would neither eat nor 
drink till he had brought the criminal to juſtice, in ſo much that he was 
upon the point of dying of thirſt. 


N 
ON THE PROPER METHOD OP BEARING MIS FOR TUN ES. 


ISSIPATION of mind, and length of time, are the remedies to 
which the greateſt part of mankind truſt in their afflictions. But 

the firſt of theſe works is temporary, the ſecond a ſlow effect; and both are 
unworthy of a wiſe man. Are we to fly from ourſelves, that we may 
fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to imagine that the diſeaſe is cured, 
becauſe we find means to get ſome moments of reſpite from pain? Or 
ſhall we expect from Time, the Phyſician of Brutes, a lingering and 
uncertain deliverance ? Shall we wait to be happy till we can forget that 
ve are miſerable, and owe to the weakneſs of our faculties a tranquillity 
nich ought to be the effect of their ſtrength? Far otherwiſe. Let us 
| | let 
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ſet all our paſt and preſent afflictions before our eyes. Let us reſolve to 
overcome them, not wearing. out the ſenſe of them by long and ignomi- 
nious patience. Inſtead of palliating remedies, let us uſe the inciſion- 
knife, and the cauſtic, ſearch the wound to the bottom, and work an 
immediate and radical cure. 

The recalling of former misfortunes ſerves to fortif the mind againſt 
later. He muſt bluſh to ſink under the anguiſh of one wound, who ſur- 
veys a body ſeamed over with ſcars of many, and who has come victorious 
out of all the conflicts wherein he received them. Let ſighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lighteſt adverſe fortune, be the portion of thoſe un- 
happy people, whoſe tender minds a long courſe of felicity has enervated ; 
while ſuch as have paſſed through years of calamity, bear up, with a noble 
and immoveable conſtancy, againſt the heavieſt. Uninterrupted miſery 
has this good effect, as it continually torments, it finally hardens. ; 

Such is the language of philoſophy ; and happy is the man that acquires 
the right holding of it. But this right 1 is not to be acquired by pathetic. 

diſcourſe. Our conduct alone can give it us; and therefore, inſtead of 
preſuming in our own ſtrength, the ſureſt method is to confeſs our weak- 
neſs, and, without loſs of time, to apply ourſelves to the ſtudy of wiſdom. 
This was the advice which the oracle gave to Zeno, and there is no 
other way of ſecuring our tranquillity, amid all the accidents to which 
human life is expoſed. Philoſophy has her thraſos as well as war; 
and among her ſons, many there have been, who, while they aimed at 
being more than men, became ſomething leſs: The means of preventing 
this danger is eaſy and ſure; it is a good rule to examine well before we 
addict ourſelves to any ſect; but I think it a better rule to addi ourſelves 
to none. Let us hear them all with a perfect indifferency on which fide 
the truth lies; and, when we come to determine, let nothing appear ſo 


venerable to us as. our own underſtandings. Let us gratefully accept the 


help of every one who has endeavoured to correct the vices, and ſtrengthen 
the minds of men; but let us chuſe for ourſelves, and yield univerſal 
aſſent to none. T hus, that I may inſtance the ſect already mentioned 


when 
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when we have laid afide the wonderful and ſurpriſing ſentences, and all 


the PETE on ooo! ge 4d we e ſhall find, in that ſchool, ſuch doctrines 
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of ace imaginary kings and real ſlaves. With it, we may learn to 


aſſert our native freedom, and live independent on fortune. 


In order to which great end, it is neceſſary that we ſtand watchful as 
centinels, to diſcover -the ſecret wiles and open attacks of this capricious 
Goddeſs, before they reach us;—where ſhe falls upon us unexpected, it is 
hard to reſiſt; but thoſe who wait for her, will repel her with eaſe. The 


ſudden invaſion of an enemy overthrows ſuch as are not on their guard; 


but they who foreſee the war, and prepare themſelves for it before it 
breaks out, ſtand, without difficulty, the firſt and fierceſt onſet. No man 
ſuffers by bad fortune, but he that has been deceived by good. If we 
grow fond of her gifts, fancy that they belong to us, and are perpetually 
to remain with us; if we lean upon them, and expect to be conſi dered 
for them, we ſhall fink into all the bitterneſs of grief, as ſoon as theſe 


falſe and tranſitory benefits paſs away, as ſoon as our vain and childiſh 


minds, unfraught with ſolid pleaſures, become deſtitute eyen of thoſe 
which are imaginary. But if we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſported 
by proſperity, neither ſhall we be reduced by adverſity. Our ſouls will 
be proof againſt the dangers of both thoſe ſtates: And, in the midſt, of 
felicity, we ſhall have tried how we can bear misfortune. 
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ANECDOTE OF A DUTCHMAN; 


Lately deceaſed Dutch merchant, well known on the Change at 
r Amſterdam, wha had acquired : a | competency. by his commercial . 


61 


ing he had as much money 3 as, by a moderate computation, would . 
him ſo many years. He locked up the caſh, and expended every year 
. Fe. Juſt 


fl. 


juſt ſo much as he had intended, and never troubled his head about con- 
ſequences. The calculation ſeemed to have been made rather near, as 
he was obliged to part with his cloaths and moveables to help out. 
Theſe, however, he managed frugally, and when he came to die, a pair 
of flippers were left. He ordered the figure of them to be cut in ſtone, 
and placed over his grave, with two Dutch words under them, which, 
in our keaguage, n 90 Juſt e 55 


AU NDS, ſhillings, pence, 1 fnhing, 
Have at my finger's end; 
| And how to ſell, and how to buy, 
Too borrow, or to lend: 
But this, ſince I felt birch at ſchool, 
My pate has ran upon; 
Addition be my Golden Rule, 
Ha! dot and carry one. 
At Loſs and Gain a ſcholar good, 
Full early was I taught, 
To gain of guineas all I could, 
_ To loſe the Dl a groat. 
At Fractions; and Diviſion when, 
Hard knocks were laying on; 
Subtraction was my Practice then, 
Fa! dot and carry one. | 
But words no more I'll numerate, 
And thus ſum total lies; 
Of terms IL'Il not an aere hate, 
4 Reduction I deſpiſe: | 
And ſince cockade and roguiſh eye, 
Miſs Clara's heart have won; 
If you're reſolv'd to multiply. 
Ha! dot and carry one. 
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IMPUDENCE AD MODE STV. 
AN ALLEGORY. 65 


UPITER, in the beginning, joined Virtue, Wiſdom, we Confidence 
together; and Vice, Folly, and Diffidence: And, in that ſociety, 
{ent them upon the earth. But, though he thought he had matched them 
with great judgment, and ſaid that Confidence was the natural compa- 
nion of Virtue, and that Vice deſerved to be attended with Diffidence, 
they had not gone far before diſſenſion aroſe among them. Wiſdom, 
who was the guide of one company, was always accuſtomed, before ſne 
ventured upon any road, however beaten, to examine it carefully; to en- 
quire whither it led; what dangers, difficulties, and hindrances, might 
poſſibly or probably occur in it. In theſe deliberations ſhe uſually con- 
ſumed ſome time, which delay was very diſpleaſing to Confidence, who 
was always inclined to hurry on, without much fore- thought or delibera- 
tion, in the firſt road he met. Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparable; 

but Confidence one day, following his impetuous nature, advanced a con- 
ſiderable way before his guides and companions; and not feeling any 
want of their company, he never enquired after them, nor ever met with 
them more. In like manner, the other ſociety, though joined by Jupiter, 
diſagreed, and ſeparated. As Folly ſaw a very little way before her, ſhe 
had nothing to determine concerning the goodneſs of roads, nor could 
give the preference to one above another; and this' want of reſolution was 
increaſed by Diffidence, who with her doubts and ſcruples always retarded 
the journey. This was a great annoyance to Vice, who did not love to 
hear of difficulties and delay, and was never fatisfied without his full 
career in whatever his inclinations led him to. Folly, he knew, though 
ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eafily managed when alone; and 
therefore, as a vicious horſe throws his rider, he' openly beat away this 
controller of all his pleaſures, and proceeded in his journey with Folly, 
from whom he is inſeparable. Confidence and Dillicdencs being, after 
this 


4 
this manner, both thrown looſe from their reſpective companies, wan- 
dered for ſome time; till at laſt, chance had led them at the ſame time 
to one village. Confidence went directly up to the great houſe, which 
belonged to Wealth, the Lord of the village; and without ſtaying for a 
porter, intruded himſelf immediately into the innermoſt apartment, where 
he found Vice and Folly well received before him. He joined the train; 
recommended himſelf very quickly to the landlord, and entered into ſuch . 
familiarity with Vice, that he was enliſted in the ſame company with 
Folly. They were frequent gueſts of Wealth, and from that moment 
inſeparable. Diffidence, in the mean time, not daring to approach the 
great houſe, accepted of an invitation from Poverty, one of the tenants; 
and, entering the cottage, found Wiſdom and Virtue, who being repulſed 
by the landlord, had retired thither. Virtue took compaſſion on her, and 
Wiſdom found from her temper, that ſhe would eaſily improve; ſo they 


admitted her into their ſociety. Accordingly, by their means, ſhe altered 


in alittle ſomewhat of her manner, and becoming much more amiable and 
engaging, was now called by the name of Modeſty. | 

As ill company has a greater effect than good, Confidence, b 
more refractory to counſel than example, degenerated ſo far, by the ſociety 
of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the name of Impudence. 

Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſocieties as upiter firſt joined them, and 
knew nothing of theſe mutual deſertions, are led into ſtrange miſtakes by 
thoſe means; and wherever they ſee Impudence, ſuppoſe his companions 
are Virtue and Wiſdom; and wherever they obſerve Wan call her 

attendants Vice 1 org & OO 
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A MODERN TALE. bt 
LI, a young Perſian Prince, was diſtinguiſhed from his boyiſh days 


for the vivacity of his manners, and a deſire of knowledge. On 


his arrival at maturity he could no longer repreſs his inclination for travel. 
D | - 2 
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After much ſolicitation, he at length obtained permiſſion of his father to 
paſs a few months in ſurvey ing the countries, and acquainting himſelf 
with the cuſtoms and manners of Europe. Having, by the aſſiſtance of 
an Engliſh trader, who had found means to eſtabliſh himſelf at his father's 
Court, acquired a perfect knowledge of the Engliſh language, he deter- 
mined that ſhould be the firſt country he viſited. They embarked, and, 
after an agreeable voyage, the Prince and his faithful Engliſhman arrived 
in ſafety in the Thames. They immediately waited on the merchant to 
whom the Prince's remittances were made, and were received with an 
hoſpitality, of which there are {till ſome traces left; but which was once 
the brigheſt characteriſtic of an Engliſhman, It was the day before their 
annual feaſt, on their chief magiſtrate's entering into office. The mer- 
chant preſented Ali and his Friend with tickets; and provided them 
apartments in his own houſe. 

After dinner, the Prince and Lawſon (for ſo was his companion called) 
{et out on a ramble. When they were tired of walking, they entered into. 
a houſe of public entertainment, to refreſh themſelves, and were ſhown: 
into a room. where a dozen reſpectable looking people were feated, enjoy- 


ing themſelves with their pipes. The entrance of the ſtrangers did not _ 


interrupt their converſation.—One of them was haranguing on the preſent 
deplorable ſtate of the nation; and drew ſo lamentable a picture of poverty, 
weakneſs, and impending ruin, as brought tears into the eyes of the ten- 
der Ali. We ſhall ſee none of the magnificence of Perfia to-morrow. 
ſaid Ali to himſelf ; theſe are a ſenſible people, and, as their finances are 
in ſo deplorable a ſituation, are too wiſe to add to its diſtreſs by unnecef-. 
ſary and uſeleſs expence. The daily papers were lying by. The firſt 
thing that ſtruck the eye of Ali, were numerous advertiſements of public 
diverſions ;—theſe, I ſuppoſe, (thought the Prince) are given by the Mo- 
narch; for it is impoſſible the people, labouring under ſuch a load of 
miſery, can afford to ſupport them. Ali would not trouble his friend 
with queſtions; time and attention, ſaid he, will clear all my doubts, 


They 
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They ſet out, and ſoon after entered another public room, where the ears 
of Ali were again aſſailed with the diſtreſſes of the nation. 

The morrow came, and Ali was conducted to the Hall of Juſtice, where 
the feaſt was to be held. On entering the room, he ſtarted back with 
aſtoniſhment! Can it be poſſible, ſaid he to himſelf, can this be the feaſt 
of merchants, of people who are in a Mate of ruin and bankruptcy? 
He had no time for further reflection. A young man entered covered 
with mud. Ali imagined he had fallen down, and wondered why he 
had not gone into ſons houſe to clean himſelf; but he was petrified with 
ſurprize when a fat-paunched citizen, who was next him, and whoſe 
mouth was extended from ear to ear with pleaſure at the fight, informed 
him, that that there boy was prime miniſter, and had been well pelted by 
the mob as he was coming to dinner. Merciful prophet (cried Alt) 
what ſavages am I among ; where they invite a man to dine with them, 
and yet ſuffer his coming to be impeded, and his life endangered, by their 
own people! When my father invites any of the neighbouring Kings, 
though his declared rivals and enemies, to viſit him, he not only performs 
the rights of hoſpitality in his own ſtate, but orders a ſufficient guard to 
defend them from the Arabs in the deſart, which lies between their king. 

doms and his.—But pray, Sir, (faid Ali, addreſſing the citizen) what 
enormous crime has he committed, to provoke this treatment?“ He 
has influenced the Repreſentatives of the people to paſs a very oppreflive 
and partial tax,* replied the citizen. Has he been applied to, again 
demanded the Prince, to repeal this injurious burthen. There has been 
no opportunity, anſwered the other; the Aſſembly has not yet met ſince 
the paſling of the a&; and it is a Parliamentary rule, never to make and 
repeal the ſame act in the ſame ſeſſion.” * Heavens! (exclaimed Ali) 
ſtill more ſavage to attack a man without knowing whether he has ſeen 
his error, and is willing to retract 1t ; certainly the Minifter of England 
is expected to be poſſeſſed of infallibility. It was from the claſs of peo- 
ple, then, on whom this tax has been oppreſſive, he has received this 


3 infult?“ 
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inſult?ꝰ The citizen eyed the Prince with a look of contempt, and walked 
off, exclaiming No, no, young man, it was from the mob.“ 

«« You are at a loſs, I ſee, my dear Prince, (ſaid Lawſon) to under- 
ſtand the meaning of a mob; I will endeavour to explain it to YOu :— 
There are in this country, as in all others, two parties; thoſe in power, 

and thoſe endeavouring to get their places. In your father's Court, a 
Miniſter is diſplaced by the ſecret machinations of his enemies, without 
either public clamour or diſturbance; and unleſs a Miniſter is the blackeſt 
and moſt deſpicable of tyrants, the loweſt claſs are little concerned who is 
in or who is not; while here, what 1s called the mob, that is, a collec- 
tion of the vileſt and moſt infamous claſs of human beings, are the prin- 
cipal tools of an oppoſition. You will ſoon find, that in this nation every 
man is a politician, and you have nothing to do but to tell theſe men, 
who have not one penny of property, and . whoſe laborious life is ever 
the ſame, that their liberties and properties are in danger, to ſet them in 
a flame, and work them up to miſchief and deſtruction. The approach- 
ing ruin of the nation, the deplorable ſtate of their commerce and 
finances, the folly and ignorance of their Miniſter, is for ever ſounded 
forth by every lover of confuſion, and every needy," intereſted, or party 
ſcribbler. The preſent Miniſter, who, from what I can colle&, even 
from the oppoſite party themſelves, has, by his wiſe conduct ſince he 
has been in place, increaſed the revenues of the country, and filled the 
treaſury, is now the object of their clamour.” * Let him be to-morrow 
diſplaced, and the man of the people put in his office, do you imagine 
all would-be content and peace?* No, my dear Ali, the moment them- 
ſelves have placed their favourite in his ſeat, that moment he will become 
the object of their averſion. and clamour. Oppoſition is as neceſſary to 
this people as for yours to be attached to the religion and cuſtoms of their 

anceſtors. A new candidate is raiſed for popularity; they flock to his 
ſtandard, and every meaſure of the new Miniſter is attacked in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of his predeceſſors. Would you acquire: popularity, 
would you gain the applauſe and ſhouts of the multitude, would you wiſh 
your 
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your name to be mentioned with huzzas, and your health drunk in every 
porter-houſe of the metropolis, you will not gain theſe ends by taking 
on you the laborious offices of ſtate, by, waſting your hours in concerting 
plans, for the public good; no, my dear Prince, attach yourſelf to the 
oppoſition, abuſe the Miniſter, rail even Majeſty itſelf, and riſque your 

ears in the pillory, by ſeditious and inflammatory diſcourſes. Should you 

have abilities ſufficient to call forth the indignatiom of government, your 

buſineſs is done; you are conſidered as the champion of liberty, and the 
devoted martyr of the public. They will raiſe you to the higheſt offices 
of the city, till goyernment, finding oppoſition but increafes your conſe- 
quence, either ceaſes to notice you, or buys your ſilence with penſions, 
or title. You then, my dear Prince, may laugh at thoſe to whom you 

owe your fortune, and give place to ſome new patriot to follow your ſteps 

and ſucceſs, I. can. ſhow you living proof of. what I aſſert.” © Gracious 
powers (cried the Prince), I no. longer wonder at this people s ſucceſos 
if Heaven, as our holy Prophet teaches, has a particular care for Ames 
this nation. muſt certainly claim his pg e! wr, 
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REMARKABLE, INSTANCE or 75 


_SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY. 


Widow Sos, aged ha Sixty-two, who . in a two-pairtof- 
ſtairs floor, in. the Rue de la Ferronerie, with only a maid ſervant, 
was accuſtomed to ſpend ſeveral hours every day. in her devotions, before 
the altar dedicated to St. Paul, in a neighbouring. church. Some villains, 
obſerving her extreme bigotry, reſolved (as ſhe was known to be very 
rich) to ſhare her wealth: Therefore one of them took the opportunity to 
conceal himſelf behind the carved work. of the altar ; and \ when no perſon. 
but the old lady was in church, ip, the duſk of, the evening, he contrived 
to throw a letter juſt before her. She took it up, and not perceiving any 
S one 
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one near her, fuppoſed it came by a miracle; which ſhe was the more 
_— in, when ſhe ſaw it was ſigned Paul the Apoſtle; and purported, 

© The fatisfaction he received by her addrefling her prayers to him, ata 
u We fo many new canonized ſaints engroſſed the devotion of the 
world, and Tobbed the primitive ſaints of great part of their wonted 
adoration: and, to ſhew his regard for his devotee, ſaid, he would come 
from Heaven, with the angel Gabriel, to ſup with her, at eight in the 
evening. It is ſcarce credible to think any one fhould be deceived by 
To groſs a fraud; but to what length of credulity will not ſuperſtition 
carry the weak mind? The infatuated lady believed it all; and roſe from 
Her knees in a tranfport, to Prepare the entertainment for the 
gueſts the expected. 

When the fupper was befpvke: and the ſideboard ſet out to the beſt 
advantage, ſhe thought that her own plate (which was worth near 4ool. 
ſterling) did not make fo elegant a ſhew as ſhe deſired; therefore ſent to 
Her brother, (who was a Counſellor of the Parliament of Paris) to borrow 
all his plate; but charged the maid not to tell the occaſion, but only, that 
ſhe had company to ſupper, and ſhould be obliged to him if he would 
lend her his plate for that evening. The Counſellor was ſurprized at the 
meſſage; and, as he knew the frugality of his Siſter's way of life, ſuſ- 
pected that ſhe was enamoured with Tome fortune-hunter, who might 
marry her for her fortune, and thereby deprive his family of what he 
expected at his Siſter's death ; therefore he abſolutely refuſed to ſend the 
plate, unleſs the maid would tell him what gueſts the expected. The 
girl, alarmed for her miſtreſs*s honour, replied, „ that her pious lady 
had no thoughts of a huſband, but that St. Paul had ſent her a letter from 
Heaven, that he and the Angel Gabriel would come to ſupper with her; 
and that her miſtreſs wanted to make the entertainment as elegant as pofſi- 
ble.” The Counſellor, who knew the turn of his Siſter's mind, imme- 
diately ſuſpected ſome villains had impoſed on her: and ſent the maid 
directly with the plate, while he went to the Commiſſary of the Quarter, 

and gave him this information. The magiſtrate went with him to an 
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houſe adjoining, from whence they * juſt before eight o'clock, a tall 
man, dreſſed in long veſtments, with a white beard, and a young man, 
in white, with large wings at his ſhoulders, alight from a hackney coach, 
and go up to the widow's apartment. The Commiſſary immediately or- 
dered twelve of the Foot Guet (the Guards of Paris) to poſt themfelves 
on the ſtairs, while he himfelf knocked: at the door, and deſired admit- 
_ tance. The old lady replied, that ſhe had company, and could ſpeak to 
nobody.—But the. Commiſlary anſwered, that he muſt come in, for that 
he was St. Peter, and had come to aſk St. Paul and the Angel, how they | 
came out of Heaven without his knowledge. The Divine viſitors were 
aſtoniſhed at this, not expecting any more faints to join them; but the 
lady, overjoyed at having ſo great an Apoſtle with her, ran eagerly to the 
door; When the Commiſſary, her brother, and the Guet, ruſhing in, 
preſented their muſkets, and ſeized her gueſts, whom they nn ” 

carried to the Chatelet. | 

On ſearching the criminals, two cords, a razor, and a piſtol, were found 
in St. Paul's pocket, and a gag in that of the feigned Angel. Three days 
after their trial came on, when, in their defence, they pleaded, that one 
was a ſoldier of the French Foot Guards, and the other a barber's appren- 
tice, and that they had no other evil, deſign but to procure a good ſupper 
for themſelves, at the expence of the widow's folly; that it being Carnival 
time, they had borrowed the above dreſſes; that. the ſoldier had: found tlie 
cords, and put them in his pocket; the razor was to ſhave himſelf with, 
and the piſtol was to defend himſelf from any inſults ſo ſtrange a habit 
might expoſe. him to in going home. The barber's apprentice ſaicl, his 
deſign alfo was only diverſion; and: that as his maſter was a tooth=drawer, 
the gag was what they fometimes uſed in their buſineſs. Theſe: excuſes; 
frivolous as they were, were of ſome avail to them, and as they had not 
manifeſted an evil deſign by an overt act, they were acquittedi But the: 
Counſellor, who had: foreſeen what would happen, througk the inſuffi- 
ciency of evidence, had provided another ftroke for them. No ſooner were 
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of Paris ſeized them, and conveyed them to the Eccleſiaſtical Priſon, and 


in three days more they were tried, and convicted of . a ſcandalous pro- 
fanation, by aſſuming to themſelves the names, characters, and appear- 
ances of an holy Apoſtle, and a bleſſed Angel, with an intent to deceive a 


pious and well-meaning woman, and to the ſcandal of religion.” There- 


fore they were condemned to be publickly whipt, burnt on the ſhoulder 
by an hot iron, with the letters G. A. L. and ſent to the — for four- 
teen years. 

The ſentence was executed on tha the next day, on a ſcaffold in the 
Place de Greve, amidſt an innumerable crowd of ſpectators; many of 
whom condemned the ſuperſtition of the lady, when perhaps they would 
have had the ſame on a like occaſion; ſince it may be ſuppoſed, that if 
many of their ſtories of apparitions of ſaints and angels had been judicially 


examined, they would have been found to be like to the above,—a groſs 
Fraud; or elſe, the dreams of an over- heated enthuſiaſtic brain. 


. OF a MARINER, 


IN THE LAST "WOO 


N the . of Lond Cornwallis, the - Lojait; of 22 guns, then 

in the Cheſapeak, became a party in that diſaſtrous event. Her 

crew were immediately conveyed to the Count de Graſſe's fleet. Of that 
fleet, the Ardent, captured off Plymouth, made one, but was then in a 
very leaky condition. The Count being informed that the Carpenter of 
the Loyaliſt was a man of talents, and perfectly acquainted with the 
nature of the chain pump, of which the French are ignorant, ordered 
him on board the Ville de Paris, and addreſſed him thus: Sir, you are 
to go on board the Ardent directly ; uſe your utmoſt ſkill, and fave her 


from ſinking; for which ſervice you ſhall have a premium, and the en- 


couragement due to the carpenter of an equal rate in the Britiſh navy :— 
YT To 
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To this I pledge my honour; on refuſal, you will, during your captivity, 
be fed on bread and water only.” The Tar, ſurprized at being thus 
addreſſed in his own language, boldly anſwered, ** Noble Count, I am 
your priſoner—it is in your power to compel me—but let it never be 
ſaid, that a Britiſh Sailor forgot his duty to his King and his country, 
and entered voluntarily into the ſervice of the enemy. Your promiſes 
are no 3 to me, and your threats ſhall not force me to injure 
my country.“ We are lorry to add, that he was treated with extreme 
ſeverity by the French, in conſequence of this behaviour. On his ex- 
change, Admiral Rodney appointed him carpenter of the Sybil, which 


appointment the Board of Admiralty were pleaſed to confirm. The above 


is an undoubted fact. 


' SHOOTING. ae e bb.) 


A POEM. 


HE night recedes, and mild Aurora now 
Waves her grey banner on the Eaſtern brow: 
Light float the miſty vapours o'er the ſky, 


And dim the blaze of Phoebus” gayiſh eye; WW 


The flitting breeze juſt ſtirs the ruſtling brake, 
And curls the cryſtal ſurface of the lake; 
Th' expectant ſportſmen, urg'd by anxious haſte, 
Snatch the refreſhment of a ſhort repaſt, - 
Their weapons ſeize, their pointers call around, 
And ſally forth impatient to the ground. 
Here, where the yellow wheat away is drawn, 
And the thick ſtubble clothes the ruſſet lawn, 
Begin the ſport.—Eager, and unconfin'd, 

As when ſtern /Eolus unchains the wind, 
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The active pointer, from his thong unbound, 
Impatient daſhes o'er the dewy ground, 
With glowing eye, and undulating tail, 
Ranges the field, and ſnuffs the tainted gale; 


Yet, *midſt his ardor, ſtill his maſter fears, 
And the reſtraining whiſtle. careful hears. 


Sce how exact they try the ſtubble o'er, 
Quarter the field, and every turn explore; 
Now ſudden wheel, and now attentive ſeize, 
The known advantage of th' oppoſing breeze.— 
At once they ſtop!—yon careful dog deſcries ' 
Where cloſe and near the lurking covey lies ; 
His caution mark, leſt e'en a breath betray 
Th' impending danger to his timid prey ; 
In various attitudes around him ſtand, 
Silent and motionleſs, th' attending band. 


Now by the glowing cheek, and heaving breaſt, 
Is Expectation's ſanguine wiſh exprefs'd.— 
Ah, curb your headlong ardor! nor refuſe 
Patient to hear the precepts of the Muſe. 
Sooner ſhall noiſy. heat, in raſh diſpute, 
The reaſoning calm of placid ſenſe confute ; 
Sooner the headlong rout's miſguided rage, 
With the firm Phalanx equal combat wage, 
Than the warm youth, whom anxious hopes inflame, 
Purſue the fleeting mark with ſteady aim. 
By temperate thought your glowing paſſions cool, 
And bow the ſwelling heart to Reaſon's rule ; 
Elſe when the whirring pinion, as it flies, 
Alarms your ſtartled ear, and dazzled eyes, FL. 
hi Unguided | 
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| Unguided by the cautious arm of care, 
Your random bolts ſhall waſte their force in air. 


They riſe !—they riſe !—Ah yet your fire reſtrain, 


Till the maz'd birds ſecurer diſtance gain; - 

For, thrown too cloſe, the ſhots your hopes elude, 

Wide of your aim, and innocent of blood: 

But mark with careful eye their leſſening flight, 

Your ready gun, obedient to your fight, 

And at the length where frequent trials ſhew, - 

Your fatal weapon gives the ſureſt blow; 

Draw quick |—yet ſteady care with quickneſs join, 
Leſt the ſhock'd barrel deviate from the line; 

So ſhall ſucceſs your ardent wiſhes pay, 

And ſure deſtruction wait the flying prey. 


As glory more than gain allures the brave 
To dare the combat loud, and louder wave; 
So the ambition of the Sportſman lies 
More in the certain ſhot than bleeding prize. 
While poachers, mindful of the feſtal hour, 
Among the covey random ſlaughter pour; 
And, as their numbers preſs the crimſon'd ground, 
Regardleſs reck not of the ſecret wound, 
Which borne away, the wretched victims lie, 
Mid filent ſhades, to languith and to die. 

O let your breaſt ſuch ſelfiſh views diſclaim, 

And ſcorn the triumph of a caſual aim: 

Not urg'd by rapine, but of honour proud, 

One object ſingle from the ſcatt'ring crowd: 

So, when you ſee the deſtin'd quarry down, 

Shall juſt applauſe your ſkilful labour crown. 
E 2 
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AN ANECDOTE or Taz LAT E EARL or ROSS, 


OF THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. NS 


HE late Earl of Roſs was, in character and diſpoſition, like the 

humorous Earl of Rocheſter. He had an infinite fund of wit, 
great ſpirits, and a liberal heart; was fond of all the vices which the beau- 
monde call pleaſures, and by thoſe means firſt impaired his fortune as 
much as he poſſibly could do, and, finally, his health, beyond repair. 
A nobleman could not, in fo cenſorious a place as Dublin, lead a life of 
rackets, brawls, and midnight confuſion, without being a general topic 
of reproach, and having fifty thouſand faults invented to compleat the 
number of thoſe he had: Nay, ſome aſſerted that he dealt with the Devil; 


eſtabliſhed a Hell-fire club at the Eagle tavern on Cork hill, and that one, 


W, a mighty innocent facetious painter, who was, indeed, only the 
agent of his gallantry, was a party concerned: But what wo'n't malicious 
folks ſay? Be it as it will, his Lordſhip's character was torn to pieces 
every where, except at the Groom Porters, where he was a man of ho- 
nour; and at the taverns, where none ſurpaſſed him for generoſity. 

Having led this life till it brought him to Death's door, his neighbour, 
the Rev. Dean Madden, a man of exemplary piety and virtue, r 
heard his Lordſhip was given over, thought it his duty to write to him a, 
very pathetic letter, to remind him of his paſt life; the particulars of 
which he mentioned, ſuch as whoring, gaming, drinking, rioting, blaſ- 
pheming his Maker, and, in ſhort, all manner of wickednefs; exhorting 
him, in the tendereſt manner, to employ the few moments that remained 
to him in penitently confeſſing his manifold tranſgreſſions, and ſoliciting 
his pardon from an offended Deity, before whom he was ſhortly to 
appear. 

It 1s neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the late Earl * K e was 
one of the moſt pious noblemen of the age, and, in every reſpect, a con- 
traſt, in character, to Lord Roſs. When the latter, who retained his ſenſes 

to 


ple of guineas, and his knowing nothing of its contents. Lord K 


and the Earl knew to be Dean Madden's hand-w riting. 
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to the laſt moment, and died rather for want of breath than want of 


ſpirits, read over the Dean's letter (whieh eame to him under cover), he 


ordered it to be put in another paper, ſealed up, and directed to the Earl 


of K e. He likewiſe prevailed on the Dean's ſervant to carry it, and 
to ſay it came from his maſter, which he was encouraged to do by a cou- 


Was an effeminate, puny, little man, extremely formal and delicate, inſo- 
much, that when he was married to Lady M- y O—n, one of the moſt 


ſhining beauties then in the world, he would not take his wedding gloves 


off when he went to bed. From this ſingle inſtance may be judged, with 
w hat ſurprize and indignation he read over the Dean's letter, containing 


ſo many accuſations for crimes he knew himſelf entirely innocent of.— 
He firſt ran to his lady, and informed her that Dean Madden was actually 
mad; to prove which, he delivered her the epiſtle he had juſt received. 
Her Ladyſhip was as much confounded and amazed at it, as he could 


poſſibly be, but, withal, obſerved that the letter was not written in the 
ſtile of a madman, and adviſed him to go to the Archbiſhop of Dublin 
about it. Accordingly, his Lordſhip ordered his coach, and went to the 
epiſcopal palace, where he found his Grace at home, and immediately 
accoſted him in this manner; Pray, my Lord, did you ever hear that I 


Was a blaſ phemer, a whoremonger, a rioter, and every thing that is baſe 
and infamous?” ou, my Lord!” ſaid the Biſhop, every one knows 


you are the pattern of humility, godlineſs, and virtue.” Well, my Lord, 
what ſatisfaction can I have of a learned and Reverend Divine, who, under 
his own hand, lays all this to my charge?“ „ Surely,” an{wered his Grace, 
no man in his right ſenſes, that knew your Lordſhip, would preſume to 
do it; and, if any clergyman has been guilty of ſuch an offence, your 
Lordſhip will have ſatisfaction from the Spiritual Court.” Upon this, Lord 
K e delivered to his Grace the letter, which he told him was that 
morning delivered by the Dean's ſervant; and which both the OY 
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The Archbiſhop immediately ſent for the Dean, who, happening to be 
at home, inſtantly obeyed the ſummons. Before he entered the room, 
his Grace adviſed Lord K——e to walk into another apartment, while 
he diſcourſed the gentleman about it, which his Lordſhip accordingly did. 
When the Dean entered, his Grace, looking very ſternly, demanded if 


he had wrote that letter: The Dean anſwered, I did, my Lord. 


„Mr. Dean,“ returned the prelate, * I always thought you a man of ſenſe 
and prudence; but this unguarded action muſt leſſen you in the eſteem of 


all good men:—To throw out ſo many cauſeleſs inveCtives againſt the moſt 


unblemiſhed nobleman in Europe, and accuſe him of crimes to which he 
and his family have ever been ſtrangers, muſt certainly be the effect of a 
diſtempered brain: Beſides, Sir, you have, by this means, laid yourſelf 
open to a proſecution, which will either oblige you publicly to retract 
what you have ſaid, or to ſuffer the conſequence.” * My Lord,” an- 
{wered the Dean, I never think, act, or write any thing for which I 


am afraid to be called to an account before any tribunal upon earth; and, 


if I am to be proſecuted for diſcharging the duties of my function, I will 
ſuffer, patiently, the ſevereſt penalties in juſtification of it.” And ſo 


ſaying, the Dean retired with ſome emotion, and left the two Noblemen 


as much in the dark as ever. 

Lord K— 
mitted the Dean's letter, and ordered a citation to be ſent to him as ſoon 
as poſſible. ' In the mean time the Archbiſhop, who knew the Dean had 
a family to provide for, and foreſaw that ruin muſt attend his entering into 
a ſuit with fo powerful a perſon, went to his houſe, and recommended 
to him to aſk my Lord's pardon, before the matter became public. * Aſk 
his pardon,” ſaid the Dean, why the man is dead.“ Lord K——e 


dead!” No, Lord Roſs.” * Good God!” ſaid the Archbiſhop, ** did 


not you ſend a letter yeſterday to Lord K——e?” No, truly, my Lord, 
but I ſent one to the unhappy Earl of Roſs, who was then given over; 


and I thought it my duty to write to him in the manner I did.“ Upon 


examining the ſervant, the whole was rectified; and the Dean ſaw, with 


real 


e went home, and ſent for a Proctor, to whom he com- 
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I 
real regret, that Lord Roſs died as he had lived; nor did he continue in. 


this life above four hours after he ſent off the letter. The footman lo 


his place by the jeſt, and was, indeed, the only ſufferer for my Lord's 
laſt yon of humour. 


THE AFFECTING HISTORY OF | 
LUCY MIRANDA. 


N the year 1539, Gabot, the Governor of the fort of the Holy Ghoſt, 
in Paraguay, having occaſion: to embark for Spain, appointed Nunez 
de Lara to ſucceed him in his abſence; but left him no more than one 
hundred and twenty men, with a ſmall quantity of proviſions, in a place 
where the Spaniards Had few certain friends, and an immenſe number of 
declared enemies. | 
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Lara, on his ſide, ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded by nations, from whom 
he could expect no reſpect but in proportion as he could command it, 
thought the beſt thing he could do, would be to gain over thoſe neareſt to 
him, which were the Timbuez; and he ſucceeded pretty well in the 
attempt. But his ſucceſs ſoon proved fatal to him, in a manner he little 
dreamed of. Mangora, Cacique of the Timbuez, happening, in one of 
the frequent viſits he paid to. Lara, to ſee Lucy Miranda, a Spaniſh lady, 
and wife of Sebaſtian Hurtado, one of the principal officers of the fort, 
became deeply enamoured with her. It was not long before ſhe perceived 
it; and knowing what ſhe had to fear from a barbarian, with whom it 
was ſo much the Commander's intereſt to live upon good terms, ſhe did 
all that lay in her power not to be ſeen any more by him, and to guard 
againſt any violence or ſurprize. Mangora, on his fide, thinking that if 
he could but get her to his habitation, he might diſpoſe of her as he 
pleaſed, often invited Hurtado to come and ſee him, and bring his wife 
along with him. But Hurtado as often begged to be excuſed, alledging, 
„ that 
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that he could not abſent himſelf from the fort, without the commander's 
OTE and that he was ſure he ſhould never be able to obtain it. 

Such an anſwer as this was enough to let the Cacique ſee, that to ſue- 
Si in his deſigns upon the wife, he muſt firſt get rid of the huſband, 
While he was therefore conſidering ways and means to do it, he got in- 
telligence, that the huſband had been detached, with another officer called 
Ruiz Moſchera, and fifty ſoldiers, to collect proviſions. Looking upon 
this, therefore, as a favourable opportunity, ſince it not only removed the 


huſband, but weakened the garriſon, by which the wife might expect to 


be protected, he poſted four thouſand picked men in a marſh in the neigh- 


bourhood of the fort, and ſet out for it, with thirty, others loaded with 


refreſhments. On his arrival at the gates of it, he ſent word to Lara, 
that, hearing how much he was in want of proviſions, he was come with 


enough to ſerve him, till the return of the convoy. Lara received the 
treacherous Cacique with the greateſt demonſtrations of gratitude, and in- 


ſiſted upon entertaining him and his followers. This was what Mangora 
had expected; and he had accordingly given his men inſtructions how to 
behave, and appointed ſignals for thoſe he had poſted in the marſh. , 
The entertainment began with a great deal of cheerfulneſs on both ſides, 
and laſted till night was far advanced; when, the Spaniards rifing to break 
up, Mangora gave ſome of his attendants the ſignal for doing what he 


had before-hand directed; which was to ſet fire to the magazines of the 


fort, as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould be retired. This was accordingly 
done, without the Spaniards having the leaſt ſuſpicion of the matter. The 
officers were ſcarce compoſed to reit, when moſt of them being alarmed 
by the ſoldiers crying out fire! fire ! and jumping out of bed to extinguiſh 
it, the Indians ſeized the opportunity of diſpatching them. The reſt were 
killed in their ſleep; and the four thouſand men poſted in the ;marſh, 
Having been at the ſame time let into the fort, it was immediately filled 
with ſlaughter and confuſion. The Governor, though wounded, having 
eſpied the treacherous Cacique, made up to him, and ran him through 
the body; but being more intent upon latisfyin g his reyange, than con- 
fulting 
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ſulting his ſafety, he continued ſo long venting his now uſeleſs fury on 
the dead body of his enemy, that the Indians had time to intercept his 
flight; and immediately diſpatched him. | 

There now remained no living ſoul in the fort but the unfortunate 
Miranda, the innocent cauſe of ſo bloody a tragedy, four other women, 
and as many little children, who were all tied and brought before Siripa, 
brother and ſucceſſor to the late Cacique. This barbarian, at the ſight of 
Miranda, conceived the ſame paſſion for her, that had proved ſo fatal to 
his brother; and ordered her to be unbound, relinquiſhing to his attendants 
all the other prifoners. He then told her, that ſhe muſt not conſider her- 
ſelf as a ſlave in his houſe; and that it would even be her own fault, if 
ſhe did not become the miſtreſs of it; and that he hoped ſhe had ſenſe 
enough to prefer, to an indigent forlorn huſband, the head of a powerful 
nation, who would take pleaſure in ſubmitting to her, himſelf and all his 
ſubjects. Miranda might well expect, that, by refuſing his offers, ſhe 
ſhould expoſe herſelf, at beſt, to a perpetual and moſt cruel ſlavery ; but 
her virtue got the better of every other confideration. She even gave 

Siripa the anſwer ſhe thought was moſt likely to exaſperate him, in hopes 
his love might change into fury, and a ſpeedy death put her innocence 
and honour beyond the reach of his brutal inclinations. | | 

But in this ſhe was greatly miſtaken. - Her refuſals ſerved adi to in- 
cereaſe the eſteem Siripa had conceived for her, and heighten his paſſion, 

which he ſtill flattered himſelf he "ge be at laſt able to ſatisfy. He 
continued, therefore, to treat her wit Fa great deal of lenity, and even 
ſhewed her more civility and reſpect than could be well expected from a 
barbarian. But his moderation and gentleneſs ſerved only to make her 
more ſenſible of the danger ſhe was expoſed to. 

In the mean time, Hurtado, being returned with his convoy, was greatly 
ſurprized to behold nothing but a heap of aſhes, where he had left Gabot's 
tower. The firſt thing he did was to enquire what was become of his 
wife; and being informed ſhe was with the Cacique of the Timbuez, he 
immediately fat out to look for her, without conſidering what dangers he 
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thereby fruitleſsly expoſed himſelf to. Siripa, at the ſight of a man who 


was the ſole object of all Miranda's affections, could no longer contain 


himſelf, but ordered him to be tied to a tree, and there ſhot to death with 


arrows. 6 

His attendahts were preparing to obey him, when Miranda, ras 
in tears, threw herſelf at the tyrant's feet, to obtain the lite of her hut- 
band; and, ſuch is the power of a paſſionate affection, it calmed the 
violent ſtorm, which it had but a little before excited in the heart of the 
barbarian. Hurtado was unbound ; he was even ſometimes permitted to 
ſee his wife: But the Cacique, at the ſame time he thus indulged them, 


gave them to underſtand, that they muſt not, on pain of death, attempt 


to go any further lengths. It is therefore probable, he only meant this 
indulgence as a ſnare to obtain a pretext for recalling the conditional reprieve 
he had granted Hurtado, who ſoon ſupplied him with one. A few days 
after, Siripa's wite came to inform him, that Miranda was lain down with 
her huſband ; the barbarian immediately ran to examine the truth of the 
report with his own eyes; and, in the firſt emotion of his paſſion, more 
to the ſatisfaction of his wife's jealouſy than his own, he condemned 
Miranda to the flames, and Hurtado to the kind death he had but lately 
eſcaped. The ſentence was immediately executed, and this faithful pair 
expired in ſight of each other; full of ſentiments worthy of their virtues. 


ANECDOTE. 


ARRICK and Hogarth ſitting together at a tavern, mutually lament- 
ing the want of a picture of Fielding. I think (ſaid Gartick) 
I could make his face; which he did accordingly. * For Heaven's ſake 


hold, David,” ſaid Hogarth; „remain as you are for a few minutes.“ 


Garrick did ſo while Hogarth ſketched the outlines, which were after- 
wards finiſhed from their mutual recollection; and this drawing was the 


original 
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original of all the portraits we have at preſent of the admired author of 
Tom Jones: But Garrick and Hogarth. did not always agree ſo well. — 
The latter intreated his friend David at one time to fit for his gn picture, 
with which Garrick complied ; but while the painter was eroding with 
| his taſk, he miſchievouſlly altered his face with gradual change, ſo as to 
render the portrait perfectly unlike. Hogarth blamed the unlucky effort 
of his art, and began a ſecond time, but with the ſame ſucceſs. . After 
ſwearing a little, he began a third time, and did not diſcover the trick 
until after three or four repetitions. He then got into a violent paſſion, 
and would have thrown his palette, pencils, and pound bruſhes, at 
Garrick's head, if the wag had not made his eſcape from the variegated 
ſtorm of nn that purſued him. 


ROYAL ANECDOTE. 


- Circumſtance occurred ſome time ago, which, as it ſerves, however 

ſimple in itſelf, to put the private character of our amiable S——n 

in its true light, that of being the benevolent father of his people, ought | 
on no account to be buried in oblivion. 

In the courſe of his walks one morning with the H— A —t by 
his ſide, he met a farmer's ſervant travelling to W—— with a load of 
commodities for market. Unhappily, however, the cart was ſtuck faſt in 
the mud ; nor could the man himſelf extricate it with all his might, 

Both the K- and the P were dreſſed in a ſtile of ſimplicity ; and, 
as if with one impulſe of humanity, they immediately ruſhed forward to 
the aſſiſtance of the embarraſſed ruſtic: Having, through the dint of main 
{trength, enabled him to ſet his cart to rights, the honeſt fellow, glowing. 
with gratitude, aſked them very cordially if they would accept of a cup 
of ale from him at the next houſe; adding, that in the mean time they 
were heartily welcome to take a ſeat upon the cart. Each of theſe offers 
| * was 
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was of courſe declined, and they parted; the K—— having previoufly 
ſlipped into his hands a guinea, and the P two guineas. 

The man was thunderſtruck; nor could he help ſpreading about the 
particulars of his adventure the moment he reached W . From theſe 
it appeared plainly, that it was to the K and the P—— he had been 
indebted ſo highly; and the only circumſtance that ſeemed to puzzle the 
man himſelf, and make him doubt the fact, was, that the P=— ſhould 
have given two pieces, while the K—— gave him but one. 

Every thing, as here related, preſently reached the ears of his M—— ; 
and happening, the week following, to meet the ſame man again, on his 
way to market, he ſtopped him and ſmiled. | 

„ Well, my friend, (ſaid he) I find you were rather diſſatisfied with the 
little preſent I made you when laſt we met: The ſon you thought more 
munificent than the father. —He was ſo I confeſs: but remember this, my 
good fellow, that I am obliged to be juſt before I can be generous. . My 
ſon has, at preſent, nobody to care for but himſelf, and I (with an infinite 
deal of more anxiety in my boſom than you poſhbly experience) am bound 
to promote the happineſs of millions, who look to me for that protection, 


which your children at home expect, and have a right to demand from 
you. 


— —— 


AN UNCOMMON 


INSTANCE or Tz DIVINE INTERPOSITION. 


URING the government of Don Diego de Mendoza, in Paraguay, 
a dreadful famine raged at Buenos Ayres; yet Don Pedro, whoſe 
forces were very much weakened by mortality, and the attacks of the bar- 
barous nations, being afraid of giving the Indians a habit of ſpilling Spaniſh 


blood, forbid the inhabitants, under pain of death, to go into the fields in 
| ſearch of relief. But, as hunger is one of thoſe extremities which make 


people 
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people blind to the greateſt dangers, and deaf even to the moſt ſacred in- 
junctions, he placed ſoldiers at all the out- lets to the country, with orders 
to fire upon thoſe who ſhould endeavour to trangreſs his orders. A 
woman, however, called Maldonata, was lucky enough to elude the vigi- 
lance of the guards, and God twice preſerved her by one of thoſe exertions 
of his Providence, to which public notoriety alone can extort belief from 
the incredulous, apt to take offence at every thing beſide the common 
courſe of things. This woman, having for a long time rambled about 
the country, took notice of a cavern, whim ſhe flattered herſelf ſhe might 
at laſt find a ſure retreat againſt all the dangers that threatened her: but 
ſhe had ſcarce entered it, when ſhe eſpied a lioneſs, the fight of which 
terrified her to the laſt degree. She was, however, ſoon quieted a little, 
by the careſſes of this animal, at the ſame time that ſhe perceived they 
were not diſintereſted. The lioneſs, it ſeems, was reduced to the laſt 
extremity, as, though her term for littering was expired, ſhe could not 
get rid of her burthen. Maldonata upon this took courage, and gave the 
poor creature the aſſiſtance ſhe ſeemed ſo earneſtly to require. The lioneſs 
being happily delivered, not only immediately gave her benefaQreſs the 
moſt ſenſible proofs of her gratitude; but never returned from ſearching 
her own daily ſubſiſtence, without laying at the feet of Maldonata enough 
for her's, till the whelps being ſtrong enough to walk abroad, the at laſt 
took them out with her, and never returned, leaving Maldonata to ſhift 
for herſelf. 
Maldonata ſoon after fell into the hands of ſome Indians, who made 
a ſlave of her, and kept her in captivity for a conſiderable time. Being 
at length retaken by ſome Spaniards, ſhe was brought back to Buenos 
Ayres, where Don Francis Ruiz de Galan commanded for Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, who happened to be abſent. Galan was a man whole ſeverity 
often degenerated into cruelty. Therefore, as he knew that Maldonata 
had ſtolen out of the city, contrary to orders, and did not think her ſuffi- 
ciently puniſhed by a very long and very cruel ſlavery, he condemned her 
to death, * to a kind of death which no man but a tyrant could have 
thought 


1 


thought of. He ordered ſome ſoldiers to take her into the country, and 


leave her tied to a tree, not doubting but ſome wild beaſt or other would 


ſoon come and tear her to pieces. 
Two days after, the ſame ſoldiers being ſent to ſee what was become 


of her, they were greatly ſurprized to find her alive, and unhurt, though 


ſurrounded by lions and tigers, whom a lioneſs, lying at her feet with 
her whelps, kept at a diſtance. As ſoon as the lioneſs perceived the ſol- 
diers, ſhe retired a little, as it were to give them leave to unbind her bene- 
factreſs, which they accordingly did. Maldonata then related to them 
the hiitory of this lioneſs, whom ſhe knew to be the fame ſhe had for- 
merly aſſiſted; and the ſoldiers remarked, that on their offering to carry 


away Maldonata, the lioneſs fawned greatly upon her, and ſeemed to 
expreſs ſome concern at loſing her. On the report the ſoldiers made to 


the Commander of what they had ſeen, he ſaw that he could not but par- 
don a woman whom Heaven had protected in ſo ſignal a manner, without 
appearing more inhuman than lions themſelves. 


The author of Argentina, the firſt author to relate this adventure, - 


aſſures us, that he had heard it, not only from the public voice, but from 
the mouth of Maldonata herſelf; and Father del Techo ſays, that when 
he arrived at Paraguay, a great many perſons ſpoke to him of it, as an 


event which had happened within their as and of which nobody 
doubted the truth. 


— p I — 
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A GENUINE ANECDOTE. 
Rnd Lady, from the North of England, being ſent to the Eaſt- 


T 


Gentleman, ſoon after her arrival, was for performing his engagements 


immediately; but the fair traveller poſitively refuſed, and finally gave as 
a reaſon for her conduct, that ſhe did not chuſe to deceive him; that 


during her Te ſhe had betrothed herſelf to the Captain of the ſhip, 


Who, 


Indies, to marry a certain Governor, L advanced in years, that 


1 


was denied him. 


[ 39 1 


who, however, was baſe enough to retract his promiſe, although ſhe feared 
that their connection had been productive of certain diſagrecable conſe- 
quences. The Governor repaid her frankneſs with the moſt generous - 
conduct; and was not at all ſurprized that ſhe ſhould rather give her hand 
td a young fellow, who had beſides the advantages of being on the ſpot, 
than wait with uncertainty for an elderly man, who was an abſolute 
{ſtranger to her. He therefore married her himſelf without hefitation, 


after having in vain endeayoured to perſuade her falſe lover to take 
that 8280 


— AS Wh 


ANECDOTE os HANDEL. 
HIS celebrated compoſer, though of a very robuſt and uncouth 


external appearance, yet had ſuch a remarkable irritation of nerves, 
that he could not bear to hear the tuning of inſtruments, and therefore this 
was always done before Handel arrived. A muſical wag, who knew how 
to extract ſome mirth from his iraſcibility of temper, ſtole into the orcheſ- 
tra, on a night when the late Prince of Wales was to be preſent at the per. 


formance of a new Oratorio, and untuned all the inſtruments, ſome half 


a note, others a whole note lower than the organ. As ſoon as the Prince 


arrived, Handel gave the ſignal of beginning con ſpiriio; but ſuch was the 


horrible diſcord, that the enraged muſician ſtarted up from his ſeat, and 
having overturned a double baſs which ſtood in his way, he ſeized a ket- 


tle-drum, which he threw with ſuch violence at the head of the leader of 


the band, that he loſt his full-bottomed wig by the effort. Without wait- 


ing to replace it, he advanced bare headed to the front of the orcheſtra, 


breathing vengeance ; but ſo much choaked with paſſion, that utterance 
In this ridiculous attitude he ſtood ſtaring and ſtamping. 


for ſome moments, amidſt a convulſion of laughter; nor could he be pre- 


vailed on to reſume his ſeat, till the Prince went perſonally to appeaſe his 
wrath, which he with great Kieler accompliſhed. | 
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THE PRISONER. 


A RECENT FACT. 


HE . of che dreadful bell, se the miſerable to pay 

their forfeited lives to the injured laws of their country, awoke 
Henry from the firſt ſleep he had fallen into ſince he entered the walls of 
a diſmal priſon. 

Henry had been a merchant, and married the beautiful Eliza in the 
midſt of affluence; but the capture of our Weſt India fleet, in the late 
unnatural American war, was the firſt ſtroke his houſe received. His 
creditors, from the nature of the loſs, were for ſome time merciful ; but 
to ſatisfy ſome partial demands, he entered into a diſhonourable treaty, 
which being diſcovered, Henry was thrown into a loathſome gaol. He 
had offended againſt the laws, and was condemned to die. 

Eliza poſſeſs'd Roman virtues. She would not quit his fide, and with 
her infant ſon, ſhe preferred chaſing away his melancholy in a dungeon, | 
to her father's houſe, which was ſtill open to receive her. Their hopes 
of a reprieve from day to day, had fled; but not before the death-warrant 
arrived. Grief overpowering all other ſenſes, Sleep, the balmy charmer 
of the woes of humanity, in pity to their miſeries, extended her ſilken 
embraces over them, and beguiled the time they had appropriated for 
prayer, and Eliza, with the infant, ſtill continued under her influence. | 

Father of Mercies, exclaimed Henry, lend thine ear to a penitent.— 
Give attention to my ſhort prayer. —Grant me forgiveneſs - endue me 
with fortitude to appear before thee: and, O God! extend thy mercies to 
this injured, this beſt of thy ſervants, whom J have entailed in endleſs 
miſeries ,— Chace not ſleep from her, till I am dead. — 

The Keeper interrupted his devotions by warning him to his fate.— 


If there be mercy in you, replied Henry, make no noiſe, for I would 
not have my wife awaked till I am no more.— 


He 
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L 
He wept—even he, who was inured to miſery.—He, who with apathy 
had for ages looked on diſtreſs, ſhed tears at Henry's men” "oy 
for once, predominated ina gaoler. _ | 
At this inſtant the child cried !—O Heavens, ſaid Henry, am I too 


| guilty to have my prayer heard. He took up his infant, and fortunately 


huſhed it again to reſt, while the gaoler ſtood petrified with grief and 
aſtoniſhment. At laſt he thus broke out—this is too much—my heart 
bleeds for you—I would I had not ſeen this day. 

What do I hear, replied Henry ?—ls this an angel in the garb of my 
eee art indeed unfit for thy office. — This is more than I was 
prepared to hear. Hence, and let me be conducted to my fate.— 

Theſe words awoke the unhappy Eliza; who, with eagerneſs to atone 
for loſt time, began to appropriate the few moments left, in ſi upplicating . 
for her huſband's ſalvation. 


Side by ſide the unhappy couple prayed as the 8 advanced to 


| tha cell. They were too intent on devotion to obſerve him. The holy 


man came with more comfort than what his function alone could admi- 


niſter. It was a reprieve, but with caution he communicated the glad 
tidings. 


The effects it had on them was too affecting to be expreſſed —Henry' S 
ſenſes were overpowered, while Eliza became frantic with joy—ſhe ran 
to the man of God, then to her child, ere ſhe perceived her huſband ap- 
parently lifeleſs. He ſoon inhaled life from her kifſes, while the 2 


gaoler freed him from his fetters. 


HUMAN TTx. 
REMARKABLE ANECDOTE OF DEAN SWIFT. 


l HE Dean was one morning ſtanding at his ftudy ibi and from 
thence obſerved a decent elderly woman offering a paper to one of 
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his fervants, which the fellow at firſt refuſed; with an inſolent and ſurly 
aſpect. The woman, however, preſſed her ſuit with all the energy of 
diſtreſs, and in the end prevailed. The Dean, whoſe ſoul was the ſeat 
of compaſſion, ſaw, felt, and was determined to alleviate her miſery.— 
He every moment expected the ſervant with the paper; but, to his ſur- 
prize-and indignation, an hour elapſed, and the man did not preſent it. 
The day was cold and wet, and the wretched petitioner {till retained her 
ſtation, with many an eloquent and anxious look at the houſe. The bene- 
volent Divine loſt all patience, and was going to ring the bell, when he 
obſerved the ſervant croſs the ſtreet, and return the paper with the utmoſt 
ſang froid and indifference. Rightly judging the caſe, he threw up the 
ſaſh, and demanded loudly what the paper contained. It is a petition, 
pleaſe your Reverence,* replied the woman. Bring it up, raſcal,” cried 
the enraged Dean!—The ſurprized and petrified ſervant obeyed. With 
Swift, to know was to pity,—to pity to relieve.—The poor woman was 
inſtantly made happy,—and the ſervant almoſt as inſtantly turned out of 
doors, with the following written teſtimonial of his conduct: 

The bearer lived two years in my ſervice, in which time he was fre- 
quently drunk and negligent of his duty; which, conceiving him to be 
honeſt, I excuſed; but at laſt detecting him in a flagrant inſtance of 
cruelty, I diſcharge him.” Such were the conſequences of this paper, 


that for ſeven years the fellow was an itinerant beggar; after which the 
Dean forgave him; and, in conſequence of another paper, equally ſingular, 


he was hired by Mr. Pope, with whom he lived till death removed him. 


ANECDOTE op JOHNSON, 


HEN little Crouch, the under-ſized muſician, was much run 

after, Boſwell ſaid that his mind would be ruined by the women 
flattering him, and his conſtitution deſtroyed by the girls gorging him 
with 


L453 


With gingerbread and golden pippins. It is of very little conſequence, 
replied Johnſon, what he is fed with. I ſuppoſe he gets more money by 
theſe crotchets than he would by a better thing; and the world would 


probably go on, though a ſucking fidler ſhould eat himſelf to death, 


— — _—— 


2 
. 


ANECDOor x-. 
DWARD Bone, of Ladlock, in Cornwall, was a ſervant to Mr. 


Courtney, of that county. He was deaf from his cradle, and con- | 
ſequently dumb, yet could learn and expreſs any news to his maſter that 
was ſtirring in the country. If a ſermon was preached within ſome miles 

diſtance, he would repair to the place, and fitting himſelf directly oppo- 
ſite to the preacher, would look him ſtedfaſtly in the face while his ſermon 
laſted: To which religious zeal his honeſt life was alſo anſwerable. Aſſiſted 
with a firm memory, he would not only know a perſon whom he had 
ſcen but once, but deſcribe him ſo perfectly as to be known by any other. 


ON LIFE. 


UR Life is like a Winter's day, 
Some only breakfaſt and away; 
Others to dinner ſtay, and are full fed, 
The oldeſt only ſups, and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the ſooneſt has the leaſt to pay. 
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THE GENEROUS. PEDLAR. 


A TRUE STORY. 


N inhabitant of a village; in the circle of a was el to the 
. moſt extreme Pw For ſome days his family had bang only 
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on a little oatmeal; and this being exhauſted, their miſery was extreme. 


A baker, to whom the father owed nine crowns, refuſed, with unrelenting 
cruelty, to ſupply them with any more bread, till this ſum was paid. — 


of an affectionate wife, od him with unutterable nguith. * Deareſt 
huſband,” ſaid the diſtracted mother, ſhall we ſuffer theſe miſerable in- 
fants to periſh? Have we given them birth only to behold them die of 


hunger? See theſe poor victims, the fruits of our love, their cheeks 


already covered with the paleneſs of death! For me expire with grief 
and miſery. Alas! could I but yet preſerve their lives at the expence of 
my own.—Run—fly to the next town—ſpeak our diſtreſſes—let not a 
falſe ſhame conceal them! Every moment you loſe is a dagger to your 
dying family. Perhaps Heaven may yet be touched by our miſeries— 
you may find ſome good heart who may yet relieve us. 

The unhappy father, covered with rags, and more reſembling a ſpectre 
than a man, haſtened to the town. He entreated, he ſolicited, he deſcribed 
his wretched ſituation, with that affecting eloquence which the bitterneſs 
of anguiſh muſt inſpire. In vain he implored compaſſion. Not one 
would hear him. Not one would aſſiſt him. Rendered deſperate by ſuch 
unexpected cruelty, he entered into a wood, determined to attack the firſt 
paſſenger. Dire neceſſity now appeared a law, and an opportunity ſoon 
occurred. —A Pedlar paſſing by, he ſtopped him. The Pedlar made not 
the leaſt reſiſtance, but gave up his purſe, containing twenty crowns. 
No ſooner had the unfortunate man committed this robbery, than he felt 
the horrors of remorſe, and returning to the pedlar, he threw himſelf, all 
in tears, at his feet. Take back your money, ſaid he. Believe how 
much it has coſt me before I could be reſolved to commit this crime.— 
My heart has been unuſed to guilt. Come, I beſeech you, to my cottage. 
You will there ſee the only motives that could lead me to this action, and 


when you view the deplorable condition of my family, you will forgive— | 


you will pity me—you will be my benefactor, my preferver!* 
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The poor honeſt pedlar raiſed the unfortunate man, and comforted him. 
Unable to withſtand his folicitation, or rather yielding 'to the feelings of 
his own compaſſionate heart, he heſitated not to follow the peaſant, But 
with what emotions did he enter his ruinous habitation! How moving 
every object! The children, almoſt naked, lying on ſtraw, dying with 
hunger, —and the mother—what an object was the wretched mother! 
The peaſant relates the adventure to his wife. You know,” ſaid he, 
with what eagerneſs I went to the town, in the hope of finding ſome 
relief. But ah! I met only hard hearts, people buſted in amaſſing riches, 
or in diſſipating what they already have in luxury and idle expences.— 
Refuſed by all, —deſperate, - furious, I went into a neighbouring wood, 
can you believe it? I have laid violent hands on this good man, — I 
have dared—Oh! I cannot tell you.“ Pity my poor babes, exclaimed 
the diſtracted mother, looking with moving earneſtneſs at the Pedlar; 
conſider our miſerable ſituation. Alas! poverty hath not altered our ſen- 
timents. In all our miſery we have yet preſerved our honeſty. I beſeech 
your mercy for my huſband ;—I implore your compaſſion for theſe 
wretched infants. 
The good Pedlar, melted by this melancholy ſcene, Sa his tears 
with thoſe of theſe poor people. I am your friend,” ſaid he. Take 
theſe twenty crowns—T inſiſt upon it. Why is not my ability equal to 
my good wiſhes for you? I grieve that I cannot ſecure you a happier 
lot for the future.“ What!?* anſwered the peaſant, * inſtead of treating 
me as your enemy, are you ſo good as to be my protector ? Would you 
be my preſerver?— Alas! my crime renders me unworthy of this | good- 
| neſs. No! if I die with hunger, I will not take this money.“ The 
Pedlar, inſiſting ſtill, compels him to take it. The whole family kiſs 
the benevolent hand which had thus preſerved them from death. Tears 
only on every face can ſpeak their grateful hearts, and the Pedlar retires 
with that ſweet delight which benevolent minds alone can taſte. 
Oh ye! on whom Fortune ſmiles, the gay, the proud, the affluent, the 
avaricious ! after this example of benevolence in a poor Pedlar, can your 
hearts 
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hearts be ever inacceſſible to pity? Can you henceforth behold unmoved 
the ſufferings of your fellow-creatures? Will you never feel the delight of 
doing good? Oh! ſleep not in the boſom of affluence. Fortune is incon- 
ſtant; enjoy her preſent favours; but forget not this important truth, that 
your ſuperfluitics, at leaſt, are the patrimony of the poor. 


* 


A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 


HE late excellent Princeſs of Orange, eldeſt daughter to our Jate 


good King George the Second, in her earlieſt years aſſumed a pride 
of bchaviour to the Court ladies, unſuitable to her Royal birth and high 


ſtation. When a lady of 'the firſt quality happened one day to be in 


waiting, the Princeſs obliged her to ſtand in her preſence ſo long, that the 


lady was ready to faint. She complained of this treatment to Queen 
Caroline; who aſſured the complainant, ſhe would take care to reform 
this improper conduct i in the Princeſs ; to this end ſhe ſent for her, and 
defired her to read in a certain book, which ſhe put into her hands. T he 
Princeſs read, ſtanding all the time for more than an hour, and then pauſed. 

The Queen commanded her to read on.—She obeyed for near an hour 
more, and being not permitted to ſit down, ſhe burſt into tears: Upon 
this, the Queen ſaid to her, Princeſs, I hope this leſſon will teach you 
humanity. How could you ſo far forget yourſelf, as to oblige Lady 


to wait on you ſo long, and not to aſk her to fit down? She was a woman 


of the firſt quality, but had ſhe been a nurſery maid, you ſhould have 
remembered ſhe was a human creature, and like yourſelf.” The Princeſs 


thanked her Majeſty for her LOR, and never gave her occaſion for 


the like reprehenſion. 
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ANECDOTE or FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


N one of the forced marches, the King rode beſide his cavalry, and 
heard a trooper, at a very little diſtance, make a horrid noiſe with 
curſing and ſwearing. He immediately rode up to him; and heard him 
exclaim, among many other ſhocking oaths, ** I wiſh this damned ſort 
of life at an end.” . ** You are very right, my boy,” cried the King, I 
wiſh the ſame—but what can we do! We muſt have patience until it is 
peace.” With ſuch lenity did the King behave to his ſoldiers, although 
they deſerved to be reproached, —nay, even puniſhed. This accounts, in 
ſome meaſure, why the Pruſſian troops ſurmounted the greateſt dangers, 
and gained the moſt glorious victories under ſuch a leader as Frederick, 
juſtly called the Great. 


For THE KING. 
 STANZAS BV an OLD CURATE or DEDDINGTON, 


IN OXFORDSHIRE, AGED EIGHTY, 


THOU, -who art all ear to hear, 
Who art all eye to ſee, 
In our diſtreſs, where ſhall we fly, 
But, mighty God, to thee! 


Thou ſe'ſt our hearts with ſorrow f fill d. 
Our ſins for mercy cry; 


1 if the ſheep have gone aſtray, 
Let not the e die. 


2 N Thou 


2 
Thou hear ſt, when two or three their vows 
Into thy temple bring; 


O hear when thouſands join their cry, 
Kind Heaven—O ſpare our King. 


When Judah's Lord lay ſick to death, 

Thou heard*ft his mournful prayers; 

And gaw'ſt that good and pious King 
A life of fiftcen years: 
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Pity. and ſec—a Nation ſad 
Before thy altar prays, 

Let George ſtill live to bleſs this Jab; 
Nor die—till full of days. 


Then ſhall a joyful people pay 
To thee their vows lincere, 

And with united voices ling, 
Praiſe God, my God moſt dear. 
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ANECDOTE or HOLBEIN, 


A FAMOUS PAINTER IN HENRY THE EIGHTH'S REIGN. 


—_— 
* 
„ 


NOBLEMAN of the firſt quality came one day to ſee Holbein, 

when he was drawing a figure after the life. Holbein begged his 
Lordſhip to defer the honour of his viſit to another day ; which the Noble- 
man taking as an affront, broke open the door, and very rudely went up 
ſtairs. Holbein, hearing a noiſe, came out of his chamber, and meeting 
the Lord at his door, fell into a violent paſſion, and puſhed him back- 
wards 
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wards from the top of the ſtairs to the bottom. However, conſidering 
immediately what he had done, he eſcaped from the tumult he had raiſed, 
and made the beſt of his way to the King. The nobleman, who was 
much hurt, though not ſo much as he pretended, was there ſoon after 
him; and upon opening his grievance, the King ordered Holbein to aſk 


pardon for his offence. But this only irritated the nobleman the more, 


who would not be ſatisfied with leſs than his life; upon which the King 
ſternly replied, My Lord, you have not now to do with Holbein, but 


« with me; whatever puniſhment you may contrive by way of revenge 
„ againſt him, ſhall aſſuredly be inflicted upon yourſelf: Remember, pray, 
my Lord, that I can, whenever I pleaſe, make ſeven Lords of ſeven 


«« Ploughmen, but I cannot t make one Holbein of even ſeven Lords.“ 


STORY or TWO SISTERS. 


Noble and ancient family, in one of the interior provinces of France, 


had a great number of children. The daughters, eſpecially, were 
a heavy burthen on the family income; which, though very decent, was 


inadequate to any deſign of giving them each a portion ſufficiently conſi- 
derable to procure them a ſettlement fit for their birth. 


The young ladies, as is too uſual in France in theſe caſes, were ſent 


into convents, and only one reſerved at home. 


This was the eldeſt, for whom, it ſeems, they hoped to a a huſband 


in a young Count, whoſe eſtate lay contiguous to theirs, and who was 


not only a near relation, but had often expreſſed a deſire of being more 
nearly related. a | 
He was very rich, and highly cane one of his uncles had a con- 


ſiderable place at Court, and, having no children, had declared the young 
Count his heir. 
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Theſe flattering proſpects made him the idol of all the TITER IR fami- 
lies where he was acquainted, and induced them, of courſe, to uſe all their 
endeavours to obtain him for a ſon-in-law. 


One of the daughters above- mentioned, after a ſtay of ſome years in a 
convent, grew tired of her ſituation, and n upon her parents to take 


her home. | 
She was an inſinuating artful girl, and by her dexterity had gained an 
aſcendancy over her mother, by whoſe per ſuaſions the father conſented 


that ſhe ſhould leave her confinement. 
But the youngeſt was not ſo fortunate; ſhe had often requeſted to be 


freed from the diſagreeable abode ſhe was in; but her letters, though full 
of the moſt pathetic entreaties, were * diſregarded, and very ſeldom 
anſwered. 

Worn out with i impatience at ſuch treatment, ſhe ventured to utter ſome 
ſpirited complaints in a letter to one of her aunts; but this lady very 1n- 
judiciouſly ſhewed it to her father, whom it exaſperated much more than 
it could move. 

He was a man of a moroſe and brutal diſpoſition, tt with 
ideas of his conſequence, and that of his family, intereſted to the higheſt 
degree, and ready to ſacrifice every conſideration to its aggrandizement. 

His wife was a woman of the ſame character, proud, haughty, unfeel- 
ing, and made up of ill- nature and vanity. 

Theſe were not perſons from whom much was to be expected through 
pity and ſupplication. The poor young lady, accordingly, having con- 


tinued to remonſtrate in vain during a long ſpace of time, loſt her hopes 


and her health, and fell dangerouſly ill. | 
Louiſa, that was her name, was, at this period, in the bloom of open- 
ing beauty; ſhe was turned of fixteen, pertectly well made, and poſſeſſed 
an air of lovelineſs and dignity together, that made her the favourite of 
all her acquaintance. Several gentlewomen had interceded in her behalf 

tor a total releaſe from the convent, and an introduction into the world; 
_ cure 
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fure as they were that ſo handſome and accompliſhed a young lady would 
never want admirers. 

But the obſtinacy of the father was proof againſt all petitions in her 
favour. In this he was joined by the mother, who, with equal hardneſs 
of heart, rejected all expoſtulations, and inſiſted that a nunnery ſhould be 
her portion. 

Her illneſs, however, and the imminent danger they were informed ſhe 
was in, obliged them at laſt to remove her home, and to treat her with 
ſome appearance of kindneſs. 

As ſhe was a girl of excellent temper, full of ſweetneſs and good- 
nature, this ſeeming return of parental affection, made ſo powerful an 
impreſſion upon her, that ſhe quickly recovered her health and ſpirits. 
But the conſequences of this recovery were far from being favourable to 
her. Determined, at all events, to ſacrifice her to their ambitious views, 
her parents again prepared to remand her back to her impriſonment. — 
The firſt propoſal they made to her on this ſubject, affected her ſo much, 
that ſhe fainted away, and was with much difficulty brought to her ſenſes. 

Convinced that to force her to return to that odious ſpot would be in- 
ſtant death to her, they deſiſted from the attempt, and took the reſolution 
to prevail upon her to cant! by other means than thoſe they had uſed 
hitherto. 

Deceit was now called in to their aſſiſtance ; they pretended that the 


addreſſes of the young Count to her eldeſt ſiſter, would not continue long, | 


if he once perceived that her fortune was leſs than they had at firſt ap- 
prized him; that it was therefore neceſſary they ſhould feign ſhe was 
deſtined to paſs her life in a convent, otherwiſe her ſiſter would miſs of a 
ſplendid ſettlement; which ſhe certainly muſt loſe all hopes of, if three 
daughters were to divide the fortune which the Count had long been made 

to believe was only the property of one. 
They promiſed moſt ſolemnly, at the ſame time, that as ſoon as the 
marriage had taken place, ſhe ſhould be at liberty to . her retirement, 
| H 2 and 
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8 
and ſhould live at large, without any further reſtraint ON "TY perſon, or 
her inclinations. 

Won by theſe promiſes, and by a variety of 3 which they took 
care to make her on this occaſion, ſhe conſented, at length, to repair to 
her former manſion. Both father and mother attended her thither, and 
behaved with ſo much outward tenderneſs at parting, that they left her 
fully convinced ſhe might rely on all they had ſaid. 

In the mean time, Narciſſa, that ſiſter who had found means to deliver 
herſelf from her monaſtic fetters, began to appear a troubleſome gueſt to 
her parents. 

Whether the young Count grew cool in his attendance on the eldeſt, or 

Whether her father and mother were apprehenſive of ſuch an event, they 
had already caſt a diſapproving eye on her preſence in the family ; and 
would willingly have ditpatched her to the ſame confinement with Louiſa ; 
had they not apprehended, that being more knowing, the would have not 
only refuſed compliance . but induced her ſiſter to join in the 
re fufal. | | 

After conſulting in what manner to proceed with Narciſſa, they deter- 
mined to attempt a plot with her, of a deeper, as well as of a blacker die 
than that which had ſucceeded with her ſiſter. 

After loading her with careſſes, and perſuading her that ſhe was the 
confidential poſſeſſor of all their fecrets, they told her, as a proof of the 

| high truſt which they repoſed in her, that they propoſed to make her the 
inftrument of the deſign which they had reſolved to carry into execution 
reſpecting her ſiſter Louiſa. 

They repreſented to Narciſſa, that the invincible obſtinacy of that ſiſter 
made it requiſite to aſſail her by artifice, and to draw her imperceptibly 
into thoſe meaſures, which otherwiſe it was clear ſhe would never embrace. 

The ſtratagem they propoſed, was, that Narciſſa ſhould repair to the 
convent on a viſit, as it were, to Louiſa; where, after two or three weeks 
or a month's ſtay, they would come down, on a pretence to bring her 


home; but that i in the mean time ſhe ſhould make it her buſineſs to con- 
verſe 
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3 
verſe as much as poilible with Louiſa on the Count's courtſhip to their 
eldeſt ſiſter, and convince her, by every argument ſhe could think of, that 
his avaricious diſpoſition hindered him from concluding the buſineſs, 
while he ſaw both her younger ſiſters in a way to claim a ſhare of that 
fortune which he had been given to underſtand was to have been entirely | 
ſettled upon her alone. 

In order to make the ſtronger impreſſion on the mind of Louifa, Nar- 
ciſſa was to tell her, that in conſequence of theſe conſiderations, ſhe had 
taken the determination to abſent herſelf from home, and to feign a liking 
to a monaſtic life, the ſooner to bring her fiſter's marriage to a concluſion. 
That poſſibly, the Count, on ſeeing both the youngeſt ſiſters withdrawn 
from the world, would heſitate no longer, and terminate the buſineſs which 
the family wiſhed ſo ardently to ſee completed. "RP 

Fraught with theſe inſtructions, and prepared to execute them by every 
promiſſory view, which both her father and mother induſtriouſly held out 
on this occaſion, ſhe haftened to the convent; where ſhe found Louiſa 
beginning to tire of her ſituation, and panting for that liberty, of which 
the little ſhe had taſted at home, ſome months before, had given her a 
very great reliſh. | | 

Narciſſa did not fail, according to the injunctions ſhe had received, to 
behave with all the artifice of which ſhe was miſtreſs, and to work upon 
the mind of her artleſs ſiſter with ſo much dexterity, as to perſuade her 
it was for their intereſt, as well as that of their eldeſt ſiſter, to remain in 
the nunnery until ſhe was actually married. | 

On the father and mother's coming to fetch her home, according to 
appointment, ſhe acted the part agreed upon to admiration; and brought 
her ſiſter Louiſa into her meaſures ſo completely, that their parents returned 
home entirely ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of their ſtratagem. 

In the mean time, from whatever cauſes it might proceed, the marriage 
of the eldeſt ſiſter was protracted from day to day, and the Count did not 
ſeem to betray the leaſt impatience « on. that account. 
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But the young lady's parents began to loſe all their patience, and were 
no longer able to refrain from carrying the deſign they had framed, relative 
to the two other daughters, into the ſpeedieſt execution. 

They went to the convent, and informed the two ſiſters, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary, for the acceleration of their ſiſter's marriage with the 
Count, to act a ſtill more explicit part than they had done hitherto, and 
to cloſe the comedy they had begun, by taking the veil, and . 
to become nuns in good earneſt. 

This, you will readily conceive, was no agreeable meſſage to either of 


them. Louiſa oppoſed it at firſt with great ſpirit and vehemence, but 


Narciſſa offering to lead the way in this diſagreeable buſineſs, ſhe with 


much difficulty conſented to the propoſal made to them, after having 


received the molt poſitive aſſurances that this ſhould be the laſt act of the 


deceitful performance impoſed upon them. 
Ihe talk they were now put upon muſt certainly have been highly mor- 
tifying to young ladies in the prime of youth and beauty, and no ways 


inclined to the lite they were now about to lead for n a twelvemonth, 
or even more. ä 

Such is the uſual ſpace allotted to that trial; which, in convents, is 
called the noviciate. On its expiration, it is expected that they who have 
gone through it ſhould either enter into a ſolenin engagement for we,” or 
elſe depart from the-convent. | 

It is uſual, at the ſame time. for thoſe who become novices, whe- 


ther men or women, to cut off their hair. This, you well know, is a 


great ſacrifice to a French woman; who takes uncommon pride in that 


appendage of comelineſs, and parts with it, therefore, with infinite 


reluctance, 
This loſs muſt have been particularly felt by the two young ladies; had 
their real intentions been what they outwardly appeared, the deprivation 


of that ornament would have been of no conſequence to them, in a place 
where they were to be hidden from the ſight of men; but expecting to be 


delivered from the tribulations they were undergoing for the ſake of their 
ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, as ſoon as the Count had married her, the proſpect of appearing in 
ſociety without that neceſſary appurtenance to gaiety, maſt have vey much 
affected them. 
Narciffa, you ſee, had gone great lengths in her endeavours to circum- 
vent Louiſa. Every motive that her parents could frame was adduced on 


this occaſion; they aſſured her that a few months ſhould terminate her 


captivity, and that on her feigning a fit of illneſs, they would immedi- 
ately recall her home. 

Filled with theſe hopes, and with the expectation of that portion 
which was to go to Louiſa, on her remaining a Nun, Narciſſa cheerfully 
co-operated with the views of her parents on her poor ſiſter. 

But, excluſive of Narciſſa, another perſon was to be won over, to aſſiſt 
in this affair. This was the lady Abbeſs of the monaſtery in which they 


now were novices. She was accordingly made participant of the ultimate 


reſolutions adopted by the parents of the young ladies. 


This abbeſs, on the firſt opening of the buſineſs, was by no means in- 


clined to ſecond the intentions of theſe hard-hearted people. The enor- 


mity of the treatment they inflicted on their children was too viſible to 


meet with her immediate concurrence; and it was not till they had aſſured 
her in the ſtrongeſt terms that they were not in circumſtances to provide 
otherwiſe for them, that ſhe conſented to be acceſſary to their defigns. 

Near half the noviciate was expired, when Nareiſſa, vexed at ſeeing no 
end to the Count's - courtſhip, petitioned for a releaſe from confinement, 
and feigned an illneſs, as ſhe had been allowed. | 

But this anſwered no- other purpoſe than to bring her parents to the 
convent to viſit her, and to make freſh aſſurances of their favourable inten- 
tions relative to her. 

On the expiration of the, dna and entrance into the twelfth month 
of their noviciate, Louiſa began to be alarmed at her ſituation, and exclaimed 
loudly againſt the barbarity of their treatment, threatening to endure it no 
longer, and to throw lth: the habit the had ny aſſumed in compliance to 
her parents. | 


Nare iſſa 
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Narciſſa herſelf was not pleaſed with theſe repeated delays; and could 
hardly contain her diſcontent within the bounds of the diſſimulation ſhe 
had hitherto preſerved. . 

But the time was come that her parents had looked 7M to diſſemble no 
longer themſelves. They came to the convent, and told Louiſa, that, 
after the matureſt deliberation, they ſaw no other method of rendering the 


family happy, than by embracing the monaſtic ſtate, and continuing to 
wear the habit ſhe had aſſumed; that ſhe had better do it with a good 


grace, than adhere to a refuſal, which they gave her to underſtand would 


be unavailing ; that by complying cheerfully with their requeſt, ſhe would 


gain and experience their good-will in a manner that would render her 


ſituatien pleaſing and comfortable in the higheſt degree; that every accom- 
modation, ſuitable to her ſtate, ſhould be found her with the utmoſt kind- 


neſs and liberality; and that, in ſhort, every favour and indulgence ſhould 
be ſhewn her, that ſhe could aſk or wiſh for. 


Louiſa was a girl of excellent ſenſe, as well as of exquiſite feelings.— 
She had not lived ſo long in a convent, without being perfectly acquainted 
with what ſort of happineſs and ſatis faction is to be found in ſuch places. 

Nature had formed her for ſociety and pleaſure, and a monaſtery was 
the laſt thing in her thoughts. Her mind was full of that livelineſs which 
keeps every paſſion on the wing, and her whole appearance ſhewed her 
born for every enjoy ment of life. 


To a young perſon of this frame, ſuch a propoſal was like a clap of 


thunder; it bereaved her, for a while, of ſenſe and motion; ſhe was carried 


to her cell, and confined to her bed ſeveral days. 
This, however, had no effect on her parents; they left . to the care 


of Narciſſa,. fully reſolved not to recede from their determinations. 


As ſoon as they had heard that ſhe was recovered, and ſomewhat com- 
poſed, they returned, and inſiſted peremptorily on her compliance. | 


She threw herſelf at their feet, and implored their commiſeration in the 


moſt moving terms; ſhe offered, in caſe they would relent, to give up all 
expectation of fortune, and to make her portion over to her other ſiſters; 
| | ſhe 
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ſhe required no more than a bare maintenance, and to be ſuffered to live in 
the plaineſt manner; promiſing faithfully to act with all deference to their 
commands in domeſtic matters. 
Inſtead of being ſoftened by the prayers and tears of a lovely daughter 
ſubmiſſively proſtrate at his feet, the brutal father ſpurned her from him 
with the moſt ſhocking ſternneſs: he threw himſelf into the moſt furious 
paſſion ; and threatened, in caſe of further diſobedience, to ſend her to a 
penitential houſe of confinement, at four or five hundred miles een YL 
where ſhe ſhould be ſhut up all her days. 
You will, perhaps, think it ſtrange, that any man ſhould make ſuch 
threats, or that having made, he ſhould be able to execute them. But 
parental authority 1s ſometimes, in France, and in other countries abroad, 
carried to great extremities, It is a remnant of that dreadful power which 
parents formerly poſſeſſed over their children, even in the freeſt ſtates. 
The youth of Greece and Rome were not free from this terrible bondage; 
much leſs were thoſe of other countries, not ſo polite and civilized. 
A menace of this nature filenced at once the unhappy Louiſa, and left 
her no alternative between immediate obedience, and the worſt of miſery. 
After having diſpoſed of Louiſa in this manner, it was now v Narcilla' * 
turn to learn her own deſtiny. | 
Her parents began, by expreſſing their regret at the Wan of the 
Count, who, notwithſtanding his ſeeming attachment to their eldeſt ſiſter, 
was perpetually enquiring whether her two ſiſters had made their vows, 
and bound themſelves formally to a continuance of the profeſſion they 
had embraced. They ſaw that nothing ſhort of this would induce him 
ever to marry her; that it was much againſt their inclination to part with 
ſo diſcreet and prudent a child; but they flattered themſelves, from her 
moderation and good ſenſe, - that ſhe would, as well as they; perceive the 
neceſſity of the meaſures they had planned for the general good of the 
family, and hoped, therefore, ſhe would acquieſce, in conjunction with 
her ſiſter Louiſa, in the earneſt deſire and requeſt of her parents, that my 
ſhould both embrace a monaſtic life, 


5 Such 
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Such a ſpeech ſtruck Narciſſa with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment; ſhe remained | 


ſome minutes confounded and ſpeechleſs, and hardly miſtreſs of her ſenſes. 

She now perceived how groſsly ſhe had been deceived; ſhe faw the 
drift of all the pretended bounties and feigned careſſes ſhe had lately expe- 
rienced; but what ſunk deepeſt into her heart, ſhe ſaw too plainly that 
ſhe had entangled herſelf paſt all deliverance. 

When ſhe had recollected herſelf, finding that reſiſtance would be vain, 
ſhe promiſed implicit acquieſcence; and only begged that ſhe and her 
ſiſter might be allowed a ſhort ſpace of time to compoſe their minds, and 
prepare themſelves for the great and unexpected e they were now to 
undergo for the reſidue of their lives. 

This was granted, and after making every promiſe of future indulgence 
and kindneſs conſiſtent with the nature of a monaſtic life, their parents 
took leave of them, with every demonſtration of tenderneſs they were able 
to feign. 

As ſoon as they were gone, and the two unfortunate ſiſters retired to 
their cell, Narciſſa fell on her knees before Louiſa, and, with a flood of 
tears, acknowledged the part ſhe had acted throughout the whole tranſac- 
tion, aſking her forgiveneſs with every mark of the deepeſt contrition. 

Louiſa, whoſe ſoul was all tenderneſs and magnanimity, embraced 
Narciſſa in the moſt affectionate manner, and gave her every aſſurance of 
an entire forgiveneſs and reconciliation. 

Narcifla, though ſhe had condeſcended to be an *ifirarnent of deceit, 
was not ſo far depraved, as to be inſenſible of her guilt. She now ſin- 


cerely repented the baſeneſs of her conduct; and took a reſolution to exert 


herſelf to the utmoſt, in order, if poſſible, to extricate her ſiſter as well as 
herſelf. | 


Louiſa, whoſe tender difookition had ſunk her into the ol violent 


grief and affliction, gave herſelf up to weeping and lamentation ; and was 
ſo wofully dejected, as to reject all conſolation. 


But Narciſſa, who felt no leſs the indignity of the treatment they both 
ſuffered, did not ſubmit to the like — of — As ſhe was 


older, 
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older, . more converſant in the world, ſhe had alſo acquired ſagacity 
and reſolution; and was determined to try all the could to defeat the pur- 
poſe of her ufinatural parents. 

Inſtead of unavailingly deploring the 3 of their fate, ſhe adviſed 
her ſiſter to collect her ſpirits, and prepare for an attempt to eſcape from 
the priſon wherein they were ſo undeſervedly confined. 

Louiſa was not backward in acceding to this propoſal; and though not 
10 fertile in expedients as her ſiſter, ſhewed every readineſs to concur in 
any ſcheme that might ſeem practicable. 

After holding a variety of conſultations in what manner to effect their 
are and whither to fly after effecting it, they agreed on the following: 
Among the many interceſſors in favour of Louiſa's emancipation, there 
was a young couſin, the intimate friend and companion of her infancy, 
who had paſſed ſeveral years in that convent wherein ſhe was now incloſed: 
that couſin had lately left it, in order to be married; her huſband happened 
at this time to be abſent with his regiment in Germany, in the army un- 
der the command of the Marſhal Contayes; which, by the bye, fixes the 
epocha of this tranſaction to the year 1759. 

In the abſence of her huſband, this young lady was ſettled in the family 
of an aunt, a woman of great good-nature and humanity, and who highly 
diſapproved of the treatment of her other niece, Louiſa, 

Both theſe ladies had often hinted they would be happy in the company 
of Louiſa, if ſhe could prevail on her parents to permit her to live with 
them. The aunt, in particular, who was a widow, and had no children, 
had always profeſſed a remarkable partiality for her. 

To this aunt and couſin Louiſa propoſed to her ſiſter they ſhould fly for 
ee not doubting they would either keep or conceal them from the 
reſentment and rage of their father, of which, they well knew, they ſhould 
experience the moſt outrageous degree, on his hearing of their flight. 

Having thus concerted a place of retreat, the next point was to con- 
trive hw to make their way out of the convent. 


1 


It was a ſtrong and ancient building; it had been conſtructed at the 
time when civil diſſentions were frequent in France; and had been for- 
merly ſurrounded with a broad moat, now converted into orchards and 
gardens, beyond which there was an outer wall, beſide that which incloſed 
the convent itſelf. | 

The fight of theſe difficulties did not, however, diſcourage them. The 
greateſt obſtacle to ſurmount was a large maſtiff, chained in the day, but 
let out during the night, and whoſe vigilance in the garden rendered it 
impaſſable without immediate notice. 

It was, therefore, thought adviſable to make their attempt duels the 
cloſe of the day, after the laſt evening ſong was over, when the nuns 
would be all retired to their cells, and no perſon would be ſtirring in any 
part of the houſe. 

After having thrown off their monaſtic habit, and put on a convenient 
dreſs, they ſallied forth accordingly in the duſk of the evening, and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where, it ſeems, they had obſerved the windows 
were low enough to let themſelves into that garden which had formerly 
been the moat. | 

When arrived there, the next buſineſs was to find a ladder, which they 
had ſome days before perceived to be uſed for the _—_ of NS. | 
fruit from the trees. 

In the mean time, an elderly nun, whoſe office it was to wad the round 
of the dormitory, as it is called, and to knock at the door of every cell, 
coming to that of the two ſiſters, and receiving no anſwer, ara; 
alarmed the lady Abbeſs, who repaired to their chamber. 

No anfwer being returned to her, any more than to the other, the door 
was opened by the common key that is always in that lady's poſſeſſion, 
and by which ſhe lets herſelf into every perſon's apartment whenever ſhe 
pleaſes. 

On finding them gone, ſhe ordered the alarum bell to be rung, and diſ- 
N all the lay-ſiſters in queſt of the — 7 

Theſe 
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Theſe two unfortunate young ladies, after a long ſearch, had at laſt 
found the ladder they had fo much wanted ; but ſeveral of the ſteps were 
miſſing, and they were obliged to make the beſt uſe of it they could in 
this imperfect condition, not however till they had loſt time in ſeeking 
for them. 

The delay occaſioned by this ſearch proved fatal: they were on a the 
point of applying the ladder to the outer wall, when two of the moſt 
active of the lay ſiſters came up with them. 

Theſe immediately ſeized and detained them, till the atk came up 
they were then brought back into the convent ; and, notwithſtanding all 
their tears and lamentations, locked = in ſeparate chambers during the 

enſuing night. 

Next day the Abbefs ſent their parents word of what had bow — 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſavage fury of the father on this occaſion · 
Had they been the moſt abandoned of wretches, his uſage of them could 
not have been worſe: he loaded them with all manner of abuſe; and; 
without deigning to explain his intentions, he left them, with a ſolemn 
menace they ſhould never ſee his face again. 

Had the abbeſs retained the leaſt ſpark of religion or 3 ſhe muſt 

undoubtedly have inſiſted on the reſtoration of liberty to theſe innocent 
young women, who had done nothing but what they were * warranted 
in by the laws of God and man. 
But inſtead of hearkening to any ſuggeſtions of pity or duty, that 
worthleſs woman baſely conſented, from lucrative motives, as it afterwards 
appeared, to continue the vile inſtruments of barbarity which their inex- 
orable parents had found in her. 

In order to ſanctify the farce ſhe had projected, a ſolemn highs was 
held of all the nuns in the convent; both mothers and ſiſters, that is to 
ſay, both old and young, were called together, and the two young ladies 
were produced before them like culprits, to receive their ſentence. 

Narciſſa had courage enough to plead her cauſe before this aſſembly ; he 
n acknowledged che . of which ſhe had been guilty, and 


declared 


1 


declared that neither ſhe nor Louiſa had one moment entertained the leaſt 
idea of becoming nuns; and that what they had done was in pure com- 
pliance with the injunctions of their parents. 

But this juſtification availed nothing: ſhe was told, that, notwithſtand- 
ing her intentions to the contrary, her exterior conduct made her liable to 
be conſidered as a member of the community of which ſhe had ſo long 
worn the dreſs ; that, having ſcandalized it in the groſſeſt manner, ſhe 
was, according to the ſtatutes in force upon ſuch caſes, amenable to 
puniſhment. 

In purſuance of this declaration, the Abbeſs condemned them both to 
receive every morning a dozen of ſtripes with a diſcipline, to be daily 
repeated while they remained in the convent; telling them, at the fame 
time, that they had rendered themſelves unworthy of any mercy from 
their parents, who had delivered them up to her diſcretion, during the 
ſhort ſtay they were to maze in the convent; from whence they would 
ſoon be removed to a place of much ſeyerer confinement and harder living. 

On the next morning, the execution of this inhuman ſentence took 
place: two lay-ſiſters inflicted it upon them, i in the moſt unfeeling manner. 

Theſe lay- ſiſters are exactly the counter- part of the lay- brothers in the 
monaſteries of monks and friars: they are, generally, both men and wo- 
men of low birth, low education, and conſequently, of coarſe ideas. 

They are employed in the menial offices of the houſes they belong to, 
and undergo all the drudgery of the meaneſt domeſtics, being, in fact, 
no better than ſervants and labourers. | | 

Into ſuch hands it was the lot of Narciſſa and Louiſa now to fall. — 
Three mornings did the delicate frames of theſe two young ladies endure 


the infliction of this torture; which, no doubt, was by the direction of 


their cruel parents: the Abbeſs durſt never have proceeded to ſuch extre- 
mities without their moſt poſitive injuctions: the father was a man of too 

much conſequence for her to have adopted ſuch meaſures without them. 
The poor young ladies, however, not knowing where all this would 
end, and being debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, as well as the 
| ſight 
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fight of all viſitors, began to view their condition with horror, and to 
entertain the moſt deſperate ideas. 

Narciſſa, who was leſs patient than her ſiſter, told the nun who preſided 
at theſe executions, that if they did not ceaſe ſpeedily, ſhe knew how to 
put an end to them herſelf. 

This being reported to the Abbeſs, ſhe deſiſted from ſcourging them: 


but ordered that they ſhould ſtill continue under lock and key, and no 


perſon whatever be admitted to ſpeak to them. 

In this wretched condition they remained ſome days. when the Abbeſs, 
thinking they were ſufficiently prepared for what ſhe propoſed, ſent an 
artful nun to converſe with them, and ſift their intentions, and to diſcover 
whether the ſufferings they had gone through had diſpoſed them to ewe 
of any alternative, Raa than meet with a repetition. 

This crafty woman found them juſt in the ſituation ſhe could wiſh, 


drowned in tears, and bewailing themſelves in the moſt piteous manner: 
affecting the {ſincereſt ſorrow for their misfortunes, ſhe told them that a 


letter had that very. day been remitted to the Abbeſs from their father ; 
wherein he ſignified, that the ſhould not abate in the leaſt of the rigorous 


uſage of his unworthy daughters, as he ſtiled them; that he inſiſted they 


ſhould be kept apart from each other, fed on bread and water, and locked 
up in dungeons, if there were any in the convent. 

Such exceſs of cruelty threw the unfortunate young ladies into a greater 
agony of deſpair than ever: they flung themſelves on the ground before 
this nun, and beſought her to intercede with the abbeſs in their behalf, 
offering to do implicitly whatever ſhe ſhould order them. 

The nun withdrew, and gave an account to the Abbeſs bf the diſpoſi- 
tion ſhe left them in, and of the facility there now was to mould them 
into any form ſhe thought proper. 

In truth, the two ſiſters were now convinced that it was in vain to con- 
tend any longer with their deſtiny: cruel as it was, they both 8 to 
yield to it with as s good a grace as they were able, 


They 
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They ſent their humble requeſt to the Abbeſs, that the would forgive 
what was paſt, and overlook a miſdemeanor that was prompted by youth 
and folly, and whſch they would endeavour to atone for by a behaviour 


conformable to what ſhould be.required of them. 


Thus did theſe unhappy young ladies bow themſelves down before 
oppreſſion, and make a ſeeming virtue of the dire neceſſity they were 
driven to, of either obeying the tyrannical mandates of their barbarous 


Parents, or of being impriſoned like felons all the reſt of their lives. 


The Abbeſs now gloried in the victory ſhe had obtained over theſe hel p- 


Teſs young women: ſhe informed their parents of the new turn things had 
taken: in conſequence of which they deſired her to inform their daugh- 


ters, that when they had fulfilled their promiſes, then, but not before, 
they ſhould be forgiven, and received again into favour. 

The only remedy to the various evils they had been threatened with, 
was, therefore, adopted ; they demanded re-admittance into the ſtate they 
had quitted, with a ſolemn aſſurance of making the uſual vows, and con- 


fecrating themſelves to a monaſtic life. 


They were re-admitted accordingly, and in a few days took the irrevo- 
cable oath, and made their profeſſion with the uſual formalities. 

Narciſſa was, at this time, little more than twenty years of age, and 
though leſs beautiful than Louiſa, was allowed to be very handſome. 

Whether they were ever viſited, either by their father or their mother, after 
this dreadful ſacrifice, I could never learn. Poſhbly, the ſhame and re- 
morſe of having treated their children with ſo much inhumanity, may, 
when too late, have operated upon their conſciences, and made them averſe 
to behold the innocent and unfortunate objects of their criminal inflexibility. 

If, on the contrary, the wiſhes of this wicked couple went to a total 
diſcharge of all fort of incumbrance upon account of theſe - UNHAPPY chil- 
dren, they were very ſpeedily gratified. 

Soon after their profeſſion, Narciſſa, overcome with Op and repent- 
ance at having deceived her ſiſter, loſt all peace of mind, and fell into a 
decline that carried her off about a twelvemonth after. | 

She 
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She died in the arms of Louiſa, imploring her forgiveneſs with her laſt 
breath. 475; | | h 

The 1 and noble-minded Louiſa had not only forgiven 

her, but, convinced of the ſincerity of her contrition, ſhe loved her with 

the warmeſt affection : ſhe claſped her to her boſom in her dying mo- 
ments; called her by every endearing name, and told her in the moſt 
moving and pathetic terms, that ſhe felt an inward affurance ſhe ſhould 
not long ſurvive her. 

Her prediction was very ſoon verified : ſhe ſickened a fol days EE the 
death of Narciſſa, for the loſs of whom ſhe became inconſolable; while 
ſhe was alive, they were a comfort to each other; the deprivation of her 
was a blow which her ſenſibility could not brook: there now remained 
no individual in whom ſhe could repoſe any confidence: the treatment ſhe | 

had met with in that houſe rendered it odious; and the neceſſity of paſſing 

her life in it aggravated the horrors of ſuch a fituation; ſhe ſhunned all 
ſociety, and became a prey to ſilence and melancholy: her beautiful form 
waſted gradually to a ſkeleton; and ſhe died at laſt ſix or ſeven months 
after Narciſſa, and was, at her earneſt deſire, buried in the ſame grave. 


POEM ov SHOOTING. (2/14 res pins bg 


BY LORD DEERHURST. 


AIL! happy ſports, which yellow Autumn chear, 
And crown the ripen'd honours of the year; 
The Mule to you her willing tribute pays, 
In artleſs numbers and incondite lays; 
Wou'd paint the pleaſures which to you belong, 
And bid the partridge tale adorn her ſong. 
Thomſon, whoſe boſom knew no vulgar fire, 
To your juſt praiſe attun'd his moral lyre; 
8 With 
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With rapture view'd the harveſt-teeming plain, 
And hymn'd its beauties in no common ſtrain; 
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00 Yet, ſometimes, by retirement led aſtray, 
| ih Too oft, thro' Fancy's flow'ry paths wou'd ſtray : 
| I As cruel, blame what man with juſtice loves, 
N Wo And cenſure ſports the poliſh'd mind approves. 
* Others pretend to feel what Thomſon felt; 
| l | 0 For the caught hare, or ſlaughter'd partridge melt, 
Wh. And while they read his gentle numbers o'er, 
1 Catch nicer feelings than they knew before. 


Say, ye reftin'd, who would theſe ſports upbraid, 


14 Say of what mould improv'd yourſelves are made; 
Wk: Say, ye humane, who wou'd theſe pleaſures blame, 
p10 Inſpir'd from whence theſe nicer feelings came? 


Deem not, while thus I ſpeak, my boſom ſteel, 
The man thro” ev'ry thrilling nerve I feel. 

Yet, when I view the great primæval plan, 

I ſee each animal defign'd for man; 

Since He who form'd Creation's vaſt deſign, 
To his own image ſaid, ** All theſe be thine.“ 
All who tremendous howl the foreſt's pride, 
Or range in harmleſs flocks the mountain's fide; 
Each fiſh that cuts with fins yon wat'ry way, 
Each bird that flits thro' realms of liquid day. 
Inſtructed Man his line of duty knows, 

Nor heſitates to do what God allows. 


9 0 0 Now to capacious barns the happy ſwain, 
10 On loaded teams bears home his golden grain; 
Or forms, in well- compacted heaps, his ſtore, 
While frequent ſheaves adorn the field no more. 
| | Now 
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Now oft the choral harveſt-home we hear, 
To none more grateful than the ſportſman's ear; 


Thoſe ſounds, which pleaſure to his breaſt convey, 


Announce deſtruction to the feather'd prey. 
Hence, partridges, approaching ſlaughter date, 
And fear in every paſling gale their fate; 
Where now in ſafety ſhall the covey fly? 

In what receſs unknown to Bouchier lie? 


Where ſhall it *ſcape unhurt from threatening foes, 


Or how elude the dog's ſagacious nole ? 

Fond of the licens'd joys September yields, 
With early ſtep I tread the ſpangl'd fields; 
With buſkin'd foot I bruſh the morning dew, 
The flying game with ardor to purſue. 
Cautious I tread the ſtubble field around, 
While the ſtauch pointer beats it all around; 
See with the wind he ranges o'er the plain; 
Each furrow tries, and tries it o'er again; 
Mark him each ſcent ſolicitous inhale, 

Then ſudden ſtop, and draw the tainted gale. 
Fix'd as a ſtatue o'er his latent prey, 
Nothing can lure him from the ſpot away ; 
And if too eager, he ſhou'd on proceed, | 
He ſtands corrected by the lo, take heed!” 


And waits till borne on flutt'ring wing they riſe, 


And ſpeed on ſounding pinions thro' the ſkies; 
Then be it mine to mark their courſe on high, 
And point the level tube with ſquinted eye. 
The random ſhot I ſcorn! and doubtful aim, 
Nor wiſh by chance a hdpleſs bird to maim; 
But from the reſt I ſingle one alone, 
Nor fail to bring the fated victim down, 

K 2 
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Fond 
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Fond youths, unſkill'd their ardor to contain, 
While the warm blood impetuous ſwells each vein. 
Too hot to think, too eager to debate, 
Too raſh the proper moment to await, 
At riſing coveys with impatience ſtare, 

And fire their uſeleſs guns in vacant air! 

Let care and quickneſs mark your better ſport, 

Your judgment ſound, deliberation ſhort; 
So ſhall the baffl'd ſhot bring rare diſgrace, 
And your ſwell'd bag bear home the frequent brace. 
Let the fierce huntſman, with his circling crew, 
Thro? many a maze the tim'rous hare purſue ; 
Let others draw with care th' incloſing net, 
And catch whole coveys at a ſingle ſet.— 
Yours be the joys which partridge ſhooting yields, 
Be mine with dog and gun to range the fields; 
And ever ſcornful of th' inſidious ſnare, - ; 
Wage with the flying game more open war! 


ANECDOTE or DEAN SWIFT. | 


s Swift was fond of ſcenes in low life, he miſſed no opportunity of 
being preſent at them, when they fell in his way. Once when he 

was in the county, he received intelligence that there was to be a beggar's 
wedding in the neighbourhood. He was refolved not to miſs the oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing ſo curious a ceremony; and that he might ſee the whole 


as a blind fidler, with a bandage over his eyes, and he would attend him 
as his man to lead him. Thus accoutred, they reached the ſcene of action, 


when the blind fidler was received with ſhouts of joy. They had plenty 
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of meat and drink, and plied the fidler and his man with more than was 
agreeable to them, They ſung, they danced, told their ſtories, crack'd 
jokes, &c. in a vein of humour entertaining to the two gueſts. When 
they were about to depart, they pulled out their leather pouches, and re- 
warded the fidler very handſomely. The next day the Dean and the 


Doctor walked out in their uſual dreſs, and found their companions of 


the preceding evenin | ſcattered about on different parts of the road, and: | 


the neighbouring at all begging their charity in doleful ſtrains, and 
telling diſmal ſtories of their diſtreſs. Among theſe, they found ſome 


upon crutches, who had danced very nimbly at the wedding; others ſtone 


blind, who were perfectly clear-fighted at the feaſt. The Doctor diſtri- 
buted among them the money which he had received as his pay; but the 


Dean, who mortally hated thoſe ſturdy vagrants, rated them ſoundly ; 


told them in what manner he had been preſent at the wedding, and was 
let into their roguery, and aſſured them, if they did not immediately apply 
to honeſt labour, he would have them taken up and ſent to gaol. Where 


upon the lame once more recovered their legs, and the blind their eyes, 
fo as to make a very precipitate retreat. 


IN TEMPERANCE. 


YRUS, when a youth, being at the Court of his grandfather 
Aſtyages, undertook one day to be the cup-bearer at table. It was 

the duty of this officer to taſte the liquor before it was preſented to the 
King. Cyrus, without performing this ceremony, delivered the cup in a 
very graceful manner to his grandfather. The King reminded him of 
the omiſſion, which he imputed to forgetfulneſs. No, replied Cyrus, I 

was afraid to taſte, becauſe I apprehended there was poiſon in the liquor; 

For not long nee, at an entertainment which you gave, I obterved that 


the 


U 7 7 

the Lords of your Court, after drinking of it, became noiſy, quarrelſome, 
and frantic, Even you, Sir, ſeemed to have forgotten that you were 
a King. | 


ANECDOTE . i 


OF A FAT COUNTRY PARSON. 
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\ Clergyman who had long dozed over ſermons in the pulpit, and 
ſtrong beer in his parlour, happened one Sunday, after a plentiful 
crop of tythes, to exert himſelf mightily; his text was, . The patience 
of Job.” Deeply impreſſed with his own diſcourſe, he, probably for the 
firſt time, acknowledged to his ſpouſe at ſupper, that he was ſomewhat 
choleric, but that hereafter he was reſolved to practiſe himſelf what he 
had preached to others. But, added he, let us refreſh ourſelves with a 
mug of the beſt beer: remember the favourite barrel, may not this be a 
proper time to give it vent? The obedient wife, pleaſed with his good 
humour, flew to the cellar, but, alas! the barrel was ſtaved, and quite 
empty. What ſhould ſhe do? There was no hiding. My dear, ſaid ſhe, 
with deſpair in her eyes, what a ſad accident has happened! I am ſorry, 
replied the parſon, gravely, if any one has met with a misfortune; for my 
part, if it relates to me, I am reſolved to bear it with Chriſtian patience ; 
but where is the beer all this while? A-lack-a-day, that is the very 
thing; how it has happened I cannot underſtand, but it is all running on 
the ground. The parſon fell into a violent paſſion. My life, ſays ſhe, 
do but reflect upon your ſermon, think of the patience of Job. Job, ſaid 
he, don't talk to me of Job's patience. Job never had a barrel of ſuch 
beer in his life! 


ANEC- 


„ 


ANECDOTE of AN IRISH MAN. 


HEN the Britiſh and American armies were near each other, in 
the neighbourhood of German-town, five Heſſian ſoldiers, who 
had ſtraggled into the woods, and loſt their way, were met by an Iriſh- 
man, who was a private in Waſhington's army: He immediately preſented 
his piece, and deſired them to ſurrender: they, ſuppoſing that he was 
ſupported by a party of the enemy, did as he directed, and threw down 
their arms. He then marched them before him to the American lines, 
and brought them to. head quarters. General Waſhington wondered at 
the ſpirit and atchievement of the fellow, aſked him, how he, a ſingle 
man, could capture five? * Why,” ſays the Iriſhman, *<* pleaſe your Excel- 
lency, by. Jaſus, I ſurrounded them!” The General, who was ſeldom 
known even to ſmile, laughed heartily at the bull, and gave him a ſum of 
money, and promoted him to a halbert. . 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON THE CLOSE OP THE YEAR. 


NOTHER year 1s ended, and I have got one year leſs to live, one 

year more to account for at the bar of the Almighty, and am one 

year nearer to an eternal world: What do theſe thoughts ſuggeſt to me? 

Surely nothing leſs, nothing more ſeaſonable, and nothing of greater im- 

portance, than the neceſſity, the abſolute neceſſity, of numbering my days, 

that I may apply my heart unto wiſdom; of earneſtly ſeeking to know 

the things which belong unto my Peace, before they are for ever hidden 
from my eyes. 

How few among the ſons and daughters of mortality are min of 
their latter end! how few even of thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion 
are truly concerned to improve their time in preparing for their laſt 

great. 
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great change! Well might the prophet ſay, Who hath believed our 


report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” Men live as if 
they never were to die, and too many die utterly regardleſs of the life 
which is to come; ſuch is man's infatuation and ſtupidity, that he will 
not ſee, though it is daily before his eyes, that he is on the brink of eter- 
nity, and liable to drop into it every moment. Many are called off the 
ſtage of life ſuddenly and unexpectedly every revolving year; ſome in the 
bloom of youth, others juſt as they arrive to mature age. Melancholy 
accidents frequently terminate the lives of ſome, while dread diſeaſes 
daily haſten the deaths of others. Alas! how many have fallen the paſt 
year! how many began the year with as ſanguine expectations of ending 
it as myſelf, but ere the half of it was paſt, were ſummoned into another 
world! And wherefore am I till ſpared? Whence is it I am till a pro- 
bationer upon earth? Why am I permitted to ſee the cloſe of another 
ycar, while many younger than myſelf are numbered with the filent dead, 
and gone to the houſe appointed for all living? Surely theſe queſtions 
demand our moſt ſerious md, and ſhould be the matter of our conſtant 
meditation, 
Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, very "_ oblerves, * time waſted 


is e ee FM is life;* and 5 a8 1 conhidering the importance and 
neceſſity of improving it aright, adds, 


«« Buy no moment but in purchaſe of its worth, 


„ And what its worth, aſk death -beds, they can tell.” 


Yes, fellow mortal, Whoever thou art, whether young or old, rich or 
poor, be aſſured time is precious, and ſoon will be no more: death is at 


hand, and eternity awaits thee :—an awful eternity of bliſs or woe will, 


ere long, open on the whole human race, which ſhall be the everlaſting 


portion of thee, of me, of all: then let it be our conſtant ſtudy and pur- 
uit, according to the poet's admonition, 


To make each year a critic on the paſt, 
And live cach year as though it was our laſt.” 


CARDINAL. 
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ARDINAL Wolſey was firſt miniſter of ſtate to Henry the Eighth, 
and in great favour with him. He was a proud, inſolent, and 
vicious prelate, and falling under diſgrace, he was ſent for by the King ; 
but dying on his journey between York and London, he left this teſtimony 
behind him, to the honour of religion and virtue, viz. Had I ſerved my | 
God as zealouſly as I have ſerved my prince, he would not have forſaken | 
me in my old age. goto bra Short. Ing ew ru VI, , 2 
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ODE ro SPRING. 


OUTH of the year, delightful Spring ! 
Thy bleſt return on genial wing, 
Inſpires my languid lays; 
No more I ſleep in ſloth ſupine, 
When all creation at thy ſhrine 
Its annual tribute pays. 


Eſcap'd from winter's freezing pow'r, 

Each bloſſom greets thee, and each flow'r; 
And, foremoſt of the train, | 

By Nature (artleſs handmaid) dreſt, 

The ſnow-drop comes, in lilied veſt, 


Prophetic of thy reign. 


The lark now ſtrains her tuneful throat, 
And ev'ry loud and ſprightly note 
Calls echo from her cell; 
Be warn'd, ye maids, that liſten round, 
A beauteous nymph became a ſound; 
The nymph who lov'd too well. | 
55 | L 5 | The 
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The bright-hair'd ſun, with warmth benign, 

Bids tree and ſhrub, and {welling vine, | 
Their infant buds diſplay : | 

Again the ſtreams refreſh the plains, 

Which winter bound in icy chains, 


And ſparkling bleſs his ray. 


Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 
And inſtant glows th* enamell'd ground 
With nature's varied hues ; | 
Not ſo returns our youth decay'd, 
Alas! nor air, nor ſun, nor ſhade, 


The ſpring of life renews. 


The ſun's too quick revolving beam 
Apace diſſolves the human dream, 
And brings th' appointed hour; 
Too late we catch his parting ray, 
And mourn the idly waſted day, 
No longer in our pow't. | 


Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen'd ſight 
Purſues by Virtue's conſtant light 

A hope beyond the ſkies; 
Where frowning winter ne'er ſhall come, 
But roſy ſpring for ever bloom, 

And ſuns eternal riſe. | 
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An ANECDOTE or PHILIP THE SECOND. {151,15 55-43) 

HILIP, walking alone one day in one of the cloiſters belonging to the 
P convent of Eſcurial, a tradeſman ſecing the door open, went in 
Tranſported with admiration of the fine paintings with which the houſe is 
adorned, he addreſſed himſelf to the King, whom he took for one of the ſer- 
vants of the convent, and deſired him to ſhew the paintings, and deſcribe the 
ſubjects of them. Philip, with all the humility and condeſcenſion of a 
lay brother, conducted him through all the apartments, and gave him every 
ſatisfaction he could deſire. At parting the ſtranger took him by the 
hand, and ſqueezing it very affectionately, ſaid, I am much obliged to 
you, friend; I live at St. Martin's, and my name is Michael Bambis; if 
you ſhould come my way, and call on me, you will find a glaſs of good 

wine at your ſervice.“ And my name (ſaid the pretended ſervant) is . 


Philip the Second, and if you will call on me at Madrid, I will give you 
a glaſs of as good. 


| 


DDISON, after a long and manly, but vain ſtruggle with his diſ- 
temper, diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and with them all hopes of life. 

But with his hopes of lite, he diſmiſſed not his concerns for the living; 
but ſent for a youth nearly related, and finely accompliſhed, but not above 
being the better for good impreſſions from a dying friend. He came, but 
life now glimmering in the ſocket, the dying friend was filent ; after a 
decent and proper pauſe, the youth faid, ** Dear Sir! you ſent for me, 1 
believe, and I hope you have ſome commands; if you have, I thall 
hold them moſt ſacred.” May diſtant ages not only hear, but feel the 
reply !—Porcibly graſping the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid, “ See in what 
„peace a Chriſtian can die.” He ſpoke with difficulty, and ſoon 
expired. = | 
- „„ i | L 2 | ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 


OF A YOUNG FRENCH LAWYER, 


Farmer-General, who had acquired immenſe riches, as moſt of them 
J uſually do, had a ſon, whom he was very deſirous to bring up for 
the ſame buſineſs. 

The young man, who had, during his reſidence at College: formed dif- 
ferent connexions with other young men of opulent families, as ſoon as 
he was introduced into the world, launched into a variety of expence and 
extravagance, quite inconſiſtent with the plodding and circumſpectful 
profeſſion for which his father intended him. 

Finding him incorrigible, and yet wiſhing to ,reclaim him, the father 
was adviſed to purchaſe for him the place of a Counſellor in Parliament, 


as the French ſtile it; that is to ſay, a ſeat on the bench in one of their 


courts of judicature. 

In this he did no more than many opulent fathers do every day for their 
children in France, where the purchaſe of ſuch places is as uſual as of any 
poſt or employment whatever. 

His ſon, though wild and diſſipated, neither wanted ſenſe nor learning; 
it was not indeed of that ſort which would have qualified him for the poſt 
he held; but it was liberal, and preciſely of that nature which enables 
young men to ſhine in gay and faſhionable companies. 

Among other qualities, he had a peculiar turn for the laughable and 
ludicrous; and never miſſed an opportunity of exerciſing it whenever it 
offered. 5 

This of courſe made him very acceptable to thoſe of the ſame caſt; who 
form a large party among the young gentlemen in France. | 

As he added to this a humane and compaſſionate diſpoſition, he was 
quickly noted by thoſe who relied more upon that, than upon the good- 


neſs of the cauſes that brought them before the tribunal of which he was 
a member. 


PRE 


FRY 


Being handſome as well as tender-hearted, and extremely devoted to 
the fair ſex, no young gentleman of the long robe had more frequent 
viſits from the ladies, in the way of his profeſſion. 5 
His partiality to any cauſe that had a fair pleader to enforce it, was 
conſpicuous to all his brethren ; and he was emphatically ſtiled the patron 
and advocate of beauty. | 

Among the many female ſolicitors that attended his levees, there came 
one on whom the hands of the Graces had lavithed all they could beſtow, 
in ſuch profuſion, that the ſtruck him at once with that admiration and 
wonder which ſo completely cs and enſlave the. hearts of amorous 
young men. | 

I need not ſay that her requeſts were ſo many en which it was 
impoſſible for him to diſobey, and her looks ſo many * which pierced 
him to the very ſoul. 

He eſpouſed her cauſe with ſo much warn that in a ſhort time ſhe 
came triumphantly out of her ſuit, which was a very important one, no 
leſs than a conſiderable annuity ſettled upon her by a man of high rank. 

She had, it ſeems, been his miſtreſs: but his parents, deſirous of 
marrying him to a rich heireſs, had prevailed upon him to forſake her; 
which he did very reluctantly, after making a handſome proviſion for her. 

But his parents, who did not approve of this alienation, inſtituted a 
law ſuit, in order to recover it; and would have ſucceeded, but for the 
zeal and activity of our young magiſtrate, 

So important a ſervice merited undoubtedly ſome returns: he became i in 
his turn a ſolicitor, and was not refuſed. 

But as, previous to the winning of her ſuit, her e were 
very narrow, and, as the fees of lawyers and attornies were a continual 
drain upon her purſe, ſhe was fain to repleniſh it by the only means that 
were leſt, the ſale of her charms to a ſecret admirer; who ſupplied her 
with what was neceſſary to defray the charges of the law. 

This friend was a very debauched man: his riches enabled him to revel 
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among the women chat were venal; and his taſte led him to ſeek them 
indiſcriminately every where. | 

As people of this diſpoſition are liable to an infinity of dangers, he did 
not eſcape them; he contracted a violent diſtemper, and communicated it 
to his fair companion. 

She was ignorant of her tion when the loving inſtrument of her 
8 had been favoured with her embraces; he conſequently became a 
ſharer in her misfortunes. 

On the diſcovery of what had belkin him, inſtead of expreſſing any 
anger or ill-will to the damſel, he conceived the deſign of turning the 


matter to a jeſt, and of making it a ſubject of public pleaſantry. 


In order to compaſs this end the more effectually, he merrily propoſed 


to her to aſſiſt him in the ſcheme he had in view, as without her co- -Opera- | 


tion, it could not poſſibly take effect. 

This ſcheme was to bring into the ſame ſituation with himſelf two or 
three more young gentlemen of the law of his own degree, who had 
equally befriended her, by ſtrengthening his decifion in her favour with 
the addition of their own. 

As they had done this through his interceſſion, and chiefly to oblige 


him, he jocoſely argued that they had an eo right to the fame recom- 
pence with himſelf. 


But what was his aſtoniſhment, when the damſel told him, that though 


gratitude would have prevented her from coinciding with a propoſal which 
the doubted not he made in mere jeſt, yet he needed not bemoan himſelf 
for want of companions in adverſity : that the friends whom he wiſhed to 
participate in the donation ſhe had made him, had already received it as 
unintentionally and innocently on her part as he had himſelf. 

Our young judge was wonderfully elated with this news; he ſent his 


compliments to his fellow ſufferers, aſſuring them that he felt a particular 


ſatis faction to hear that the rewards due by the lady, for their exertions in 
her favour, had been diſtributed ſo impartially. 


HENRY 


E = 


ENRY the Third of France aſking thoſe about bim, one day, what 

it was the Duke of Guiſe did to.charm and allure every one's heart? 

he received this anſwer: Sir, the Duke of Guiſe does good to all the world 

without exception, either directly by himſelf, or indirectly by his recom- 

mendations. . He 1s civil, courteous, liberal; has always ſome good to ſay 

of EY body, but never ſpeaks ill of any: and this is the reaſon he reigns 
on men's hearts as abſolutely as your. Majeſty does in your kingdom. 


—— 


ORD Bacon, towards the latter end of his life, ſaid, that a little 
: ſmattering in philoſophy would lead a man to atheiſm; but a thorough. 
| infight into it will lead a man back again to a firſt cauſe; and that the firſt 
principle of right reaſon is religion; and ſerioufly profeſſed, that, after all 
his ſtudies and inquiſitions, he durſt not die with any other thoughts than 
thoſe of religion taught, as it is profeſſed among the Chriſtians. 


* 
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ON THE DEATH OF DR. ROBERT LEVET. 


\ONDEMN'D to Hope' s delufive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
By ſudden blaſts, or ſlow decline, 
Our ſocial comforts drop away. 


Well try'd through many a vary ing year, 
See Levet to the grave deſcend, 
Officious, innocent, ſincere, 
Ot every friendleſs name the friend. 


Yet till he fills affection's eye, 
Obſcurely wiſe and coarſely kind; 


Nor 
Sg 59 | 


Nor letter'd arrogance deny 
Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


: 


e ee 
6 | 


When fainting nature call'd for aid, 

And hovering death prepar'd the blow, 
His vigorous remedy diſplay'd 

The power of art without the ſhow. 
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i 0 . In miſery's darkeſt cavern known, 
His uſeful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. 
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No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain diſdain'd by pride; 
The modeſt wants of every day 
The toil of every day ſupplied. 


His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 

Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void, 

And ſure th' eternal maſter found 
The ſingle talent well employ'd. 


The buſy day—the peaceful night, 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 
His frame was firm—his powers were bright, 


Tho? now his eightieth year was nigh. 


Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 


And forc'd his ſoul the neareſt way. 
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AN ANECDOTE. | 
5 HEN the late Prince of Wales condeſcended to honour Mr. Pope 


with a viſit, Pope met the Prince at the water-fide, and expreſs- 


ing his ſenſe of the honour done him in very proper terms, joined with 
the moſt dutiful expreſſions of attachment. On which the Prince ſaid, 
it is very well, but how ſhall we reconcile your love to a Prince with 
your profeſſed indiſpoſition to Kings, ſince Princes will be Kings, in time.” 
Sir,“ replied Mr. Pope, I conſider royalty under that noble and au- 
thoriſed type of the lion; while he is young, and before his nails are 
grown, he may be approached and careſſed with ſafety and pleaſure,” 


Ax ANECDOTE. 1 


Late Archbiſhop having promiſed one of his chaplains, who was a 

A favourite, the firſt good living in his gift, that he ſhould like, and 
think worthy his acceptance: Soon after, hearing of the death of an old 
rector, whoſe parſonage was worth about two hundred pounds a year, 
ſent his chaplain to the place to ſee how he ſhould like it. The Doctor, 
when he came back again, thanked his Grace for the offer he had made 
him ; but ſaid, he met with ſuch an account of the country, and the neigh- 
bourhood, as was not at all agreeable to him, and therefore ſhould be glad, 
if his Grace pleaſed, to wait till ſomething elſe fell. Another vacancy not 
long after happening, the Archbiſhop ſent him to view that; but he re- 
turned as before, not ſatisfied with it, which did not much pleaſe his 
Grace. A third living, much better than either of the others, became va- 
cant, as he was told ;—the chaplain was again ſent to take a view of that; 
and when he came back, Well, now,” ſaid my Lord, how do you 
like this living? What objection. can you have to this?” „I like the 
; | M . country 


Ln 
country very well, my Lord,” anſwered he, . and the houſe, the income, 
and the neighbourhood, but — But! replied the Archbiſhop, what But 


can there be then?” But, my Lord,” ſaid he, the old incumbent is 
not dead; I found him ſmoaking his pipe at the gate of his houſe.” 


HONEST POVERTY. 


A CHINESE STORY. 


Man in the diſtrict of Sinkien, in China, had a long while ſuffered 

A. the hardſhip of pinching poverty, and found himſelf at length re- 
duced to a very trifle of money, without knowing where to find ſubſiſt- 
ence after it was gone, ſo that he and his wife, in deſpair, bought a little 
rice and arſenick, determining to mix them together, and put an end to 
their miſery: the rice was almoſt baked, and the arſenick was mixed 
therewith, when, on a ſudden, an inſpector of the Canton entered their 
houſe, who had come a great way, and was very hungry, and being in 
haſte to go elſewhere, ſpeedily demanded a little rice. As they told him 
there was none, he looked into the oven, and ſaw that it was almoſt 
ready, upon which he made bitter complaints that they ſhould tell him a 
| falſehood for the ſake of ſuch a trifle; when the maſter of the houſe, 
moving gently his hand, I was not willing, ſaid he to him, to give you 
any of this rice, and then, falling into tears, added the reaſon. At theſe 
words the overſeer took the diſh, threw the rice out of it, and buried it, 


then comforted the poor people; follow me, ſaid he to the huſband, I can 


give you fifty pounds of grain; this will ſerve you for ſome days, and 
perhaps in that time you may get a ſupply for the future. The poor man 


followed the inſpector; and thanking him for his charity, brought the 


grain home in a ſack. At his return he opened the ſack, and found, be- 
ſides grain, fifty ounces of fine ſilver; he was greatly aſtoniſhed at it, and 
. when 
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Lo 
when recovered from his ſurprize, It is doubtleſs, ſaid he to himſelf, the 
Emperor's filver that this man has collected according to his commiſſion, * 
and has forgot that he left it in the ſack ; if he ſhould be a debtor for this 
ſum to the Emperor, it would be a troubleſome buſineſs for him; he has 
had compaſſion upon me, and I am determined not to injure him; upon 
which, he returned ſpeedily to the inſpector, to reſtore him the ſilver: ins 
« As for me,” ſaid the inſpector, „ have had no commiſſion to gather 
money for the Emperor, nor did I put the money in the ſack, for where 
ſhould I have it, being ſo poor as I am? It muſt needs be a particular 
favour of Heaven.” It was to no purpoſe for the inſpector that he ſaid 
the ſilver did not belong to him, for the other having found it in the ſack 
with the grain, would not keep it: in ſhort, the Baclufen was, that they 


divided it between them, which proved a ſeaſonable aſſiſtance to them both. 


ANECDOTE or EPAMI NON DAS. 


PAMINON DAS, the Theban General, was at firſt but in low eir- 
cumſtances, yet the greatneſs of his ſoul never ſuffered him to ſtoop 

to gain: An agent from Xerxes, mentioning to him a vaſt ſum of money, 
he calmly anfwered, . Money, Sir, is a thing which muſt have nothing 
to do betwixt you and WF the King, your maſter, is inclined to do 
good, as an ally to Thebes, my friendſhip ſhall coſt him nothing; but if 
his deſign has any other views, all the gold and filver he poſſeſſes will 
never purchaſe one who ſuffers not the whole riches of the wb ſo much 


as to enter into competition with the love of his country, So Thebes, 


by his merit only, was raiſed to the higheſt pitch of glory, as Athens was 
kept from deſtruction ſolely by Demoſthenes. 


1. i 
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A TURKISH ANECDOTE. 


HE favourite of a Sultan threw a ſtone at a poor Derviſe, who had 

requeſted an alms. The inſulted Santon dared not to complain, 
but carefully ſearched for and preſerved the pebble, promiſing himſelf he 
ſhould find an opportunity, ſooner or later, to throw it, in his turn, at 
this imperious and pitileſs wretch. Some time after, he was told, the 
favourite was diſgraced, and, by order of the Sultan, led through the 
ſtreets on a camel, expoſed to the infults of the populace. On hearing 
this, the derviſe ran to fetch his pebble; but, after a moment's reflection, 
caſt it into a well. I now perceive, ſaid he, that we ought never to 
ſeek revenge when our enemy is powerful, for then it is imprudent; nor 
when he is involved in calamity, for then it is mean and cruel.” 
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OF THE GREY MARE > BEING LAS BETTER HORSE. 


A Gentleman of a certain county in Eogland having married a young 
lady of conſiderable fortune, and tt” many other charms, yet find- 
ing, in a very ſhort time, that ſhe was of a high domineering ſpirit, and 
always contending to be miſtreſs of him and his family, he was reſolved 
to part with her. Accordingly, he went to her father, and told him, he 
found his daughter of ſuch a temper, and was ſo heartily tired of her, 
that if he would take her home again, he would return every penny of 

her fortune. | 
The old gentleman having enquired into the cauſe of his complaint, 
aſked him, why he ſhould be more diſquieted at it than any other mar- 
tied man, fince it was the common caſe with them all, and conſequently 
| no 
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no more than he ought to have expected when he entered into the married 
ſtate ??? The young gentleman deſired to be excuſed, if he ſaid he was ſo 
far from giving his aſſent to this aſſertion, that he thought himſelf more 
unhappy than any other man, as his wife had a ſpirit no way to be quelled; 
and as moſt certainly no man, who had a ſenſe of right and wrong, could 
ever ſubmit to be governed by his wife.“ Son (ſaid the old man) you 
are but little acquainted with the world, if you do not know that all wo- 
men govern their huſbands, though not all, indeed, by the ſame method: 
however, to end all diſputes. between us, I will put what I have ſaid on. 
this proof, if you are willing to try it: J have five horſes in my ſtable; 
you ſhall harneſs theſe to a cart, in which I ſhall put a baſket containing: 
one hundred eggs; and if, in paſſing through the county, and making a 
ſtrict enquiry into the truth or falſehood of my aſſertion, and leaving a 
horſe at the houſe of every man who is maſter of his family himſelf, and 
an egg only where the wife governs, you will find your eggs gone before. 
your horſes; I hope you will then think your own caſe: not uncommon, 
but will be contented to go home, and look upon your own wife as na 
worſe than her neighbours. If, on the other hand, your horſes are gone. 
firſt, I will take my daughter home again, and you ſhall keep her fortune.” 

This propoſal was too advantageous to be rejected; our: young married 
man, therefore, ſet out with great eagernels to get rid, as he * of 
his horſes and his wife. 

At the firſt houſe he came to, he heard a woman, with a grill and: 
angry voice, call to her huſband to go to the door. Here he left an egg, 
you may be ſure, without making any further enquiry ; at the next he 
met with ſomething of the ſame kind; and at every houſe, in ſhort, until 
his eggs were almoſt gone, when he arrived at the ſeat af a gentleman of 
family and figure in the county: he knocked at the door, and enquiring 
for the maſter of the houſe, was told, by a ſervant, that his maſter was 
not yet ſtirring, but, if he pleaſed to walk in, his lady was in the parlour: 
Tha lady, with great complaiſance, deſired him to ſeat himſelf, and ſaid, 
u his buſineſs was very urgent, ſhe would wake her huſpand to let him 

know 


1 

know it, but had much rather not diſturb him. Why, really, Madam, 
(ſaid he) my buſineſs is only to aſk a queſtion, which you can reſolve as 

well as your huſband, if you will be ingenuous with me: you will, 

doubtleſs, think it odd, and it may be deemed impolite for any one, 
much more a ſtranger, to aſk ſuch a queſtion ; but as a very conſiderable 
wager depends upon it, and it may be ſome advantage to yourſelf to de- 
clare the truth to me, I hope theſe conſiderations will plead my excuſe. 
It is, Madam, to deſire to be informed, whether you govern your huſband, 
or he rules over you?” Indeed, Sir, (replied the lady) this queſtion is 
ſomewhat odd; but, as I think no one ought to be aſhamed of doing their 
duty, I ſhall make no ſcruple to ſay, that I have been always proud to 
obey my huſband in all things; but, if a woman's own word is to be ſul. 
pected, in ſuch a caſe, let him anſwer for me; for here he comes. 

The gentleman at that moment entering the room, and, after ſome 
apologies, being made acquainted with the buſineſs, confirmed every. 
word his obedient wife had reported in her own favour; upon which he 
was invited to chooſe which horſe in the team he liked beſt, and to accept 
of 1t as a preſent. 

A black gelding ſhuck-the fancy of the gentleman moſt; but the 1 
defired he would chooſe the grey mare, which, ſhe thought, would be 
very fit for her ſide-ſaddle; her huſband gave ſubſtantial reaſons why. the 
black horſe would be moſt uſeful to them; but Madam till perſiſted in 
her claim to the grey mare. What (ſaid ſhe) and will you not take her 
then? But I ſay you ſhall; for I am ſure the grey mare is much the better 
horſe.” Well, my dear, (replied the huſband) if it muſt be ſo”— 

« You muſt take an egg (replied the gentleman carter) and I mult take 
all my horſes back again, and endeavour to live happy with my wife.“ 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


b * 


| RING the Emperor's voyage in Italy, one of the wheels of his 
| TD coach broke down on the road. With much difficulty he reached 


a poor village. On his arrival there, his Majeſty got out at the door of 
a blackſmith, and deſired him to repair the damaged wheel without delay. 
That I would very willingly, (replied the ſmith) but it being holiday, all 
my men are at church: my very apprentice, who blows the bellows, is. 
not at home.. An excellent method then preſents of warming one's 
ſelf,” replied the Emperor, ſtill preſerving the incognito; and the great 
Joſeph ſet about blowing the bellows, while the blackſmith forged the 
iron. The wheel being repaired, fix ſols were demanded for the job; but 
the Emperor, inſtead of them, put into his hands fix ducats. The black- 
ſmith, on ſeeing them, returned them to the traveller, ſaying, ** Sir, you 
have undoubtedly made a miſtake, owing to the darkneſs; inſtead of fix. 
ſols, you have given me fix pieces of gold, which nobody in this village- 
can change.” Change them where you can, (replied the Emperor) the 
overplus is for the pleaſure of blowing the bellows.” His Majeſty then 


continued his journey without waiting for an anſwer. 


WY 


Ax ANECDOTE. 


Dean of Canterbury, remarkable for holding a great number of 

church preferments, travelling ſlowly in his chariot to that city, 
was overtaken by a poor parfon, who had ſome how procured the loan of 
a good horſe. The parſon, en paſſant, bowed moſt reſpectfully to the 
Dean, who deſired him to ſtop, begged he would call at the Mermaid, at 
Rocheſter, and order him a dinner, to be ready at a certain hour. 1 he 
parſon accordingly called on the hoſt, told him he would be honoured 
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with a viſit at ſuch a time, and muſt provide a good dinner.“ For how, 


many, an pleaſe your honour?” ſays Boniface, «+ Why,” replies the 


parſon, “ I can't well ſay how many perſons the whole company will 


confiſt of, for I only ſaw the Dean of Canterbury, the Canon of: Win 


cheſter, the Provoſt of Lichfield, the Rector of Orpington, the Vicar of 
\ Romney, and one of the King's Chaplains. The parton then proceeded 


to his own home, which was within a few miles; and the landlord began 


to make ample proviſion for the numerous gueſts he expected to entertain. 
Accordingly, when the Dean arrived, a large table was ſet out, and the 
cloth laid; How's this,” cries his reverence, ** you have ſhewn me the 
wrong room; this ſurely is intended for a large company.” An pleaſe 
your honour,” replied the landlord, <©* Parſon Singlechurch called about an 


hour and a half ago, and told me I muſt provide for your honour, and 


the Canon of Wincheſter, and the Provoſt of Lichfield, and the Rector of 
Orpington, and one of the King's chaplains too, and I don't know how 
many more; and ſo I thought, an pleaſe your honour, I'd get enough.“ — 
„Oh, very well,” coolly anſwered the Dean, who now recollected him- 
1 33 to have aſked Mr. Singlechurch to have ſtaid and dined 
with me.” | 


A SINGULAR CATASTROPHE 


OF A GENOESE NOBLEMAN AND HIS LADY. 


HERE lived not long ſince, in Genoa, a young Nobleman, named 
Marini, who had a large eſtate in the iſland of Corſica, whither he 

went every five or ſix years, to regulate his affairs. At the age of five and 
twenty he was married to a beautiful lady, the daughter of a Venetian 
Senator, called Monimia, who had refuſed the greateſt matches in Italy, 


to prefer the fortunate Marini, As their marriage was founded upon a 
mutual 


— 
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mutual eſteem, their paſſion increaſed inſtead of diminiſhing by enjoy- 

ment, till they became an example of conjugal duty to all that knew them. 
They had lived many years in this uninterrupted ſtate of felicity, when 
Marini was obliged to make a voyage to Corſica, which was then diſ- 
turbed by a rebellious inſurrection, in order to ſecure his patrimony, by 
encouraging his dependants to ſtand firm in defence of their country.— 
But the greateſt affliction, and which abſorbed all the reſt, was his being 
neceſſitated to part, fora while, from Monimia, who being then very big with 
child, was incapacitated to go with him as uſual. When the fatal time 
of parting was come, they embraced with the utmoſt grief, and the 
warmeſt prayers to Heaven for one another's ſafety. As ſoon as this 
affecting ſcene was over, Marini embarked, and having a fair wind, arrived 
ſafe at Baſtia in a few hours. 

The ſucceſs of the rebels being ſtopped, and the affairs of the iſland a 
little ſettled again, our lover began to prepare for his return to Genoa; 
but as he was walking one day by the harbour where the ſhips of burden 
lay, he heard two ſailors, who were juſt arrived, talking of the death of 
a Genoeſe nobleman's wife, then abſent from the Republic. 'This caſual 
circumſtance greatly alarmed him, and excited his curioſity to liſten far- 
ther to their converſation; when, after a little pauſe, he heard one of them 
mention the name of his dear Monimia. At theſe words his ſurprize and 
affliction was ſo great, that” he had not power to follow the mariners to 
ſatisfy his doubt, but inſtantly ſwooned away, and when he recovered, 
found himſelf ſurrounded by his own ſervants lamenting over him. At 
the fame time that this happened to Marini, ſomething of the ſame 
nature equally diſtreſſed Monimia; for an imperfect account came to 
Genoa, by the Captain of a Venetian veſſel, that a gentleman named 
Marini had been ſurpriſed, near Baſtia, by a remaining party of rebels, 
and that he and all his attendants were killed by them. Theſe two 
accounts involved our unfortunate pair in the greateſt diſtreſs. They im- 
. mediately took ſhipping, in order to be convinced of what they ſo much 
dreaded to know, the one for Corſica, the other for Genoa, They were 
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1 
both ſailed, when a violent ſtorm aroſe, which drove their veſſels upon a 
little iſland in the Mediterranean. Marini's ſhip landed firſt, where, 
whilſt the reſt of the crew were refreſhing themſelves, the inconſolable 
widower, as he thought himſelf, wandered, with one ſervant only, into a 
little wood that was near the ſea ſhore, to give a looſe to his immoderate 
grief. Soon after, the Genoeſe ſhip landed too, and the ſame motive led 
Monimia, with cone of her maids, into the wood where her huſband was, 
lamenting his unfortunate condition. They had not been there long, be- 
fore they heard each other's complaint, and drew nearer, mutually, to ſee 
if there was any wretch living equally miſerable with themſelves. But 
how great was the aſtoniſhment of both, when they met in a little path, 
and ſaw each other! The immoderate joy was ſuch, and the tranſition 
from one extreme to the other ſo inſtantaneous, that all the power they 
had was to fall into, each other's arms, where they expired in a few 
minutes after! Their bodies were conveyed to Italy, and were interred 


with all the ſolemnity and magnificence due to their quality and eminent 
virtues, | | 
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* JVNIRTUE TE soLE FOUNDATION OF HAPPINESS. 


NOW then this truth (enough for man to know) 
Virtue alone is happineſs below. 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
: And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
| Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, | 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 
Without ſatiety, tho' cer ſo bleſs'd, 
And but more reliſh'd as the moſt diſtreſs'd : 
14 
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The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 
Good from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir d; 
Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd ; 
And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 
See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 


Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know : 


Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs, the good, untaught, will find ; 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's God; 
Purſues that chain which links th' immenſe deſign, 
Joins Heav'n and Earth, and mortal and divine; 
Sees, that no Being any bliſs can know, 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below; 
Learns, from this union of the riſing whole, 
The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 
All end in love of God, and love of Man. 
For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on the ſoul; | 
Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 
He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 
Hope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown: 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind | 
Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wife is her preſent; ſhe connects in this 
His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt bliſs; 
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At once his own bright proſpect to be bleſt, 
And ſtrongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 

Selt-love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's bleſſings thine. 
Is this too little for the boundleſs heart? 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 

Graſp the whole worlds of Reaſon, L and Senſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: 

Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 

And height of bliſs but height of charity. 

Odd loves from whole to parts: but human ſoul 
Mut riſe from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful Iake; 

The centre mov'd, a circle {trait ſucceeds, 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; 
His country next, and next all human race; 
Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breaſt. 


bi 


DISCONTENT. 


N the humble and ſeemingly quiet ſhade of private life, as well as 
among the great and mighty, Diſcontent broods over its imaginary 


ſorrows ; preys upon the citizen no leſs than the courtier, and often nou- 


riſhes paſſions equally malignant in the cottage and in the palace. Having 


once ſeized the mind, it ſpreads its own gloom over every ſurrounding 
p object; 
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object ; it every where ſearches out materials for itſelf, and in no direction 
more frequently employs its unhappy activity, than in creating diviſions 
among mankind, and in magnifying. flight provocations into mortal 
Injuries. 

In ſituations. where much comfort might be enjoyed, this man's ſupe- 
riority, and that man's neglect, our jealouſy of a. friend, our hatred of a 
rival, an imagined affront, or a miſtaken point of honour, allow us no 
repole. Hence diſcord in families, animoſities among friends, and wars 
among nations! Look round us! every where we find a buſy multitude. 
Reſtleſs and uneaſy in their prefent ſituation, they are inceſſantly employed 
in accompliſhing a change of it; and as ſoon as their wiſh is fulfilled, 
we diſcern by their behaviour, that they are as diſſatisfied as they were 
before. Where they expected to have found a paradile, they find a deſart. 

The man of buſineſs pines for leiſure; the leiſure for which he had 
longed, proves an irkſome gloom, and through want of n he 
languiſhes, ſickens, and dies. 

The man of retirement fancies no ſtate ſo happy as that of active life; 
but he has not long engaged in the tumults and conteſts of the world, 
until he finds cauſe to look back with regret on the calm hours of his 
privacy and retreat. _ | 

Beauty, wit, eloquence, and fame, are * deſired by perſons of 
every rank of life. They are the parent's fondeſt wiſh for his child; the 
ambition of the young, and the admiration of the old; and yet in what 
numberleſs inſtances have they proved, to thoſe who poſſeſſed them, no 


other than ſhining ſnares, ſeductions to vice, inſtigations to folly, and, 
in the end, ſources of miſery. 


GRATITUDE, 
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GRATITUDE. 


HERE is not a more pleaſing exerciſe of the mind than Gratitude. 

It is accompanied with ſuch an inward ſatisfaction, that the duty 

is s ſuſficiently rewarded by the performance. It is not like the practice of 
many other virtues, difficult and painful, but attended with ſo much plea- 
ſure, that were there no poſitive command which enjoined, nor any recom- 
pence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge it for the 
natural gratification that accompanies it. If Gratitude is due from man 
to man, how much more from man to his Maker. The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe bounties, which proceed more imme- 
diately from his hand, but even thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us 


by others. Every bleſſing we enjoy, is the gift of him who 1s the great 
Author of Good, and Father of Mercies. 


THE FOLLY OF ANTICIPATING MISFORTUNES. 


HERE is nothing recommended with = frequency among the 
gayer poets of antiquity, than the ſecure poſſeſſion of the e 


hour, and the diſmiſſion of all the cares which intrude upon our quiet, or 


hinder, by importunate perturbations, the enjoyment of thoſe delights 
which our condition happens to ſet before us. 


The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unexceptionable teachers 


of morality; their precepts are to be always conſidered as the ſallies of a 


genius, intent rather upon giving pleaſure than inſtruction, eager to take 
every advantage of inſinuation, and, provided the paſſions can be engaged 
on its ſide, very little ſolicitous about the ſuffrage of reaſon. 

The darkneſs and uncertainty through which the heathens were com- 


pelled 


LE W 


pelled to . in the 1 of happineſs, may, indeed, be alledged as 
an excuſe for many of their ſeducing invitations to immediate enjoyment, 
which tlie moderns, by whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. 
It is no wonder that ſuch as had no promiſe of another ſtate ſhould eagerly 
turn their thoughts upon the improvement of that which was before them; 
but ſurely thoſe who are acquainted with the hopes and fears of eternity, 
might think it neceſſary to put ſome reſtraint upon their imagination, and 
reflect, that by echoing the ſongs of the ancient bacchanals, and tranſ- 
mitting the maxims of paſt debauchery, they not only prove that they 
want invention, but virtue, and ſubmit to the fervility of imitation only 
to copy that of which the writer, it he was to live now, would often be 
aſhamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are ſeldom without fine 
radiations of underſtanding, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, 
the incitements to pleaſure are, in thoſe authors, generally mingled with 
ſuch reflections upon life, as well deſerve to be conſidered diſtinctly from 

the purpoſes for which they are produced, and to be treaſured up as the 
ſettled - concluſions of extenſive obiervation, acute lagacity, and mature 
experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on theſe occaſions they often warn 
their readers againſt enquiries into futurity, and ſolicitude about events 
which lie hid in cauſes yet unactive, and which time has not brought for- 
ward into the view of reaſon. An idle and thoughtleſs reſignation to 
chance, without any ſtruggle againſt calamity, or endeavour after advan- 
tage, is indeed below the dignity of a reaſonable being, in whole power 

Providence has put a great part even of his preſent happineſs; but it ſhews 
an equal ignorance of our proper ſphere, to harraſs our thoughts with con- 
jectures about things not yet in being. How can we regulate events, of 
which we yet know not whether they will ever happen? And why ſhould 


we think, with painful anxiety, about that on which our thoughts can 
have no influence? 


It 
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It is a maxim commonly received, that a wiſe man is never ſurprized ; 
and, perhaps, this exemption from aſtoniſhment may be imagined 75 pro- 
ceed from ſuch a proſpect into futurity, as gave previous intimation of 
thoſe evils which often fall unexpected upon others that have leſs foreſight. 
But the truth is, that things to come, except when they approach very 
ncarly, are equally hidden from men of all degrees of underſtanding ; and 
it a wiſe man is not amazed at ſudden occurrences, it is not that he has 
thought more, but leſs upon futurity. He never conſidered things not yet 
exifting as the proper objects of his attention; he never indulged dreams 
till he was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized non-entities to 
his mind. He is not ſurprized, becauſe he is not diſappointed ; ; and he 
eſcapes diſappointment, becauſe he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is ſo juſtly cenſured, is not 
the reſult of thoſe general reflections on the variableneſs of fortune, the 
uncertainty of life, and the univerſal inſecurity of all human acquiſitions, 
which muſt always be ſuggeſted by the view of the world; but ſuch a 
deſponding anticipation of misfortunes, as fixes the mind upon ſcenes of 
gloom and melancholy, and makes fear predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the ſame nature with jealouſy in love, 
and ſuſpicion in the general commerce of life; a temper which keeps the 
man always in alarms, diſpoſes him to judge of every thing in a manner 
that leaſt favours his own quiet, fills him with perpetual ſtratagems of 
counteraction, wears him out in ſchemes to obviate evils which never 
threatened him, and at length, perhaps, contributes to the production of 
thoſe miſchiefs of which it had raiſed ſuch dreadful apprehenſions. 

It has been uſual, in all ages, for moraliſts to repreſs the {wellings of 
vain hope by repreſentations of the innumerable caſualties to which life is 


ſubject, and by inſtances of the unexpected defeat of the wiſeſt ſchemes 


of policy, and ſudden ſubverſions of the higheſt eminences of greatneſs. 


It has, perhaps, not been equally obſerved, that all theſe examples afford 


the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, and may be applied with no 


leſs clcacy as conſolations to the timorous, than as reſtraints to the proud. 
Evil 
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Evil is uncertain in the ſame degree as good, and for the reaſon that wer 
ought not to hope too ſecurely, we ought not to fear with too much dejec- 
tion. The ſtate of the world is continually changing, and none can tell 
the reſult of the next viciſſitude. Whatever is afloat in the ſtream of time, 
may, when it is very near us, be driven away by an accidental blaſt, which 
ſhall happen to croſs the general courſe of the current, The ſudden acci- 
dents by which the powerful are depreſſed, may fall upon thoſe whoſe 
malice we fear; and the greatneſs by which we expe& to be overborne, 
may become another proof of the falſe flatteries of fortune. Our enemies 
may become weak, or we grow ſtrong, before our encounter, or we may 
advance againſt each other without ever meeting. T here are, indeed, 
natural evils which we can flatter ourſelves with no hopes of eſcaping, and 
with little of delaying ; but of the ills which are apprehended from hu- 
man malignity, or the oppoſition of rival intereſts, we may always alle- 
viate the terror by conſidering that our perſecutors are weak and ignorant, 
and mortal like ourſelves. | 

The misfortunes which ariſe from the concurrence of unhappy i inci- 
dents, ſhould never be ſuffered to diſturb us before they happen; becauſe, 
if the breaſt be once laid open to the dread of mere poſſibilities of miſery, 
life muſt be given a prey to diſmal ſolicitude, and quiet mult be loſt 
for ever. | | | 
It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abſurd to be afraid of the na- 
tural diſſolution of the body, becauſe it muſt certainly happen. and can, 
by no caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this ſentiment be entirely 
Juſt, I ſhall not examine; but certainly if it be improper to fear events 
which muſt happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to right reaſon to 
fear thoſe which may never happen, and which, if they ſhould come 
upon us, we cannot reſiſt. 
As we ought not to give way to fear, any more than indulgence to hope, 
becauſe the objects both of fear and hope are yet uncertain, ſo we ought 
not to truſt the repreſentation of one more than of the other, becauſe they 
are both equally tallacious; as hope enlarges happinels, fear aggravates 
O | _ calamity. 


a mm 


calamity. It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the happineſs 
of poſſeſſion proportionate to that expectation which incited his deſire, 
and invigorated his purſuit; nor has any man found the evils of life ſo 
formidable in reality, as they were deſcribed to him by his own imagina- 
tion; every ſpecies of diſtreſs brings with it ſome peculiar ſupports, ſome 
_ unforeſeen means of reſiſting, or power of enduring. Taylor juſtly blames 
ſome pious perſons, who indulge their fancies too much, ſet themſelves, 
by the force of imagination, in the place of the ancient martyrs and con- 
feſſors, and queſtion the validity of their own faith, becauſe they ſhrink 
at the thoughts of flames and tortures. It is, ſays he, ſufficient that you 
are able to encounter the temptations which now aſſault you; when God 
ſends trials, he may ſend ſtrength. 

All fear is in itſelf painful, and when it condices not to ſafety is pain- 
ful without uſe. Every conſideration, therefore, by which groundleſs 
terrors may be removed, adds ſomething to human happineſs. It is like- 
wiſe not unworthy of remark, that in proportion as our cares are employed 
upon the future, they are abſtracted from the preſent, from the only time 
which we can call our own, and of which, if we neglect the duties, to 
make proviſion againſt viſionary attacks, we ſhall certainly counteract our 
own purpoſe; for he, doubtleſs, miſtakes his true intereſt, who thinks 
that he can increaſe his ſafety when he impairs his virtue. 


| 


ON SCANDAL. 


GAINST {ſlander there is no defence. Hell cannot boaſt ſo foul a 
fiend; nor man deplore ſo fell a foe. It ſtabs with a word—with 

a „ Fagaey a ſhrug—with a look—with a ſmile. It is the peſtilence 
walking in darkneſs, ſpreading contagion far and wide, which the moſt | 
wary traveller cannot avoid ;—it is the heart-ſearching dagger of the- 
aſſaſſin; 
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aſſaſſin ;—it is the poiſoned arrow whoſe wound is incurable ;=it is the 
mortal ſting of the deadly adder. Murder is its employment—innocence 
its prey and ruin its ſport MARIA was a fatal inftance. Her head was 
a little raiſed from the pillow, ſupported by her hand, and her counte- 
nance was exceedingly ſorrowful—the glowing bluſh of eighteen vaniſhed 

from her cheeks, and fever rioted in luxury upon her damaſk ſkin.—It is 
even ſo;—a burſting figh laboured from her boſom ;—virtue is no pro- 
tection while detraction breathes malignity—while envy ſearches for faults 
and tortures truth. I might have been happy but oh! ye buſy thoughts, 
recall not to my memory thoſe joytul hours !—ſhe ſtruggled—but in vain. 
The inviſible power of darkneſs cloſed her. eyes, and her heaving breaſt 
panted with the laſt throbbings of a broken heart.—She is now no more. 
Scandal triumphed over the lovely maid. Superior qualifications made 
her the dupe of envy, and a fever followed. —She fell a ſacrifice to exqui- 
ſite feelings! 


ODE To DEATH. 


HOU, whoſe remorſeleſs rage 
Nor vows nor tears aſſuage, 
TrRIUMPHANT DEATHI to thee I raife 
The burſting notes of dauntleſs praiſe! 
Methinks on yonder murky cloud 
Thou ſit'ſt, in majeſty ſevere! 
Thy regal robe a ghaſtly ſhroud! 
Thy right arm lifts th? infatiate ſpear! 
Such was thy glance, when, erſt as o'er the plain. 
Where Indus rolls his burning ſand, | 
Young Ammon led the victor train, 
5 In glowing luſt of fierce command: | 
O's 5 - A 
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As, vain he cried with thundering voice, 
% The world is mine! Rejoice, rejoice! 
„The world I've won !—Thou gav'ſt the withering nod, 
Thy fat ſmote his heart, he ſunk,—a ſenſeleſs clod! 
„And art thou great?” Mankind replies, 
With fad aſſent of mingling ſighs! 
Sighs that ſwell the biting gales 
Which ſweep o'er Lapland's frozen vales! 
And the red Tropics? whirlwind heat 
Is with the ſad aſſent replete! 
How fierce yon tyrant's plumy creſt ! 
A blaze of gold illumes his breaſt ; 
In pomp of threat'ning power elate, 
He madly dares to ſpurn at fate! 
But—when Night with ſhadowy robe 
Hangs upon the darken'd globe, 
In his chamber, —ſad, —atone, 
By ſtarts, he pours the fearful groan! 
From flatt'ring crowds retir dhe bows the knee! 
And mutters forth a pray*'r—becauſle he thinks of thee! 
Gayly ſmiles the nuptial bow'r, 
Bedeck'd with many an od'rous flow'r; 
While the ſpouſal pair advance, 
Mixing oft the melting gaze, 
In fondeſt extacy of praiſe. 
Ah! ſhort deluſive trance! 
What tho? the feſtival be there ;— 
The rapt Bard's warblings fill the air; 
And joy and harmony combine! 
Touch but the taliſman, and all is thine! 
Th' inſenſate lovers fix in icy fold, 
And on his . we the Minſtrel's hand is cold! 


* 
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Tis Thou can't quench the eagle's ſight, 
That ſtems the cataract of light! | 
Forbid the vernal buds to blow— 

Bend th' obedient foreſt low— 

And tame the monſters of the main, 

Such is thy potent reign! . 

O'er earth, and air, and ſea! 

Yet, art thou ſtill di/dain'd by me. 

And I have reaſon for my. ſcorn ;— 

Do I not hate the riſing morn; 

The gariſh noon; the eve ſerene; 

The freſh'ning breeze; the ſportive green; 

The painted pleaſures throng'd reſort; 

And all the ſplendors of the court? 

And has not ſorrow choſe to dwell 

Within my hot-heart's central cell? 

And are not hope's weak viſions o' er, 

Can love or rapture reach me more? 

Then tho? I ſcorn thy ſtroke I call hee friend, 
For in thy calm embrace my weary woes ſhall end. 
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ON THE COMFORTABLE 


DOCTRINE Or FUTURITY.. 


T would be a very needleſs undertaking to prove, That man is born 

to ſorrow, as the ſparks fly upward.” Every day bears its teſtimony 

to this melancholy truth; and ſooner or later will make every man a con- 
vert to it. The nature of this world and all its occurrences, the conſti- 
tution of the human mind, and the frame of our bodies, ſubject us to 
| various. 
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various and innumerable afflictions. Our hopes often terminate in dif. 


a 

appointment; or, if they meet with gratification, the objects ſeldom 1 
anſwer our wiſhes, and hardly ever fail to loſe their reliſh during a length 

of poſſeſſion. Our fears are often vain, and always productive of bitter 71 

inquietude. They frequently import diftant evils by anticipation—evils th 

| which never may arrive. They multiply, likewiſe, and enlarge; future bi 

ills beyond their juſt number and real magnitude. And, indeed, with ſc 

regard to what are uſually ſtiled pleaſures, they are generally purchaſed an 


with difficulty, or accompanied with ſome uncaſineſs, or end in remorſe 
and vexation of ſpirit. 

But let us attend the couches of the ſick, and what mortifying leſſons 
may we learn from thoſe who, in the ſeverity of their ſufferings, appro- 
priate to themſelves the language of Job! I] am made to poſſeſs months 
of vanity, and wearifome nights are appointed to me. ' When I lie down, 
I ſay, when ſhall I ariſe, and the night be gone? and I am full of toſſings 5 
to and fro unto the dawning of the day.“ Theſe are very pitiable ſcenes 


| of diſtreſs! which one day or other may become the portion of every one deſ 
of us. Shall we take a view of the moſt piercing of all afflictions? then be 
let us enter the houſes of mourning, where death hath made irreparable or f 


breaches into family conneCtions and comforts; where we ſhall hear the 
cries of parents bereaved-of their children, or of children bewalling their 
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A departed parents. Now, is there any doctrine, or if there be, what is 
1 3 that doctrine, which can ſuſtain the human mind amidſt all the manifold 
Nh 1 difficulties, diſappointments, and preſſures of human life? What is that 
13 doctrine which can inſpire fortitude, patience, and reſignation under ſick- | 
17 1 neſs, pain, and diſſolution? Whence are we to fetch thoſe principles 3 
1 5 that can ſupport us under the agonizing ſolemnity of parting with our 


expiring relatives and friends? - Ves; the glorious diſcovery of a reſur- 
rection to everlaſting happineſs. This bleſſed doctrine, duly believed, 
ever uppermoſt in our thoughts, and actuating all our behaviour, will lead 
us to regard the funeral removal of all that are near and dear to us, as only 

a tem- 
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a temporary ſeparation, which never, never ſhall prevail any more, be- 
cauſe Death ſhall then be ſwallowed up in victory.“ | 

But this exquiſite happineſs is reſerved for thoſe only who lead virtuous 
and holy lives: for without holineſs no man can ſee the Lord.” It is 
therefore highly neceſſary that this conſideration ſhould ſink deep into our 
breaſts, and influence every part of our conduct. If this doctrine be con- 


ſcientiouſly obſerved by us, we may reaſonably hope to die comfortably, 
and after death to riſe glorioully. 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


Tes be happy at home is the ultimate feſult of all ambition; the end 

to which every enterpriſe and labour tends, and of which every 
deſire prompts the proſecution. It is indeed at home that every man muſt 
be known, by thoſe who would make a juſt eſtimate either of his virtue 
or felicity, for ſmiles and embroidery are alike occaſional, and the mind 
is often dreſſed for ſhew in painted honour, and fictitious benevolence. 


VOLTAIRE. 


N Tronchin, Voltaire's phyſician, told ſome friends of his, that on 
VI. his laſt attendance upon this celebrated writer, a few hours before 
his death, he heard him cry out in great agitation, < I die abandoned by 
God and man.” I withed, from my heart,“ added M. Tronchin, 
that all thoſe perſons who had been ſeduced by reading Voltaire's wri- 
tings had been witneſſes of his death, 4 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


IIR Iſaac ſet out in life as a elamorous infidel, but that on a nice exa- 
S mination of the evidences for Chriſtianity, he had found reaſon to 
Change his opinion. When the celebrated Dr. Edmund Halley was talking 
inhdelity before him, Sir Iſaac ſaid, Man, you had better hold your 
tongue, you are talking about what you do not underſtand.” So patient 
was this admirable man, not only of thinking but of pain, that when in 
his laſt. illneſs, that of the ſtone, —his agony was ſo great, that drops of 
ſweat forced themſelves through a double night cap, which he wore, he 
never complained, \ or r cried out. 
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LEXANDER demanded of a pirate, whom he had taken, by what 

right he infeſted the ſeas? By the ſame right, replied he boldly, 
that you enſlave the world. But I am called a robber, becauſe I have only 
one ſmall veſſel; and you are ſtiled a conqueror, becauſe you command 
great fleets and armies, | 


l 


ANECDOTE _ THE GREAT FREDERIC. 


URING the life of the late King of Pruſſia, a wealthy Jew, who 
was tired of living at Berlin, and had made frequent applications 
for leave to quit that place, which he dared not otherwiſe to attempt, at 
laſt ſent a letter to his Majeſty, imploring permiſſion to travel for the be- 
nefit of his health. The King ſent the following anſwer immediately to 
the Iſraclite, in his own hand: : 
Dear Ephraim, 
Nothing but Death ſhall part us. 
«© FREDERIC.” 
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' ANECDOTES or BISHOP WARBURTON. 


Fantaſtical Preacher, in one of our new built London chapels, who 
belonged to the Biſhop's dioceſe, one day wrote to him for leave of 
non-reſidence upon his living. You had better,“ replied the Biſhop, 
do your duty in your parith, than play your monkey tricks at the 9 


ſtreet.“ 


On the admiſſion of a certain modeſt Divine to be the Biſhop's chaplain, | 
a lively inmate of the houſe obſerved, ©* what an excellent ſallad they 
ſhould oy have, the Chaplain's oil coaleſcing ſo well with the Biſhop's 


: vinegar.” 


On TAE CHARACTER or a SLANDERER. 


F all the characters in life, none can be more deſpicable, none more 
| pernicious to ſociety, than that of a Slanderer. He ſeems to poſſeſs 
a genius only, fit for miſchief and dark deſigns. He ſeizes every oppor- 
tunity to heighten his own importance, whilſt he takes every advantage of 
weakneſs or misfortune to depreſs that of others. He envies thoſe whom 
he ſees united, and waits fora convenient opportunity to diſſolve the union. 


If adverſity is our lot, how alleviating is the ſolace of a friend; ſhould 


ſucceſs ſmile on our endeavours, ſtill his converſation is one of the moſt 
ſatis factory pleaſures we can enjoy. What ideas, then, can be ſufficient, 
or expreſſions ſevere enough, to characteriſe a being who would eſtroy 
that comfort which a friend can afford us in diſtreſs! or, when we are 
proſperous, that delight which ariſes from his participation! But, how 
much worſe, and more unpardonably cruel, is it, if he ſlanders us to thoſe 


P | who 


who have it in their power to reſent, nay, perhaps, to ruin us, by with- 


drawing their favours, to our diſadvantage. It is not in the power of 


imagination to paint, in its true colours, villainy like this. Mr. Addiſon 
aſſerts, and on his authority I preſume, „that every honeſt man ſets as 
high a value upon a good name as upon life itſelf; and I cannot,” ſays 
he, but think that thoſe who privately aſſault the one, would deſtroy 
the other, might they do it with ſecrecy and impunity.” If this, 
then, be ſo, thoſe who are detected in ſlander ought to be looked upon as 
aſſaſſins in their hearts, and meet with that contempt and abhorrence 
Which ſo baſe a crime excites and deſerves. 


A DARING ROBBERY. 


HREE men, appearing as graziers, called at a reſpectable farmer's, 
and enquired if he was at home. The girl told them her maſter was 
only in the field, and that ſhe would call him. When the farmer came, 
he enquired their buſinefs. One of them immediately anſwered, he was 
the perſon that wanted him, and that he would with to aſk him a queſtion 
in private, 'The farmer defired him to walk into the parlour; and the 
other two ſeated themſelves in the kitchen. As ſoon as the door was ſhut, 
the ſharper told him, his queſtion was a very ſimple one, and he hoped 
he would not take a long time to anſwer it; it was either to chooſe to give 
him fifty pounds, or to have a brace of bullets in his body; he was deter- 
mined to be ſatisfied, and if he did not comply, he ſhould firſt have the 
bullets, and his men were ready to plunder the houſe. The farmer told 
him he had no ſuch money in the houſe, but would give him all he had, 
which was twenty. pounds ; but this would not ſatisfy the villain, who told 
him he ſaw him receive 1 10l. at Cliffe fair, on Saturday, and intended to 
have paid him a viſit that night, but was prevented, The farmer was at 
1 | length 


L 


length obliged to comply; and though the villain ſaw more than what he 
demanded in the deſk, when the farmer was giving him the money, he 
did not require it; but when he received his booty, he ſaid, I am much 
obliged to you. I ſhall not trouble you again theſe three years; but if 
fortunate till that time, may again pay you a viſit. He opened the door, 
and told one of the men to fetch their horſes; and when mounted, rode 


off full 1 ſpeed. 


— — — 


ANECDOTE or HIS MAJESTY. * 


IS Majeſty, during the two nights of the riots, ſat up with ſeveral 
general Officers in the Queen's Riding-Houſe, from whence meſ- 
ſengers were conſtantly diſpatched to obſerve the motions of the mob.— 
Between three and four thouſand troops were in the Queen's Gardens, and 
ſurrounded Buckingham-Houſe. During. the firſt night the alarm was ſo 
ſudden, that no ſtraw could be got for the troops to reſt themſelves on; 
which being told his Majeſty, he, accompanied with one or two officers, 
went throughout the ranks, telling them, My lads, my crown cannot 
purchaſe you ſtraw to night, but depend on it, I have given orders that 
a ſufficiency ſhall be here to-morrow forenoon; as a ſubſtitute for the 
ſtraw, my ſervants will inſtantly ſerve you with a good allowance of wine 
and ſpirits, to make your ſituation as comfortable as poſſible; and I ſhall 
keep you company myſelf till morning.” The King did ſo, walking 
moſtly in the garden, ſometimes viſiting the Queen and the Children in the 
palace, and receiving all meſſages in the Riding-Houſe, it being in a man- 
ner head-quarters. When he was told that part of the mob was attempting 
to get into St. James's, and to the Park, he forbade the ſoldiers to fire, 
but ordered them to keep off the rioters with their bayonets ; the mob, in 
conſequence of that, were ſo daring as to take hold of the bayonets and 
ſhake them, defying the. ſoldiers to fire or hurt them; however, nothing 
further was attempted on the part of the rioters in that quarter. 
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HAT native Genius taught the Britons bold 
To guard their ſea-girt cliffs of old? 
Twas Liberty: ſhe taught diſdain 
Of Death, of Rome's Imperial chain: 
She bade the Druid harp to battle ſound, 
In tones prophetic, through the gloom profound 
Of foreſts hoar, with holy foliage hung; 
From grove to grove the pealing prelude rung ; 
Belinus call'd his painted tribes around, 
And, rough with many a veteran ſcar, 
Swept the pale legions with ſcythed car: 
While baffled Cæſars fled, to gain 
An eaſier triumph on Pharſalia's plain; 
And left the ſtubborn iſle to ſtand elate 
Amidſt a conquer'd world, in lone majeſtic ſtate. 


1 II. 
A kindred ſpirit ſoon to Britain's ſhore 
The ſons of Saxon Elva bore ; 
Fraught with th' unconquerable ſoul, 
Who died, to drain the warrior-bowl, | 
In that bright Hall, where Odin's Gothic throne 
With the broad blaze of brandiſh'd falchion ſhone ; 
Where the long roofs rebounded to the din 
Of ſpectre chiefs, who feaſted far within: 
Yet, not intent on deathful deeds alone, 


They 
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They felt the fires of ſocial zeal, 
The peaceful wiſdom of the public weal; 
Though nurs'd in arms and hardy ſtrife, 
They knew to frame the plans of temper'd life; 
The King's the people's balanc'd claims to found 
On one eternal baſe, indiſſolubly bounßc. 
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III. 

Sudden, to ſhake the Saxon's mild domain, 
Ruſh'd in rude ſwarms the robber Dane, 
From frozen waſtes, and caverns wild, 
To genial England's ſcenes beguil'd; 

And in his clamorous van exulting came 

The Dæmons foul of famine and of flame: 

Witneſs the ſheep-clod ſummits, roughly crown'd 

With many a frowning foſs, and airy mound, 

Which yet his deſultory march proclaim! 

Nor ceas'd the tide of gore to flow, 

Till Alfred's laws allur'd th' inteſtine foe ; 

And Harold calm'd his headlong rage 

To brave atchievement, and to counſel ſage; 

For oft in ſavage breaſts the buried ſeeds _ 

Of brooding Virtue live, and Freedom's faireſt deeds ! 
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But ſee, triumphant o'er the Southern wave 

The Norman ſweeps ! Though firſt he gave 
Neu grace to Britain's naked plain, , 

With arts and manners in his train; 

And many a fane he rear'd, that ſtill ſublime _ „ 

In maſſy pomp, has mock'd the ſtealth of time; 
| 1 And 
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And caſtle fair, that ſtript of half its towers, 
From ſome broad ſteep in ſhatter'd glory lowrs; 
Yet brought he ſlavery from a ſofter clime: 
Each eve, the curfew's note ſevere, 
(That now but ſoothes the muſing poet's ear) 
At the new tyrant's ſtern command, 
Warn'd to unwelcome reſt a wakeful land ; 


While proud oppreſſion o'er the raviſh'd field 
High rais'd his armed hand, and ſhook the feudal ſhield, 


| V. 
Stoop'd then that freedom to deſpotic ſway, 
For which, in many a fierce affray, 
The Briton's bold, the Saxon's bled, 
His Daniſh javelins Lefwin led, 
O'er Haſting's plain, to ſtay the Norman yoke? 
She felt, but to refit, the ſudden ſtroke: 
The Tyrant-Baron graſp'd the Patriot's ſteel, 
And taught the Tyrant-King its force to feel ; 
And quick revenge the regal bondage broke, 
And ſtill, unchang'd and uncontroul'd, 
Its reſcued rights ſhall the dread empire hold; 
For lo, revering Britain's cauſe, 
A King new luſtre lends to native laws! 
The ſacred Sovereign of this feſtal day 
On Albion's old renown reflects a kindred ray! 
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Tyr HISTORY or a YOUNG WOMAN 
THAT CAME TO LONDON FOR A SERVICE. 
Am the daughter of a country gentleman, whoſe family is numerous, 


and whoſe eſtate, not at firſt ſufficient to ſupply us with aMuence, has 
been lately ſo much impaired. by an unſucceſsful law-ſuit, that all the 


younger children are obliged to try ſuch means as their education affords 


them, for procuring the neceſſaries of life. Diſtreſs and curioſity concur- 
red to bring me to London, where I was received by a relation with the 
coldneſs which misfortune generally finds. A-week, a long week, I lived 


with my couſin, before the moſt vigilant enquiry could procure us the leaſt 
hopes of a place, in which time I was much better qualified to bear all 


the vexations of ſervitude. The firſt two days ſhe was content to pity 
me; and only wiſhed I had not been quite ſo well bred ; but people muſt 


comply with their circumſtances. This lenity, however, was ſoon at an 
end; and, for the remaining part of the week, I heard every hour of the 
pride of my family, the obſtinacy of my father, and of people better born 


than myſelf that were common ſervants. 
At laſt, on Saturday noon, ſhe told me, with very visible ſatis faction, 


that Mrs. Bombazine, the great ſilk mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a 


fine place it would be; for there would be nothing to do but to clean my 
miſtreſs's room, get up her linen, dreſs the young ladies, wait at tea in 
the morning, take care of a little Miſs juſt come from nurſe, and then ſit 
down to my needle. But Madam was a woman of great ſpirit, and would 


not be contradicted, and therefore I ſhould take care, for good places were 
not eaſily to be got. 


With theſe cautions I waited on Madam Bombazine, of whom the firſt 


ſight gave me no raviſhing ideas. She was two yards round the waiſt, 
her voice was at once loud and ſqueaking, and her face brought to my 
mind the picture of the full moon. Are you the young woman, ſays ſhe, 
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that are come to offer yourſelf? It is ſtrange when people of ſubſtance 


Want a ſervant, how ſoon it is the town-talk. But they know they ſhall 


have a belly-full that live with me. Not like people at the other end of 
the town, we dine at one o'clock. But I never take any body without a 
character; what friends do you come of? I then told her my father was a 


' gentleman, and that we had been unfortunate.—A great misfortune, in- 


deed, to come to me, and have three meals a day !—So your father was 
a gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman I ſuppoſe—ſuch gentlewomen! 
Madam, I did not mean to claim any exemptions, I only anſwered your 
enquiry.—Such gentlewomen! people ſhould ſet their children to good 
trades, and keep them off the pariſh. Pray go to the other end of the 


town, there are gentlewomen, if they would pay their debts: I am ſure 


we have loſt enough by gentlewomen. Upon this, her broad face grew 
broader with triumph, and I was afraid ſhe would have taken me for the 
pleaſure of continuing her inſult; but happily the next word was, pray, 
Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop down ſtairs. You may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned, and met with a better reception from my couſin than I ex- 
pected; for while I was out, ſhe had heard that Mrs. Standiſh, whoſe 
huſband had lately been raiſed from a clerk in an office, to be Commiſſioner 
of the Exciſe, had taken a fine houſe, and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs. Standiſh I went, and, aſter having waited fix hours, was at 
laſt admitted to the top of the ſtairs, when ſhe came out of her room, with 
two of her company. There was a ſmell of punch. So, young woman, 
you want a place, whence do you come? From the country, Madam. — 
Yes, they are all come out of the country. And what brought you to 
town, a baſtard? Where do you lodge? At the Seven Dials? What, 
you never heard of the Foundling-Houſe! Upon this they all laughed 

ſo obſtreperouſly, that I took the opportunity of ſneaking off in the tumults 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She was at cards; but, in 
two hours, I was told, ſhe would ſpeak to me. She aſked me if I could 
keep an aceount, and ordered me to write. I wrote two lines out of ſome 
book that lay by her. She wondered what poor people meant, to breed 


ae 


1 


indeed! 


done if ſhe was to follow girls about. 


L an 7 


up poor girls to write at that rate. I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to ſee 
your work, it would be fine ſtuff !—You may walk. I will not have love- 
letters written from my houſe to every young fellow in the ſtreet. 

Iwo days after, I went on the ſame purſuit to Lady Lofty, dreſſed, as 
I was directed, in what little ornaments I had, becauſe ſhe had lately got 
a place at Court. . Upon the firſt fight of me, ſhe turns to the woman that 
ſhowed me in— Is this the lady that wants a place? Pray what place 
would you have, Miſs? a maid of honour's place? Servants now-a-days! 


Madam, I heard you wanted—Wanted what? Somebody finer than my- 


ſelf! A pretty ſervant indeed. —I ſhould be afraid to ſpeak to her.— I 
ſuppoſe, Mrs. Minx, theſe fine hands cannot bear wetting.—A ſervant 


Lou are ready dreſs'd, the taverns will be open. 


I went to enquire for the next place in a clean linen gown, and heard 
the ſervant tell his lady, there was a young woman, but he ſaw ſhe would 
not do. I was brought up, however. Are you the trollop that has the 
impudence to come for my place? What, you have hired that naſty 
gown, and are come to ſteal a better, —Madam, I have another, but being 
obliged to walk—Then theſe are your manners, with your bluſhes, and 
your courteſies, to come to me in your worſt gown. Madam, give me 
leave to wait upon you in my other. Wait on me, you faucy ſlut! Then 


you are ſure of coming] could not let ſuch a drab come near me—Here, 


you girl, that came up with her, have you touched her? If you have, 
waſh your hands before you dreſs me Such trollops! 
What, whimpering? pray walk. 


I went away with tears; for my couſin had loſt all patience. 


Get you down.— 


However, 


ſhe told me, that having a reſpect for my relations, ſhe was willing to 


keep me out of the ſtreet, and would let me have another week. 

The firſt day of this week I ſaw two places. At one I was aſked where 
J had lived? And upon my anſwer, was told by the lady, that people 
thould qualify themſelves in ordinary places, for ſhe ſhould never have 


At the other houſe I was a ſmirk- 
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ing huſſey, and that ſweet face I might make money of. —For her part, 
it was a rule with her never to take any creature that thought herſelf 
handſome. | 

The three next days were ſpent in Lady Bluff's entry, where I waited 
ſix hours every day for the pleaſure of ſeeing the ſervants peep at me, and 
go away laughing Madam will ſtretch Ben ſmall ſhanks in the entry; ſhe 
will know the houſe again. —At ſun-ſet, the two firſt days, I was told, 
that my lady would ſee me to-morrow, and on the third, that her woman 
ſtaid. | 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes of a place. My 


relation, who always laid upon me the blame of every miſcarriage, told 


me that I muſt learn to humble myſelf, and that all great ladies had par- 
ticular ways; that if I went on in that manner, ſhe could not tell who 
would keep me; ſhe had known many that had refuſed places, ſell their 
clothes, and beg in the ſtreets. 

It was to no purpoſe that the refuſal was declared by me to be i never on 
my ſide; I was reaſoning againſt intereſt, and againſt ſtupidity ; and there- 


fore I comforted myſelf with the hope of ſucceeding better in my next 


attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lady, who had routes at 
her houſe, and ſaw the beſt of company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called up, and found Mr. 
Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the height of good humour. This I 
looked on as a favourable ſign, and ſtood at the lower end of the room in 
expectation of the common queſtions. At laſt Mr. Courtly called out, 
after a whiſper, ſtand facing the light, that one may ſee you. I changed 
my place, and bluſhed. They frequently turned their eyes upon me, and 
ſeemed to diſcover many ſubjects of merriment; for at every look they 
whiſpered, and laughed with the moſt violent agitations of delight. At 


laſt Mr. Courtly cried out, is that colour your own, child? Yes, ſays the 
lady, if ſhe has not robbed the kitchen hearth. This was ſo happy a 


cConceit, that it renewed the ſtorm of laughter, and they threw down their 
cards in hopes of better ſpoxt, The lady then called me to her, and began 
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with an affected gravity to enquire what I could do? But firſt turn about, 


and let us ſee your fine ſhape. Well, what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum? 


You would find your tongue, I ſuppoſe, in the kitchen. No, no, ſays 


Mr. Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet, but I am afraid a briſk young 


fellow, with fine tags on his ſhoulders—Come, child, hold up your head; 
what! have you ſtole nothing? Not yet, ſays the lady, but ſhe hopes to 


ſteal your heart quickly. Here was a laugh of happineſs and triumph, 


prolonged by the confuſion which I could no longer repreſs. At laſt the 
lady recollected herſelf: Stole! no—but if I had her, I ſhould watch her; 
for that downcaſt eye— Why cannot you look people in the face? Steal! 
ſays her huſband, ſhe would ſteal nothing but perhaps a few ribbands 


before they were left off by her lady. Sir, anſwered I, why ſhould you, by 


5 ſuppoſing me a thief, inſult one from whom you have received no injury ? - 


Inſult, ſays the lady ; are you come here to be a ſervant, you ſaucy bag- 
gage, and talk of inſulting? What will this world come to, if a gentle- 


man may not jeſt with a ſervant? Well, ſuch ſervants ! pray be gone, and 


{ce when you will have the honour to be ſo inſulted again. Servants inſulted ! 

—a fine time—Inſulted! Get down ſtairs, you flut, or the footman 

ſhall inſult you. 

The laſtday of the laſt week was now coming ; and my kind couſin 
talked of ſending me down in the waggon to preſerve me from bad courſes, 


But in the morning ſhe came and told me that ſhe had one more trial for 


me; Euphemia wanted a maid, and perhaps I might do for her; for, like 
me, ſhe muſt fall her creſt, being forced to lay down her chariot upon the 
loſs of half her fortune by bad ſecurities,” and with her way of giving her 
money to every body that pretended to want it, ſhe could have little before 
hand ; therefore I might ſerve her; for, with all her fine ſenſe, ſhe muſt 
not pretend to be nice. | 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young gentlewoman, who 


told me ſhe had herſelf been hired that morning, but that ſhe was ordered 


to bring any that offered up ſtairs. I was accordingly introduced to 
Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her book, and told me, that 
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ſhe ſent for me not to gratify an idle curioſity, but leſt my diſappointment 
might be made {till more grating by incivility; that ſhe was in pain to 
deny any thing, much more what was no favour; that ſhe ſaw nothing in 
my appearance which did not make her with for my company ; but that 
another, whoſe claims might perhaps be equal, had come before me.— 


— 


The thought of being ſo near to ſuch a place, and miſſing it, brought 


tears into my eyes, and my ſobs hindered me from returning my acknow- 
ledgments. She roſe up confuſed, and ſuppoſing, by my concern, that 
I was diſtreſſed, placed me by her, and made me tell her my ſtory ; which 
when ſhe had heard, ſhe put two guineas in my hand, ordering me to 
lodge near her, and make uſe of her table till ſhe could provide for me. 


—— 


3 


A CURIOUS METHOD OF OBTAINING JUSTICE 
| FROM ONE OF THE _— 


EASTERN CALIPHS. 


T is recorded of Hakham, the ſon and de of Abdoulrahman III. 


who, wanting to enlarge his palace, propoſed to purchaſe of a poor 


woman a piece of ground that lay contiguous to it. However, ſhe could 


not be prevailed upon to part with the inheritance of her anceſtors, and 
Hakham's officers took by force what they could not otherwiſe obtain.— 

The poor woman applied to Ibn-bechir, the chief magiſtrate of Corduba, 
for juſtice. The caſe was delicate and dangerous. Nchür concluded that 


the ordinary methods of proceeding would be ineffectual, if not fatal. He 5 


mounted his aſs, and taking a large ſack with him, rode to the palace of 
the Caliph. The Prince happened to be ſitting in a pavilion that had been 
erected in the poor woman's garden. Hakham ſhewed ſome ſurprize at 
his appearance and requeſt, but allowed him to fill his ſack. When this 
was * the 1 intreated the Prince to aſſiſt him in laying the 


burden 


9 2 
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burden on the aſs. This extraordinary requeſt ſurprized Hakham ſtill 
more; but he only told the Judge that it was too heavy; he could not bear it. 


Yet this ſack, replied Bechir, with a noble aſſurance, this ſack, which 
you think too heavy to bear, contains but a ſmall portion of that ground 
which you took by violence from the right owner. How then will you 
be able, at the day of judgment, to ſupport the weight of the whole? 
The remonſtrance was effectual, and Hakham, without delay, reſtored 
the ground, with the buildings upon it, to the former proprietor. 


BANISHMENT. 


CONSOLATION UNDER IT. 


LL places that the eye of Heaven viſits, 
Are, to a wiſe man, ports and happy havens. 

Teach thy neceſſity to reafon thus: 
There 1s no virtue like neceſlity, 
And think not, that the King did baniſh . 
But thou the King. Woe doth the heavier ſit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go ſay, I ſent thee forth to purchaſe honour, 
And not the King exil'd thee. Or ſuppoſe, 
Devouring peſtilence hangs in our air, 
And thou art flying to a freſher clime. 
Look, what thy ſoul holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'ſt, not whence thou com |, 
Suppoſe the ſinging birds, muſicians ; 
The graſs whereon thou tread*ſt, the preſence floor; 
The flow'rs, fair ladies ; and thy ſteps, no more 
Than a delightful meaſure, or a dance, 
For gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light, 
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ENGLAND. 


4 royal throne of Kings, this ſcepter'd iſle, 
This earth of Majeſty, this ſeat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-Paradiſe, 

This fortreſs built by Nature for herſelf, 

Againſt infection, and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious ſtone ſet in the ſilver fea, 

Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, 

Or of a moat defenſive to a houſe, 

Againſt the envy of leſs happier lands. 


c 


HINTS roz a YOUNG MARRIED WOMAN. 


T has often been thought, that the firſt year after marriage is the hap- 
pieſt of a woman's life. We muſt firſt ſuppoſe that ſhe marries from 
motives of affection, or what the world calls love; and even in this caſe 
the rule admits of many exceptions, and ſhe encounters many difficulties. 
She has her huſband's temper to ſtudy, his family to pleaſe, houſehold 
cares to attend, and, what is worſe than all, ſhe muſt ceaſe to command, | 
and learn to obey. She muſt learn to ſubmit, without repining, where ſhe 

has been uſed to have even her looks ſtudied. | 


Would the tender lover treat his adored miſtreſs like a rational being, 
rather than a goddeſs, a woman's taſk would be rendered much eaſter, and 


her life much happier. Would the flatterer pay his devoirs to her under- 


ſtanding, rather than her perſon, he would ſoon find his account in it. 


Would he conſult her on his affairs, converſe with her freely on all ſubjects, 


and make her his companion and friend, inſtead of flattering her beauty, 
admiring 


T ay I 


admiring her dreſs, and exalting her beyond-what human nature merits, 
for what can at beſt be only called faſhionable accompliſhments, he would 
find himſelf leſs diſappointed, and ſhe would rattle the marriage chains 


with leſs impatience and difficulty. Now, can a ſenſible man expect, that 


the poor vain trifler, to whom he pays ſo much court, ſhould make an 
intelligent, agreeable companion, an aſſiduous and careful wife, a fond and 
anxious mother? When a man pays court only to a woman's vanity, he 
can expect nothing but a faſhionable wife,. who-may ſhine as a fine lady, 
but never in the ſofter intercourſe of domeſtic endearments. How often is 
it owing to theſe lords of the creation, that the poor women become in 
reality, what their ridiculous partiality made them ſuppoſe themſelves? 
A pretty method truly is this of improving the temper, informing the 
mind, engaging the affections, and exciting our eſteem for. thoſe objects 
that we entruſt with our future happineſs. | 
I will now give my fair friends a few hints with ae] to their con- 
duct in the moſt reſpectable of all characters, a wife, a mother, and a: 
friend. But firſt let me aſſert, that I do it with confidence, that nothing 
can be more falſe than the idea, that a reformed rake makes the beſt huſband! 


This is a common opinion, but, it is not mi at leaſt. There are too 
many chances againſt it. N 5 


* 


A libertine, by the time he can bear to think of matrimony, has lille 
left to boaſt, but a ſhattered conſtitution, empty pockets, tradeſmen's bills, 


bad habits, and a taſte for dreſs, public places, and vices of every deſerip- 


tion. The poor wife's fortune will ſupply the rake with theſe faſhionable 
follies a little longer. When money, the laſt reſource, fails, he becomes 
pPeeviſh, ſour, and diſcontented. Angry ſhe can indulge hin no longer, 
and ungrateful and regardleſs of her paſt favours. Diſeaſe, with all her 
miſerable attendants, next ſteps in! 1Il is he prepared, either in mind or 
body, to cope with pain, ſickneſs, poverty, and wretchedneſs. The 
poor wife has ſpent all in ſupporting his extravagancies. She may now 
pine for want, with a helpleſs infant crying for bread. Shunned and 
deſpiſed by her friends, and neglected by all her acquaintance. 
N | - 
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This, my beloved fair, is too often the caſe with many of our ſex.— 
The taſk of reforming a rake is much above a woman's capacity. If a 
young woman marries an amiable and virtuous young man, ſhe has nothing 
to fear, ſhe may even glory in giving up her own wiſhes to his! Never 
marry a man whoſe underſtanding will not excite your eſteem, and whoſe 


- virtues will not engage your affections. If a woman once thinks herſelf 


ſuperior to her huſband, all authority ceaſes, and ſhe cannot be brought to 
obey, where ſhe thinks ſhe is fo well enabled to command. | 
Sweetneſs and gentleneſs are all a woman's eloquence; and ſometimes 
they are too powerful to be reſiſted, eſpecially when accompanied with 
youth and beauty. 'They are then incitements to virtue, proventatives from 


vice, and aftection's ſecurity. 


Never let your brow be clouded with reſentment! Never triumph in 
revenge! Who is it that you afflict? the man upon earth that ſhould be 


deareſt to you! upon whom all your future hopes of happineſs muſt de- 


pend.—Poor the conqueſt, when our deareſt friend muſt ſuffer, —and un- 
generous muſt be the heart that can rejoice in ſuch a victory. 

Let your tears perſuade: theſe ſpeak the moſt irreſiſtible language with 
which you can aſſail the heart of man. But even theſe ſweet fountains 
of ſenſibility muſt not flow too often, leſt the degenerate into weaknels, 
and we loſe our huſband's eſteem and affection by the very methods which 


were given us to inſure them. 
Study every little attention in your perſon, manner, and dreſs, that you 


find pleaſe. Never be negligent in your appearance, becauſe you expect 


nobody but your huſband. He is the firſt perſon to oblige. Always 


make your home agreeable to him: receive him with eaſe, good humour, 
and cheerfulneſs. Betray neither ſuſpicion nor jealouſy. —Appear always 
gay and happy in his preſence. Be particularly attentive to his favourite 
friends, even if they intrude upon you. A welcome reception will, at all 
times, counterbalance indifferent fare. Treat his relations with reſpect and 
affection, which will be the moſt powerful means of ſecuring you bene 


ral good name. | 
Treat 


t! 


— 
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Treat your huſband with the moſt unreſerved confidence in every thing 
that regards yourſelf, but never betray your friends letters or ſecrets to him. 


This he cannot, and, indeed, ought not to expect. If you do not uſe 
him to it, he WII. never deſire it. Be careful never to intrude upon his 


ſtudies or his pleaſures: De always glad to ſee him. Confine your endear- 
ments to your own fire ſide. Do not let the young envy you, nor the old 
abuſe you for a a weakneſs, which, upon reflection, you muſt yourſelves 
condemn." : 

Theſe hints will, I hope, be of ſome ſcrview to my fair countrywomen. 
They. will perhaps: have more weight when they know that the author of 
them has been married about a year, and has often, with ſucceſs, practiſed 

thoſe rules herſelf which ſhe now recommends to others. 


| OBSERVATION. 


5 A 


1 is owing to Obſervation that our mind is furniſhed with the firſt, 


ſimple, and complex ideas. This lays the ground-work and founda- 


tion of all knowledge, and makes us capable of uſing any of the other 


methods for i improving the mind: for if we did dot attain a variety of ſen- 
ſible and intellectual ideas, by the ſenſation of outward objects, by the 
conſciouſneſs of our own appetites and paſſions, pleaſures and pains, and 
by inward experience of the actions of our own ſpirits, it would be im- 
poſſible either for men or books to teach us any thing. It is obſervation 


that muſt give us our firſt 1deas. of gy; as it includes in it ſenſe and 


conſeiouſneſs. „ | 
All our knowledge derived from obſervation, ether it be of ſingle 


ideas or of propoſitions, is knowledge gotten at firſt hand. Hereby we 
ſee and know things as they are, or as they appear to us; we take the im- 


preſſions of them on our minds from the original objects themſelves, 
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which give. a clearer and ſtronger conception of things. Theſe ideas are 
more lively, and the propoſitions (at leaſt in many caſes) are much more 
evident. Whereas what knowledge we derive from lectures, reading and 
converſation, is but the copy of other men's ideas; that is, the picture of 

a picture; and *tis one remove farther from the original. 

Another advantage of obſervation is, that we may gain a all 
the day long, and every moment of our lives, and every moment of our 
exiſtence, we may be adding to our intellectual treaſures thereby, except 
only while we are aſleep; and even then the remembrance of our dream- 

| ings will teach us ſome truths, and lay a foundation for a better acquain- 
tance with human nature, both in the powers and frailties of it. 
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ANECDOTE OF A NOBLE DUKE. 


Vun. his M , about five years ſince, gave orders for St, 
George's Hall to be newly decorated, it was determined that the 
grand window ſhould be enriched with the armorial bearings of the exiſt- 
ing Knights of the Garter, on painted glaſs; and that towards defraying 
the expence, each Knight Companion ſhould be called upon for the fum 

of fifty pounds. —This, it was expected, would meet general compliance; 

it happened, however, otherwiſe ;—when the propoſal was imparted to a 
certain Duke, his Grace, addreſſing Mr. L—, by whom the communica- 
tion was made, ſaid, it was a matter that required ſerious conſideration, 
fifty pounds was a great ſum for a little painted glaſs—very brittle ſecu- 
rity he would turn the queſtion in his mind. His Grace being waited 
upon repeatedly,—at length agreed to pay fifty pounds into the hands of 
Meſſrs. Drummond, from whence it was not to be drawn till the window 

was completed, and his approbation given to the work. A condition was 
offered to Drummond,” reſpecting the probable growing intereſt of fifty 
pounds, on which that ſpirited and benevolent Banker deſired that he 
might not be troubled on ſo paltry a buſineſs, 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE or a CAPTAIN. 


A Certain Captain, who had made a greater figure than his fortune 

could well bear, and the regiment not being paid as was expected, 
was forced to put off his equipage. A few days after, as he was walking 
by the road ſide, he ſaw one of his ſoldiers fitting on the ground, and 
louſing himſelf under an hedge: „What are you doing there, Tom?“ ſaid 
the officer. Why, faith, anſwered the lender, I am TROY your 
example, getting rid of a part of 1 hn þ retinue?” 


Fd 


THE FALL. or TE 1 LEAB.. 

RE the h id 56 Gallon, 05 5 
Dry and wither'd, to the ground, TS: 

Thus to thoughtleſs mortals. calling, 


In a ſad PO PROM math 1633 Tis ln 


" Sons of Adam, i in Eden, 5 5 | | | 7 
„ When like us, he blighted fell, 
Hear the lecture we are reading, 


„ü * nn alas! he RE tell. 


ow Virgins, much, too much preſuming, 
On your boaſted white and red, 
« View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Number'd now among the dead. 
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66 Gripiog miſers, nightly waking, 
See the end of all your care; 
{© Fled on wings of-our own making, 
1 ce We have left our owners bare. 


On the tree of life eternal, 
Man let all thy hopes be ſtay'd 

Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears the leaves that never fade. 


1 S8ons + * - 5 Ne Fog 

# <« Flutt'ring high in fancied worth, 
. Lol the fickle air that raiſes, | 

| 5 Brings us down to parent earth. 

bl Learned fires, in 1 ded: 

; Who for new ones daily call, 

2 « Ceaſe at length, by us perſuaded; 

jt = pad is leaf muſt have a fall. 

1 « Youth, tho? yet no loſſes grieve you, 
h „Gay in health and many a grace, 

0 Let not cloudleſs ſkies deceive os. ©. 
| Summer gives to Autumn place.“ 
04 
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RELAXATION arrER Tus FATIGUES or WAR; 


OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF. AN HERO. 


WRITTEN BY THE KING OF. PRUSSIA... 


Y cherub Hope the boſom fir d, 
Supports a lover's ardent pains; 
Zeal is by recompence inſpir'd, 
And pow'r authority maintains. : 
The weak by prudence ſtrength | 0 'erthrows, 
Credit by probity is gain'd, . 


While Heav'n- born health from temp 'rance low, 


And wit is by content ſuſtain'd : 
By eaſe the bleſſings of content we gain; 
And eaſe by fair economy obtain, 
An even ſoul, and gentle mind, 
A ſoft, bewitching, nameleſs grace, 
I value more in woman- kind, 5 
Than all the beauties of the face. 
I love the author who declares 
The honeſt truth, in humble ſtyle, 
Before the man who artful dares, _ 
With ſpecious words our ears beguile. 
Wouldſt thou be happy, then this truth believe, 


Virtue will joys impart when ſcience will deceive. 


Health before riches I admire, | 
And friendſhip: more than weak-ey* d pity; | 
Repoſe than profit more deſire, 
And prudence more than to be witty. 
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vl A ſnug eſtate, from mortgage free, 
3 | A little garden to improve, 
p . A table ſmall but neat to ſee, | 
14 A little laſs who well can love: e 
4 Theſe are the things can real joy impart, _ 
1.90 And fill with ſoft content the human heart. 
19 : Give me, when winter ſnows deſcend, 
1. And ſtorms confine me to my home, 
i 1 From colds and illneſs to defend, | 
7 ; A blazing fire in little room; 
A 7 In little glaſſes good old wine, 
x * Where with my choſen friends to treat; 
1 And epicures love well to dine 
1 Off little plates of richeſt meat: p 
i . | And thus, with all my reaſon am I taught, F 
ol Too much of any thing is good for'nought. f 
. Too much reſt our genius dulls, 1 3 
i Too much love diſturbs the brain, - 
a Too much learning makes us fools, 3 
1 Too much bus'neſs gives us pain. | 4 
il Too much phyſic makes us worſe, Faro 1 : 
ne From too much cunning cheating gms; 7 I 
Wi | Too much vigour is a curſe, | 1 3 
tg From too much faving av'rice flows. _ ' + * F 
# "vj Too much courage makes us raſh, 1 
iy From too much riches trouble ſprings, ; 
| A Too great honours are but traſh, fs non g 
649 Too much pleaſure ſickneſs —:A 5 
| id ; By too much confidence we loſe; by ; 
From too much wit what miſchiefs riſe; 
Too much freedom's an abuſe, © pe] 
Too much good-nature i is not wiſe. - 


— 


4 


Too much politeneſs is a thrall; 
Vet all theſe things we bean call. 
But if we rightly will attend, 
On Nothing all our acts depend. : 
Nothing holds aloft the ſcales, 
And ofer ev'ry thing prevails; 
Nothing makes. us dangers dare, 
Nothing makes us oft deſpair; 
On nothing all our efforts turn, 
+ For nothing oft our boſoms burn; 
War from nothing ſprings; and love, 
All thy joys a nothing prove. 


| 


DEGENERACY or HUMAN NATURE. 


ES us farther ſuppoſe, what is ſufficiently evident to our daily obſer- 
vation and experience, that all mankind are now a degenerate, fee- 
ble, and unhappy race of beings; that we are become ſinners in the fight 


of God, and expoſed: to his anger: it is manifeſt enough, this whole 


world 1s 2 fallen, ſinful, and rebellious province of God's -dominion, and 


under the actuał diſpleaſure of its righteous Creator and Governor. The 


over-ſpreading deluge of folly and error, iniquity and miſery, that covers 
the face of the earth, gives abundant ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. The 


experience of every man on earth affords a ſtrong and melancholy proof, 
that our reaſoning powers are eafily led away into miſtake and falſhood, 


wretchedly bribed and biaſſed by prejudices, and daily overpowered by 


{ome corrupt appetites or paſſions, and our wills led aſtray to.chooſe the 


evil inſtead of good. The beſt of us ſometimes break the laws of our 


Maker, by contradicting the rules of piety and virtue which our own. 
reaſon 
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reaſon and conſciences ſuggeſt to us. There is none righteous” perfect. 


ly; © no not one.” Nor is there one perſon upon earth free from troubles 


and difficulties, and pains and forrows, fuch as ey ſome reſentments 
of our Maker, 


Even from our infancy, our diſeaſes, pains, and ſorrows 3 and 


it is very remarkably evident in ſome families, that theſe pains and diſeaſes 


are propagated to the offspring, as they were contracted by the vices of 
the parents : and particular vicious inclinations, as well as particular diſ- 
tempers, are conveyed from parents to children ſometimes through ſeveral 


generations. The beſt of us are not free from irregular propenſities and 


paſſions, even in the younger parts of life, and as our years advance, our 
{ins break out, and continue more or leſs through all our lives. Our whole 


race then is plainly degenerate, ſinful and guilty. before God, and are un- 


der ſome tokens of his- anger. 
| | ; ; | — f | . 


ALLEGORY 


ON THE ABUSE OP RICHES. 


* 


\HREMYLUS, who was an old and a king man, And withal exceeds 

ing poor, being deſirous to leave ſome riches to his ſon, conſults 

the oracle of Apollo upon the ſubjeck. The oracle bids him follow the 
firſt man he ſhould ſee upon his going out of the temple. The perſon he 
chanced to ſee was to appearance an old, ſordid, blind man; but upon 
his following him from place to place, he at laſt found by his own con- 
feſſion, that "> was Plutus, the God of Tiches, and that he was Juſt come 
out of the houſe of a miſer. Plutus further told him, that when he was 
a boy. he uſed to declare, that as ſoon as he came to age, he would diſ- 


tribute wealth to none but virtuous and juſt men; upon which Jupiter, 


conſidering the ens conſequence of ſuch a reſolution, took his ſight 
4 ITED | | away 


away from him, and left him to ſtroll about the world in the blind con- 


dition wherein Chremylus beheld him. With much ado Chremylus pre- | 


vailed upon him to go to his houſe, where he met an old woman in a 
tattered raiment, HG had been his gueſt for many years, and whole 
name was Poverty. The old woman refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily as he 


would have her, he threatened to baniſh her not only from his own houſe, 


but- out of the kingdom, if ſhe made any more words upon the matter. 
Poverty, on this occaſion, pleads her cauſe very notably, and repreſents 


to her old landlord, that ſhould ſhe be driven out of the country, all their 


trades, arts, and ſciences, would be driven out with her; and that if every 
one was rich, they would never be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, ornaments, 
and conveniences of life, which made riches deſirable. She likewiſe 
| repreſented to him the ſeveral advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her 


votaries, in regard to their ſhape, their health, and their activity, by pre- 


ſerving them from gouts, dropſies, unwieldineſs, and intemperance.— 
But whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, ihe was at laſt forced to troop 


TT 
off. Chremylus immediately conſidered how he might reſtore Plutus to 


his fight; and, in order to it, conveyed him to the temple of /Eſculapius, 
who was famous for cures and miracles of this nature. By this means 


the Deity recovered his eyes, and began to make a right uſe of them, by 


enriching every one that was diſtinguiſhed by piety towards the Gods, 
and Juſtice towards men; and at the ſame time by taking away his gifts from 
the impious and undeſerving. This produced ſeveral merry incidents, 


till at laſt Mercury deſcended with great complaints from the Gods, that 


ſince the good men were grown rich, they had received no ſacrifices, 


which 1s confirmed by the 3 of Jupiter, who remonſtrates that ſince 
the late innovation he was reduced to a ſtarving condition, and could not 


live upon his office. Chremylus, who in the beginning was religious in 
his poverty, at laſt makes a propoſal, Which was reliſhed by all the good 


men, who were now grown rich as well as himſelf, that they ſhould carry 


Plutus in a ſolemn proceſſion to the temple, and inſtall him in the P 


of i . 
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This allegory may inſtruct mankind in two points, firſt, as it vindicates 
the conduct of Providence in its ordinary diſtribution of wealth; and in 
the next place, as it ſhews the great ans of riches to. _— the 


morals of thoſe who polleſs them. 


— 
— — — —— 


ESSAY 
ON DELICACY OF SENTIMENT. 


5 Lap character of delicacy of ſentiment, ſo eſteemed at preſent, ſeems 

to have been unknown to the ancients, It is certainly a great refine- 

ment on humanity.' Refinements were never attended to in the earlier 

ages, when the occupations of war, and the wants of unimproved life, leſt 

little opportunity, and leſs inclination, for fanciful enjoyments. Dangers 

and diſtreſs require ſtrength of mind, and neceſſarily exclude an attention 
to thoſe delicacies, which, while they pleaſe, infallibly enervate. 

That tenderneſs which is amiable in a ſtate of perfect civilization, is 
deſpiſed as a weakneſs among unpoliſhed nations. Shocked at the ſmalleſt 
circumſtances which are diſagreeable, it cannot ſupport the idea of danger 
and alarm. Likewiſe, from exerciſing the cruelties which are ſometimes 
politically neceſſary in a rude ſtate, it ſtarts with horror from the ſight, 


and at the deſcription of them. It delights in the calm occupations of 
rural life, and would gladly reſign the ſpear and the ſhield for the ſhep- 


herd's crook, and the lover's garland. But in an uninformed community, 
where conſtant dangers require conſtant defence, thoſe diſpoſitions which 
delight in retirement and eaſe will be treated with general contempt ; and 
no temper of mind which is deſpiſed will be long epidemical. 


The ancient Greeks and Romans were the moſt civilized people on the 
carth. They, however, were unacquainted with that extreme delicacy. of 


ſentiment which is become ſo univerſally prevalent i in modern times.— 
Perhaps 
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Reibe ſome i a may be aſſigned. The Stoic philoſophy 
endeavoured to introduce a total apathy, and though it was not embraced ' 
in all its rigidity by the vulgar, yet it had a ſufficient number of votaries 

to diffuſe a general taſte for an inſenſibility. It perhaps originally meant 
no more than to teach men to govern their affections by the dictates of 
reaſon; but as a natural want of feeling produced the ſame effects as a 
rational regulation of the paſſions, it ſoon paſſed among the vulgar for 
what it could lay no claim to, —a philoſophical indifference. 

That reſpectful attention to women, Which in modern times is called 
gallantry, was not to be found amongſt the ancients. Women were looked 
upon as inferior beings, whole only duty was to contribute to pleaſure, 
and ſuperintend domeſtic ceconomy. It was not till the days of chivalry 
that men ſhewed the deſire of pleaſing the ſofter ſex, which ſeems to 
allow them a ſuperiority. This deference to women refines the manners, 
and ſoftens the temper; and it is no wonder that the ancients, who ad- 
mitted no women to their ſocial converſations, ſhould acquire a rough- 
neſs of manners incompatible with delicacy of ſentiment. "nA 

Men who acted, thought, and ſpoke, like the ancients, were unqueſ- 
tionably furmſhed by nature with every feeling i in great perfection. But 
their mode of education contributed rather to harden than mollify their 
hearts. Politics and war were the ſole general objects. Ambition, it is 
well known, renders all other paſſions ſubſervient to itſelf: and the youth | 
who had been accuſtomed to military diſcipline, and had endured the hard- 

ſhips of a campaign, though he might yield to the allurements of plea- 
| ſure, would not have time to attend to the refinements of delicacy. But 
the modern ſoldier, in the preſent mode of conducting war, is not com- 
pelled to undergo many perſonal hardſhips, either in the preparation for 
his profeſſion, or in the exerciſe of it. Commerce, but little known to 
many ancient nations, gives the moderns an opportunity of acquiring 
opulence without much difficulty or danger; and the infinite numbers 
who inherit this opulence, in order to paſs away life with eaſe, have 
recourſe to the various-arts of exciting pleaſure. The profeſſions of divi- 
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with the moſt delicate. The greateſt mildneſs is commonly united with 
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nity and law leave ſufficient time, opportunity, and inte to moſt 
of their profeſſors, to purſue every amuſement and gratification. The 


general plan of modern education, which, among the liberal, conſiſts of 


the ſtudy of the poets and ſentimental writers, contributes, perhaps more 
than all other caufes, to humanize the heart, and refine the- ſentiments : 


for at the period when education is commenced, the heart is moſt ſuſcep- 


tible of impreſſion. 

Whateyer diſpoſition tends to ſoften, without weakening the mind, 
mult be cheriſhed; and it muſt be allowed, that delicacy of tentiment, on 
this ſide the extreme, adds greatly to the happineſs of mankind, by dif- 
fuſing an univerſal benevolence. It teaches men to feel for others as for 
themſelves; it diſpoſes us to rejoice with the happy, and, by partaking, 
to increaſe their pleaſure. It frequently excludes the malignant paſſions, 
which are the ſources of the greateſt miſeries in life. It excites a pleaſing 
ſenſation in our own breaſt, which, if its duration be conſidered, may be 
placed among the higheſt gratifications of ſenſe. The only ill conſequence. 
that can be apprehended from it is, an effeminacy of mind, which may 
diſqualify us for vigorous purſuits and manly exertions. : 

In the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of life, obſtacles will impede; and diſagree- 


able circumſtances diſguſt. To bear theſe without feeling them, is ſome- 


times neceſſary in the right conduct of life; but he who is tremblingly 
alive all over, and whoſe ſenſibility approaches to ſoreneſs, avoids the con- 
teſt on which he knows he muſt be hurt. He feels injuries never com- 
mitted; and reſents affronts never intended. Diſguſted with. men and 
manners, he either ſeeks retirement to indulge his Cat ancholy, or, weak- 


ened by continual chagrin, he conducts himſelf with folly and imprudence. 
How then ſhall we avoid the extreme of a diſpoſition, which, in the 


due medium, is productive of the moſt ſalutary conſequences ? In this 
exceſs, as well as all others, reaſon muſt be called in to moderate. Sen- 


fibility muſt not be permitted to fink us into that ſtate of indolence which 


effectually repreſents thoſe manly ſentiments that may very well conſiſt 


the 
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the greateſt fortitude i in the true hero. Terderaels, Joined with reſolution, 
form, indeed, a finiſhed character. 


The affectation of great ſenſibility is extremely common. It is, how 


ever, as odious as he reality is amiable, It renders a man contemptible, 
and a woman ridiculous. Inſtead of relieving the afflicted, which is the 
neceſſary effect of genuine ſympathy, a character of this ſort flies from 
miſery, to ſhew that it is too delicate to ſupport the ſight of diſtreſs.— 
The appearance of a toad, or the jolting of a carriage, will cauſe a pa- 
roxyſm of fear. But it is remarkable, that this delicacy and tenderneſs 
often diſappear in ſolitude, and the pretender to uncommon fenſibility is 
frequently found, in the abſence of witneſſes, to be uneommonly unfeeling. 
To have received a tender heart from the hand of Nature, is to have 


received the means of the greateſt bleſſings. To have guided it by the 
_ dictates of reaſon, is to have acted-up to the dignity of human nature, 


and to have obtained that happineſs of which the heart was conſtituted. 


ſuſceptible. May a temper, thus laudable in itſelf, never be rendered: 


contemptible by affectation, or uſeleſs by neglect! 


15 


— — C—_ 


' ODE ro DESPAIR. 


0 ſpectre of terrific mien, 
Lord of the hopeleſs heart and hollow eye, 

In whoſe fierce train each form is ſeen 

That drives ſick reaſon to inſanity ! 

I woo thee with unuſual prayer, 

« Grim-viſag'd, comfortleſs Deſpair: 
Approach; in me a willing victim find, | 
Who ſeeks. thine i iron way —and calls thee kind? 
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Ah! hide for ever from my ſight ; 
- . he faithleſs flatterer Hope - whoſe pencil, gay, > 

Portrays ſome viſion of delight, 

Then bids the fairy tablet fade away ; 

While in dire contraſt, to mine eyes 

'Thy phantoms, yet more hideous riſe, 

And memory draws, from pleaſure” s wither'd flower, 

Corroſive for the heart—of fatal power! 


J bid the traitor. Love adieu! 

Who to this fond, believing boſom cane 

A gueſt inſiduous, and untrue, 

With pity's ſoothing voice in friendſhip? s name. 
The wounds he gave, nor time ſhall cure, 

Nor reaſon teach me to endure, 

And to that breaſt mild patience pleads in vain, 
Which feels the curſe—of | mering its pain- 


Yet not to me, tremendous power! 

Thy worſt of ſpirit-wounding pangs impart, 
With which, in dark conviction's hour, 
Thou ſtrikꝰſt the guilty unrepentant heart! 
But, of illuſion long the ſport, 

That dreary, tranquil gloom J court, 
Where my paſt errors I may {till deplore, 
And dream of long-loſt happineſs no more! 


To thee I give this tortur'd breaſt, 

Where hope ariſes but to ſoften pain; 

Ah! lull its agonies to reſt! 

Ah! let me never be deceiv'd again 
But 


1 
But callous, in thy deep repoſe 
Behold, in long array, the woes 


Of the dread future, calm and undiſmay'd, 
Till I may claim the hope—that ſhall not fade! 


ACCOUNT OF 


A GEN CHARACTER. 


Tur vithes of Threlkeld. in Cumberland; a curacy, was once in the 


poſſeſſion of a clergyman remarkable for the oddity of his character. 


This gentleman, by name Alexander Naughley, was a native of Scotland. 
The cure in his time was very poor, only eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings 


yearly ; but, as he lived the life of a Diogenes, it was enough. His dreſs. 
was mean and even beggarly : he lived alone, without a ſervant to do the 
meaneſt drudgery for him: his victuals he cooked himſelf, not very 


elegantly we may ſuppoſe: his bed was ſtraw, with only two blankets.— 


But with all theſe outward marks of a ſloven, no man poſſeſſed a greater 
genius; his wit was ready, his ſatire keen and undaunted, and his learn- 
ing extenſive; add to this, that he was a facetious and. agreeable compa- 
nion; and though generally fond of the deepeſt retirement, would unbend 


among company, and become the chief promoter of mirth. He had an 
excellent library, and at his death, left behind him feveral manuſcripts, 


on various ſubjects, and of very great merit. Theſe conſiſted of, a Trea- 


tiſe on Algebra, Conic Sections, Spherical Trigonometry, and other 
mathematical pieces. He had written ſome poetry, but moſt of this he 
deſtroyed before his death. His other productions would have ſhared the 
lame fate, had they not been kept from him by a perſon to whom he had. 
entruſted them. The ſtate they were found in is ſcarcely lets extraordinary 


than his other oddities ; being written upon ſixty looſe ſheets tied together 
with a ſhoemaker' J waxed thread. 
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Mr. Naughley never was married; but having once ſome thoughts of 

entering into that ſtate, he was rejected by the fair one to whom he paid 

his addreſſes. Enraged at this diſappointment, and to prevent the fair 

ſex from having any further influence over him, he caſtrated himſelf, 
giving for his reaſon, If thy right eye offend thee, &c. In conſequence 
of this operation he grew prodigiouſly fat, and his voice, which was 
naturally good, improved very much, and continued during his life. He 
died April 3oth, 1756, at the age of 76, having ſerved this * forty- 
{even years. . 

Among the extraordinary anecdotes related of him, ON Dean, in the 
courſe of his peregrination, viſiting Mr. Naughley, upon entering into 
his houſe, found great fault with every article of his dreſs, furniture, and 
all parts of-his dwelling. The Dean being about to depart, Mr. Naugh- | 

ley ſtopped him, faying, Dean, you have not ſeen the moſt valuable 
part of my furniture.” The Dean looked, but could not perceive any 
thing even decent. Ah,” ſaid Mr. Naughley, there is contentment 
peeping out of every corner of my cot, and you cannot ſee her. I ſuppoſe 
you are not acquainted with her? Upon the walls of your lordly manſion, 
and in your bedchamber, is written, Dean and Chapter; after that Biſhop. 
No thought of theſe here; nor ladies, nor equipage. Contentment keeps 
them off,” Mr. Naughley then repeated to him the paſſage in Horace— ü 5 

Hoc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus, Sc. A little farm, and a plea- Ml 4 

ſant clear ſpring, a garden, and a grove - were the utmoſt of my wiſh. 

Heaven, in its bounty, has exceeded my hopes; it has given, me con- 

tentment. | 5 | 
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ANECDOTE 


OF MRS. PRITCHARD AND A FIDDLER, 


HE celebrated actreſs Mrs. Pritchard, having retired with her family, 
during the ſummer, into a country village, took a fancy to ſee a 
play acted in a barn. She and her company engaged one of the beſt and 
moſt conſpicuous ſeats in the little theatre. The ſcenes were made of 
paſteboard, and the clothes ſuch as the Manager could borrow or purchaſe. 
The orcheſtra, was filled with one ſingle crowdero. The actors were un- 
celebrated, it is true, but did their beſt. Mrs. Pritchard, inſtead of taking 
up with ſuch fare as the country afforded, laughed ſo loudly and inceſ- 
ſantly at the buſineſs of the ſcene, that the country audience were offended. 
Somebody preſent happened to know the great actreſs, and the fiddler 
aſking her name, was told that ſhe was the great Mrs. Pritchard, of the 


Theatre-Royal, in London—* I will give her a hint preſently” (faid 


Crowdero), and immediately played the firſt tune in the Beggar's Opera: 
© Through all the employments of life, 
*« Fach neighbour abuſes his brother, &c.“ 
* Come: let? s be gone, (ſaid Mrs. Pritchard) we are diſcovered ; that 
fiddler is clever;” and as ſhe croſſed over the ſtage to the entrance, ſhe 
dropped Crowdero a curteſy, and thanked him for his admonition. 


TRUE MEEKNESS. 


EEKNESS, like _ has virtues, has certain limits, which it no 
ſooner exceeds than it becomes criminal. She who hears innocence 


maligned, without vindicating it; falſehood aſſerted, without contradicting 


it ; or religion prophaned, without reſenting it; is not gentle, but wicked. 


” Meekneſs 
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Meekneſs is imperfe& if it be not both active and paſſive; if it will 
not enable us to ſubdue our ewn paſſions and reſentments, as well as qua- 
lify us to bear patiently the paſſions and reſentment of others. If it were 
only for mere human reaſons, it would turn to a profitable account to be 
patient; nothing defeats the malice of an enemy like the ſpirit of forbear- 
ance; the return of rage for rage cannot be ſo effectually provoking. 

True gentleneſs, like an impenetrable armour, repels the moſt pointed 
ſhafts of malice: they cannot pierce through this invulnerable ſhield, but 
fall hurtleſs to the ground, or return to wound the hand that ſhot them. 

A meek ſpirit will not look out of itſelf tor happineſs, becaule it finds 
a conſtant banquet at home; yet, by a ſort of divine alchemy, it will con- 
vert all external events to its own profit, and be able to deduce ſome good 
even from the moſt unpromiſing: it will extract comfort and fatisfa&tion 
from the moſt barren circumſtances: * It will ſuck honey out of the rock, 
and oil out of the flinty rock.” 0 | 

Meekneſs may be called the pioneer of Al the other virtues, which 
levels every obſtruction, and ſmooths every difficulty that might impede 
their entrance, or retard their progreſs. Honours and dignities are tran- 
ſient; beauty and riches frail and fugacious; but this amiable virtue is 
permanent. And ſurely the truly wiſe would wiſh to have ſome one poſ- 
ſeſſion which they may call their own in the ſevereſt exigencies. This 
can only be accompliſhed by acquiring and maintaining that calm and 
abſolute ſelf-poſſeſſion, which as the world had no hand in giving, ſo it 
cannot, by the moſt malicious exertion of its power, take away. 


| 


IHE TOILET LOOKING-GLASS. - 


'F is my earneſt wiſh to. make a ſtrong impreſſion on the minds of my 
fair readers, becauſe men have always found the influence | of their 
conduct 4 oat and irreſiſtible. 


Frail 
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Frail daughter of Eve ! that vice which renders the moſt beautiful among 
you diſguſting, which debaſes the moſt exalted, is 


GAMING, 


It is this vice that poiſons your minds, and makes you forget all the 
amiable obligations of wife, mother, daughter, ſiſter, and friend. 
It is this vice obliterates the gratitude you owe the Deity. 


It is this vice deſtroys your taſte for intellectual elegance. 
This vice 1s the ſource of continual unhappineſs. 
Read the following example: 


THE STORY OF MISS BRADDOCK. 
Miſs Frances Braddock was the admiration of every polite circle. pick 


perſon was elegant, her face beautiful, and her mind accompliſhed. 


She unhappily ſpent a feaſon at Bath. The whole beau monde courted 
her acquaintance.—She gave the on not only to the faſhion but to the ſen- 
timents of every afſembly. Her taſte was admirable, her wit was brilliant. 

Her father, at his death, bequeathed twelve thouſand pounds between 


her and her ſiſter, beſides a conſiderable ſum to her brother, the late General 


Braddock, who was cut off with a whole party, on an American expedi- 


tion againſt the Cherokee Indians. 


Four years after the death of her father, ſhe loſt her nter, by” which 
her fortune was doubled, —but alas! in the courſe of a month, by a con- 
ſtant application to cards, ſhe loſt the whole. 


She fell under the infatuation of her own opinion She conceived that 


judgment was ſufficient, being totally ignorant of unfair practice. 


Her misfortune preyed upon her mind, nor did ſhe communicate the 


cauſe even to her moſt confidential friends for a conſiderable time, till at 


laſt her mind being unequal to ſtruggle with accumulating adverſity, ſhe ' 
declared to an intimate female, that the world ſhould never be ſenfible of 


her neceſſities, however extreme they might be. 


Notwithſtanding her caution, her poverty became known, and her ſen- 


ſibility was daily injured by the real and fictitious condolence of her 


1 2 acquaintance, 
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locked the door, put the key under it. 
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gown, and pinned it over her breaſt; tied a gold and ſilver girdle together, 
and hanged herſelf on a cloſet door in the following manner: —at one end 


— 149 |] 
acquaintance, which ſtimulated her to the raſh reſolve of terminating her 
anxiety, by putting an end to her exiſtence. 
On the night of perpetrating the act of ſuicide, ſhe retired to her cham- 
ber in apparent good health, and in full poſſeſſion of her ſenſes. —Her 
attendants left her in bed with a candle Ls. as was uſual, and OG 


Miſs Braddock always opened her chamber-door in the miorning to 
admit her attendants, but the next morning the maid coming as uſual, 
and not hearing her miſtreſs ſtir, retired till near two o'clock in the after- 
noon, when has alarmed at receiving no anſwer to her calling, ſhe em- 
ployed a man to climb in at the window, when the horrid cataſtrophe of 
her miſtreſs was diſcovered; and the following fact appeared in the evi- 
dence upon the view of the Coroner's inqueſt. 

After the departure of the maid on this night, ſhe got out of bed 
again, and, it is ſuppoſed, employed ſome time in reading, as a book was 
diſcovered lying open upon her dreſſing- table. She put on a white night- 


of the girdle ſhe tied three knots, each about an inch aſunder, that if 
one flipped, another might hold; opening the door, ſhe put the knotty 
end over, and then locked it, to ſecure the girdle, at the other end of 
which ſhe made a nooſe, put it about her neck, and dropping herſelf off 
a chair, accompliſhed her fatal purpoſe. She hung with her back to the 


door, and had hold of the key with one of her hands. She bit her tongue el 
through, and had a bruiſe on her forehead, ſuppoſed to have been occa- de 
ſioned by the breaking of a red girdle, on which ſhe had tried the firſt ra 
experiment, and which was afterwards found in her pocket, with a nooſe ki 
upon it. The Coroner's inqueſt being called, they returned their verdict CO 
non compos mentis. On the day after ſhe was decently buried in the abbey Pa 
church, by the ſide of her brave old father, who happily did not live to {e] 


weep over the misfortunes of his children. 


In 


[ew] 


In her window were found written the following lines: 


O Death! thou pleaſing end to human woe 
Thou cure for life! thou greateſt good below! 

Still may*ſt thou fly the coward and the ſlave, 

And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave. 


Thus, by an act of ſelf-murder, or of madneſs, a young lady, in the 23d 
year of her age, in the full poſſeſſion of perſonal charms, ſenſibility, and 
virtue, loſt her lite, by an unhappy infatuation to a faſhionable vice. 


O cards! ye vain diverters of our woe! 
Ye waſte of life! ye greateſt curſe below ! 
May beauty never fall again your ſlave, 
Nor your deluſion thus deſtroy the brave. 


| 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 


LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


N his laſt illneſs, the King endured many reſtleſs nights: it was his 
cuſtom to converſe with the ſervant who ſat up with him, by way of 
entertainment. He ſaid, one night, © I cannot enjoy the leaſt repoſe— 
do relate ſomething to me.” The poor ſervant, an honeſt young Pome- 
ranian, was doubtleſs at a loſs how to amuſe the King, wherefore he 
| kindly furniſhed him with a ſubject, by aſking, ** From whence do you 
come?” „ From a little village in Lower Pomerania.“ Are your 
parents living?” “ An aged mother.” How does ſhe maintain her- 
ſelf?” „By ſpinning.” * How much does ſhe gain daily by it?“ 
** Sixpence.” * But ſhe cannot live well on that?“ „In Pomerania it 
is cheap living,” Did you never fend her any thing?” « O yes! I have 


— 


ſent 
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ſent her at different times 1 few dollars“. That was bravely done, you 


are a good boy. You have a deal of trouble with me—have patience—1 


ſhall endeavour to lay ſomething by for you, if you behave well.” Thus 
the converſation ended. A * nights after, it being again the Pomera- 
nian's turn to fit up with the King, he called him to his bed-ſide, and 


ſaid, Look in that window, and you will find ſomething which I have 
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laid by for you.” The lad ſeeing many pieces of gold, was doubtful. 
whether to take them all: at laſt he went to the King, with two in his 
hand, and ſaid, © Am I to have theſe? es, replied the good 
monarch, all of them, and your mother has received ſome likewiſe.“ 
The boy on enquiry heard, to his W Joy and 1 ſhe had 100 
rix dollars ſettled on her for life. 


THE IGNORANCE OF MAN, 


WITH REGARD TO THE GENERAL LAWS OF THE UNIVERSE, A REA» 
SON WHY HE SHOULD BE CONTENTED WITH HIS PRESENT STATE. 


AY firſt, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know! 
Of man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, | 
. From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 
Thro' worlds unnumber'd, tho? the God be known, 
47 *Tis ours to trace him only i in our own. 
He, who thro? vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, | 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem. runs, 
What ather planets circle other ſuns, 
What varied being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 
May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 
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But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 

The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 

Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 

Look'd thro'? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 

And drawn ſupports, upheld by God or thee? 
Preſumptuous man! the reaſon would'ſt thou find, 

Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 

Firſt, if thou can'ſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, * 

Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs 

Aſk of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 

Taller and ſtronger. than the weeds they ſhade.? 

Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove's ſatellites are lefs than Jove 2 

Of ſyſtems poſlible, if tis confeſt 

That wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt.. 

Where all muſt full or not coherent be, 

And all that riſes, riſe in due degree; 

Then, in the ſcale of reas'ning life, tis plain, 

There muſt be ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as man: 

And all the queſtion, (wrangle e'er ſo long) 

Is only this, if God has placed him wrong? 
Reſpecting man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 

In human works, tho? laboured on with pain, 

A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain z: 

In God's, one ſingle can its end produce; 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 

So. man, who here ſeems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, . 

Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 

I but a. part we ſee, and not a whole. | 
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When the proud ſeed ſhall know why man reſtrains 
His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, _ 

Is now a victim, and now Fgypt's god: 

Then ſhall man's pride and dulneſs comprehend 

His actions, paſſions, being, uſe and end; 

Why doing, ſuff*ring, check'd, impell'd; and why 

This hour a ſlave, the next a deity. Fr. 
Then ſay not man's imperfect; Heav'n in fault; 

Say rather, man's as perfect as he ought: 

His knowledge meaſur'd to his ſtate and place; 

His time a moment, and a point his ſpace. 

If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, | 

What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there? 

The bleſt to-day is as completely fo, 

As who began a thouſand years ago. 


—— — —— 


THE ANGEL axp THE HERMIT. 


Certain perſon had embraced the life of a hermit from his earlieſt 
years. It often happens that alone, in a wood, one may enjoy 
more happineſs than in the ſociety of a convent, or even than in that of 
the wide world. 'This hermit, for a long courſe of years, had mortified 
himſelf and faſted, to purify his ſoul. Watching and labour, heat and 
cold, all extremes were grown familiar to him; but after ſo long a peni- 
tence, he began at laſt to think that he had not been ſufficiently recom- 
penſed by God, and to murmur that he had not been raiſed to one of thoſe 
enviable conditions to which he was often a witneſs when gathering his 
food. What!” ſaid he, does the Almighty load with bleſſings ſuch 
perſons as neglect him, and leave another that ſerves him faithfully in 
| wretchedneſs 
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core fiddiiehs and want? Why did he not create the world an ed bene- 
fit to all mankind? why ſo unequal a PR of good and evil? ſo 


ftrange a diſtribution confounds me! 


As the good man, in the courſe of his recluſe 2 had acquired but 
little experience, this confideration gave him much embarraſſment. | He 


was indeed ſo much puzzled by it, that he reſolved at laſt to viſit the 
world, and to ſeek for a ſolution of his doubts. ig accordingly took a 


ſtaff and ſet forward on his j journey. 
He had proceeded but a little way from his cell, when he was met by 


a young man, of a very agreeable mien and well- proportioned figure, 


holding a javelin in his hand. His dreſs was that of a ſerjeant at arms, 
and he ſeemed to belong to the train of ſome rich Lord. 


covered. They ſaluted each other and entered into converſation. Who 
is your maſter,” ſaid the Hermit? © Sir, it is he who is Maſter of the 
whole world.” For a certainty,, you could not have a better. And 


where are you going thus equipped?” « | have in this quarter f great 


variety of acquaintance, and I am going to viſit them. But it is diſagree- 


able to travel alone, and 1 wiſh to have ſome perſon to accompany me. 
You will confer a laſting obligation on me, if you will do me that favour.” 


The hermit, whoſe project would be greatly facilitated by ſuch viſits, 


readily agreed to the propoſal; and they proceeded together. 


The night overtook them, before they could get clear of the wood. — 
Fortunately they deſcried a hermitage, whither they went to beg a lodg- 


ing. The hermit gave them as good a reception as his hut could afford; 
he press great plenty of his frugal fare before them; but when they came 
to ſay grace, the travellers remarked, that inſtead of praying like them, 


the hermit was buſy in wiping and rubbing a cup made of curious wood, 


which he kept by him, and drank out of during the repaſt. | 

The angel obſerved where he laid it up; and riſing ſoftly in the nighe; 
took and hid it: and the next morning, on ſetting off, without faying a 
word, carried it along with him. On the road he mentioned the circum- 
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It was an An- 
| gel, who had concealed himſelf i in that diſguiſe, in order to paſs undiſ- 
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wanted to go back and return the cup to the hermit. Hold,” ſaid the 
angel; I have my reaſons for acting in this manner; and you ſhall in 
due time be made acquainted with them. Perhaps you may have further 
motives hereafter for wondering at my conduct; but know that whatever 
you ſee me do, it is not without ſufficient cauſe, and remember that you 
be not ſcandalized at it.” The hermit. on this reproof was ſilent: he 
| bowed and purſued his j journey. 
A prodigious fall of rain, which continued the whole day, wet them 
entirely through their cloaths, they not being able to obtain any ſhelter. 
Night being come, fatigued and half dead with cold, they entered a town; 
and as neither of them had money, they were obliged to go from houſe to 
houſe, aſking in the name of God for an aſylum: Every where they met 
with a refuſal, for as we obſerve people in general love money ſtill better 
than they do God, the caſe was much the ſame at that time: The rain 
ſtill pouring down, they thought it beſt to go and take their ſeat upon the 
ground, under a flight of ſtone ſteps: 
Theſe ſteps formed part of a tolerably handſome houſe 3 to an 
old uſurer, a very rich man, but one who would not part with a farthing 
to get his father into Paradiſe. The avaricious landlord ſhewed his head 


ſad condition they were in, ſupplicated him through charity to grant them 
a place to lie in. He made them no anſwer; but ſhut the window and 
retired. | : 
Brother,“ ſaid the Angel, let us remain here, ſince we can pro- 
3 cure no better accommodation; this pent-houſe will at leaſt, protect us from 


came to examine the cauſe, admitted them into the houſe.. She gave 
them a little ſtraw, and they lay down upon it, under the ſtaircaſe. - A 
few minutes afterwards, ſhe brought them a ſmall diſh of peaſe, the 
remains of the miſer's ſupper; and in this manner they paſſed the night, 
without fire, without light, and almoſt periſhing with cold and moiſture. 


; | ſtance to his companion, who was quite indignant at his behaviour, and 


for a moment at the window ; when our travellers repreſenting to him the 


. the rain.“ But a female ſervant, who overheard their complaints and 
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On the dawn of day, the hermit wanted to depart. » % No „ ſaid the 


angel; I will not go Wy till I have taken leave of my hoft and thanked 
him for his hoſpitality.” He went immediately to find him, and, as a 
mark of his gratitude, be egged his acceptance of a ſmall preſent; which 


was no other than the cup which he had ſtolen the day before from the 


hermit. The uſurer did not heſitate to accept it. He wiſhed them a good 

Journey, and aſſured them that if, on their return, they brought him ſome 

other trifling boon, they ſhould be provided with the fame lodging. 
When they were clear of the town, the hermit could not help declaring 


his aſtoniſhment to his companion: You want to put me to the proof, 


J imagine,“ ſaid he, when you behave in this ſtrange manner! you ſteal 
from that good old man who entertained us ſo hoſpitably, merely to give 
to that blood-ſucker who denied us ſhelter. Is it your maxim to act in 


oppoſition to the practice of other men? have already warned you 


to be circumſpect in your concluſions,” anſwered the angel; conſider you 
have paſſed all your life in woods, and that you have had no experience of 
the world. Once more I deſire you to follow me, and be ſurprized at 
nothing.“ "0 


The third night they went to take up bei lodging in a rich monaſtry. 


They were received charitably, and ſerved with abundance; but the next 


morning, the angel before his departure ſet fire to the ſtraw of his bed, 
and took off his companion along with him. As they were aſcending a 


Hill, at ſome diſtance, he Hatred the hermit to turn his head and look 


behind them. By this time the flames had reached the battlements of the 
monaſtry; all was on fire. The hermit, at the ſight, threw out a loud 
ery, Wretch that T-am! behold me now an incendiary! w nither ſhall I 
fly? where hide myſelf?” In ſaying which he rolled himſelf upon the 
earth, ſtruck his breaſt, and curſed the hour. edi he fell in with a man 
ſo abominable. It is in vain that I warn you,” ſaid the angel; . you 
again relapſe into your former error: but for the laſt time I caution 708 to 
be attentive and TONNE me peaceably.” 
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He was at no loſs * a lodging that night, but took up his abode, with 


the hermit, at the houſe of a reputable tradeſman. This was a reſpect- 
able old man, grown grey with years; he lived in a pious manner with 


his wife, whom he loved tenderly, and a child of ten years, the only pro- 


duct of his marriage, and the conſolation of his age. He prepared an 


entertainment for his gueſts, himſelf waſhed their feet, inſiſted on their 
cating with him at table; and the next RR at parting, embraced them, | 


and bade them a kind adieu. 


To gain the high road it was neceſſary IM FA, to paſs through the 


whole town, and to croſs a river by which it was bounded on one fide, 
The Angel pretended that he was not well acquainted with the. ſtreets, 
prevailed on the good man to permit his ſon to accompany them as far as 
the bridge, and put them in the right road. The zealous hoſt went im- 
mediately and awakened the boy; who got up with alacrity to attend the 
two travellers. But when they came upon the bridge, and the boy was 
taking leave of them, the Angel, giving him a ſudden puſh, plunged the 
youth headlong into the river, where he was ſwallowed up and diſap- 
peared. I am fatisfied with what I have done; are you alſo contented ?” 
aid he to the hermit. This laſt, at hearing his words, ſeized with diſ- 
may and terror, began to run with all his might, and never ſtopped till he 


had got a conſiderable way into the country. There he fat down to fetch 


breath, and to lament his fate. What have I been doing? unhappy, 
miſerable mortal! I abandoned my cell, where I might have ſerved God 
all my life in peace ; and he has, as a puniſhment for my folly, delivered 
me over to a demon, and made me an accomplice of his helliſh crimes!” 

He was about to proceed in his lamentation, when the Angel, who had 


followed him to ſet him right, inſtantly appeared, and a ee him as 
follows: Friend, liſten to me. The myſterious plans of the Almighty 
on earth gave you offence in your cell. You dared to call in queſtion his 


wiſdom, and to prepare yourſelf to conſult earthly beings, and to endea- 
vour ſounding the impenetrable aby ſs of his councils. Vou had periſhed 
that moment, if his juſtice had given you up. But he was diſpoſed to 

employ 
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employ an angel to enlighten you; and it is I who have been charged with 


that duty. In vain have I endeavoured to ſhew you that world which you 


ſought without knowing it: my leſſons have not been underſtood; and I 
muſt explain myſelf more clearly.” 


He then entered into the particulars of his conduct, and the explanation 


of his motives for acting in the manner he had done. He ſpoke of the 


puerile attachment of the hermit for his cup. Lou ſaw,” ſaid he, 
« that vile object occupy his heart, and make him forget the holy obliga- 
tion of prayer. Henceforward, now that he is deprived of it, his mind, 
free from all other affections, may be entirely devoted to God. I gave the 
uſurer the cup, as a return for the reception he was obliged to give us at 
his houſe; becauſe God leaves no good action unrewarded ; but it is the 
only recompence that man will receive: his avarice will one day be pu- 
niſhed. The Monks, whoſe convent I reduced to aſhes, were at firſt poor 
and laborious, and conſequently led an exemplary life. Enriched by the 

indiſcreet liberalities of believers, they have been corrupted; for it is a 


misfortune in Monks to be rich. In that palace which they had erected 


for their abode, their whole time was occupied in ſchemes for extending 
their poſſeſſions, or in intrigues to ſupplant each other in the offices of the 
monaſtry. It they appeared in their hall, it was only to hear tales, or 
to paſs their time in trifling amuſements. Inſtitutions, rules, church 
regulations, duties, all were neglected. God, to correct them, thought 
proper to reduce them to their former poverty. They will rebuild a mo- 


naſtry that will be leſs magnificent; this work will afford ſubſiſtence to 


many labourers and poor artiſts; and they themſelves, being obliged as in 
their firſt ſtate to cultivate the earth, will become poſſeſſed of 1 more humi- 
lity and goodneſs. 

«« You force my approbation of your conduct,“ anſwered the hermit; 
but why did you deſtroy that innocent child, who ſeemed ſo eager to 
render us a ſervice? why deprive of its only comfort the old age of that 
reſpectable man, whoſe benevolence we experienced?” That old man, 
by whom we were received only becauſe I took the ſhape of one whom he 


knew, 
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knew, had for thirty years been employed in acts of charity. Never did 
the poor preſent themſelves in vain at his door; he even ſtinted himſelf to 
ſupply them. But fince he has had a ſon, and particularly fince that ſon 
had begun to grow up, his blind fondneſs urging him to amaſs a large 
patrimony for the youth to inherit, he has become auſtere and avaricious. 
Day and night his thoughts have been engaged on profit; and ſoon he 


Would have laid aſide all ſenſe of ſhame, and turned uſurer. The child, 
dying in innocence, has been received in heaven; the father having no 


longer any motive for avarice, will recur to his old praiſeworthy maxims; 


both will be ſaved; and without what you called an atrocious crime both 


of them had periſhed. Such are the ſecret deſigns of God, ſince you wiſh 
to know them. But remember that you called them in queſtion; repair 
to your cell and repent. For my part I muſt return to heaven.” 


In faying theſe laſt words, the Angel threw off his earthly diſguiſe, 


and diſappeared. The hermit, proſtrating his face upon the earth, thanked 
the Almighty for his paternal reprimand. He then returned to his her- 


mitage; where he paſſed the remainder of his days in ſo much ſanctity, 
that he merited not only forgiveneſs of is error, but alſo the recompence 
rel N to a virtuous life. | | 


| 


ODE ro REFLECTION. 


i} png when Nature's darling child, 
Flora, fann'd by zephyrs mild, 
J he gorgeous canopy outſpread 
Ofer the ſun's declining head, 

Winding from the buz of day, 

Thus a bard attun'd his lay: 

Nobleſt gifts to mortals given, 

Bright reflexion! child of Heav'n, | > 
| Goddeſs 
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Goddeſs of the ſpeaking eye, 
Glancing thro” eternity, 

Rob'd in intellectual light, 

Come, with all thy charms bedight: 
Tho' nor fame nor ſplendid worth _ 


Mark thy humble vot'ry's birth, 
Snatch'd by thee from cank'ring care, 


TI defy the fiend Deſpair; 
All the joys that Bacchus loves, 
All inglorious pleaſure proves; 


All the fleeting modiſh toys 
Buoy'd by Folly*s frantic noiſe, 


All, except the ſacred lore, 
Flowing from thy boundleſs ſtore!! 
For when thy bright form appears, 


Even wild confuſion hears; 


Chaos glows, impervious Night 
Shrinks from thy all- piercing ſight; 
Vet! alas! what vain extremes 
Mortals prove in Error's ſchemes, 
Sunk profound in torpor's trance, 
Or with levity they dance; 

Or in murmurs deep, the ſoul 
Thinks it's bliſs b the pole, 


Bounding ſwift o'er time and place, 


Vacant ſtill thro'. boundleſs ſpace, 
Leaving happineſs at home; 

Thus the mental vagrants roam. 

But when thou, with ſober mien 
Deign'ſt to bleſs this waywafd ſcene, 


wo Aurora ſhining clear, 


Ofer th' ideal hemiſphere; . 
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Who but hears a ſoothing ſtrain 
Warbling *©* Heav*n's ways are plain? | 
Who but hears the charmer ſay, 
<« Theſe obſcure the living ray?ꝰ 
Self-love, the fouleſt imp of night, 
That ever ſtain'd the virgin light ; 
Coward wretch, who ſhuns to ſhare, 
Or ſoothe the woes which others wow 
Envy, with an eaple's eye, 
Scandal's tales that never die; 
Int'reſt vile with countleſs tongues, 
Trembling for ideal wrongs ; 
| Flatt'ry baſe, with ſupple knee, 
Cringing low ſervility ; 
Prejudice, with eyes aſkew, 

Still ſuſpeCting aught that's new; | 
Would but men from theſe refrain, 
Eden's bowers would bloom again; 
Doubts in embryo melt away, 
Truth's eternal ſun-beams play. 
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WHAT HAVE YE DONE? 


HEN the Philoſophers of the laſt age were firſt . into 
the Royal Society, great expectations were raiſed of the ſudden 
progreſs of uſeful arts; the time was ſuppoſed to be near when engines 
ſhould turn by a perpetual motion, and health be ſecured by the univerſal 


) 


medicine; when learning ſhould be facilitated by a real character, and 


commerce extended by ms which could reach their | mk in defiance of 


the tempeſt. | | 2 +. PR 
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But improvement is naturally low. The Society met _ parted wich- 
out any viſible diminution of the miſeries of life. The gout and ſtone 


were ſtill painful, the ground that was not ploughed brought no harveſt, 


and neither oranges nor grapes would grow upon the hawthorn. At laſt, 


thofe who were diſappointed began to be angry; thoſe likewiſe who hated | 


innovation were-glad to gain an opportunity of ridiculing men who had 
depreciated, perhaps with too much arrogance; the knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears, from ſome of their earlieſt apologies, that the Philoſo- 
phers felt, with great ” ſenſibility, the unwelcome importunities of thaſe 
who! were dally aſking What have ye done?” 

The truth, that little had been done compared with n famed had 
128 ſuffered to promiſes and the queſtion could only be anſwered by ge- 


neral apologies, ' and by new. hopes, which, When 2285 were fruſtrated, 5 


re a new occaſion to the ſame vexatious enquirx. 
This fatal queſtion has diſturbed the quiet of a 1 5 - He 
that i in the latter part of his life too ſtrictly enquires what he has done, 


can very ſeldom receive from his own. i. heart. ſuch an account as will give 


him ſatisfaction! 1 an nl ente wn 


0 5 


We do not indeed fo vhs difdppoint. with AS. ourſelves. We not 
only think more highly than others of our own abilities, but allow 
ourſelves. to form hopes which we never communicate, and pleaſe our 
thoughts with employments which none ever will allot us, and with ele- 
vations to which we are never expected to riſe; and when our days and 
years are paſſed away in common buſineſs or common amuſements, and 
we find at laſt that we have ſuffered our purpoſes to ſleep till the time of 
action is paſt, we are reproached only by our own reflections ; neither our 
friends nor our enemies wonder that we live and die like the reſt of man- 
kind; that we live without notice, and die without memorial : they know 
not what Falk we 27 nem and therefore cannot diſcern whether it is 
finiſhed. 1 f | . 2 
He that « compares; aka B has FIG with what he UE left undodd win 
feel Hs effect which: muſt always follow. the compariſon of imagination 
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with aal i he will okavich contempt on his 'own uniraportance, and 
wonder to what purpoſe he came into the world; he will repine that he 
ſhall leave behind him no evidence of his having been, that he has added 
nothing to the ſyſtem of life, but has woe * e to th _—_y * 
crowd, without any effort for diſtinction. | 
Man is ſeldom willing to let fall the opinion of his own FIR "II or to 
believe that he does little only becauſe every individual is a very little being. 
He is better content to want diligence. than power, and ſooner celileiies 
the depravity of his will than the imbecility of his nature. | 
From this miſtaken notion of human greatneſs it- voce; that many 
Who pretend to have made great advances in wiſdom ſo loud declare that 
they deſpiſe themſelves. If I had ever found any of the ſelf-contemners 
much irritated or pained by the conſciouſneſs of their meanneſs, I ſhould 
have given them conſolation by obſerving, that a little more than nothing 
is as much as can be expected from a being, who, with reſpect to the 
multitudes about him, is himſelf little more than nothing. Every man is 
obliged, by the ſupreme Maſter of the Univerſe, to improve all the op- 
portunities of good which are afforded him, and to keep in continual 
activity ſuch abilities as are beſtowed upon him. But he has no reaſon 
to repine, though his abilities are ſmall, and his opportunities few. He 
that has improved the virtue or advanced the happineſs of one fellow- 
creature, he that has aſcertained a ſingle moral propoſition, or added one 
uſeful experiment to natural knowledge, may be contented with his own 
performance, and, with reſpect to mortals like himſelf, may demand, like 
Auguſtus, to be diſmiſſed at his departure with applauſe. 
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ANECDOTE. 


HEN Field-Marſhal FRE TAG was taken priſoner at Rexpoede, the | 
French Huſſar who ſeized him, perceiving that he had a valuable 
watch, ſaid, Give me 288 watch:“ The Marſhal inſtantly complied 
with 
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with the demand of his captor. A ſhort time after, when he was liberated 
by General WALMODEN, and the French Huſſar had become a priſoner in 


his turn, the latter, with great unconcern, pulled the Marſhal's watch 
out of his pocket, and preſenting it to him, ſaid, Since fate has turned 
againſt me, take back this watch, it Fe to you, and it would not 
be ſo well to let others trip me of it.” : 

Marſhal FRE TAC, admiring this principled conduct of the Sans Culette, 
ak did not know him, took back the watch, and immediately after pre- 


ſented it to the Frenchman, ſay ing, Keep the watch; it th 1 be 
mine, for I have been your: — 5 
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To THE. | NOBILITY, GENTRY, Kc. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF | 


WANT AND MIS ERV. 


HILE thro? the drize of froſt "RE . 2 
Shiy? ring and n now we 80. Mt 
O caſt a tender eye! 1 
For this good end your e was vi? n: 
You are the delegates of Heav'n, 
To ſtop the heart. felt figh! 
While cloth'd in fur you ſtand. elate, 
You cannot feel our wretched ſtate, 
+... You cannat form our woe; 
Vet muſt each ſympathetic breaſt, 
When once it hears how we're diltzeſs'd, 
And how forlorn we go, 
a When cold and hunger both prevail, 
Fn Ang both with equal force aſſail 


To wound a mortal frame, 
5 3 
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Bring to each mind a horrid Mew d i lo-fi amt. oc 
A ſcene as horrid as *tis true, | 
| And almoſt wants a name. Fs | 
The parent hears his offspring err 
The-children watch the parent's eye, bined off den e 
And catch the falling tear; 
They echo back each diſmal groan, | 
Till ſoon one univerſal moan 
And ſorrow rends the air. oy 
"Tho? worthleſs objects may be found, 
Who juſtly feel the piercing _— 
Yet be their faults their own; 
Leave them to Heav'n while you pen 
Thoſe bleſſings you've receivꝰd from A | 4 
And gain th' immortal crown. 1 
How many pray'rs you'll then obtain! "Fr 2 
How many bleſſings not in vain, | Moth; 
- Unworthily beſtowdqqꝓꝶę .. 
From morn to night, from night to day, . 
, Poor Want and Miſery will pray, 2 
To bleſs the great arid goodeee. 


SPIRITUAL FELICITY. 


ITH regard to Spiritual Felicity,” we are not confined to 8 

views. — Clear and determinate objects are propoſed to our pur- 

ſuits, and full ſcope is given to our moſt ardent deſires. The forgiveneſs 
of our ſins, and God's holy grace to guide our life; the protection and 
favour of the great Father of all, of the bleſſed Redeemer of mankind, 
and of the ſpirit of ſanctification and comfort; theſe are objects in the 
purſuit of which thiere 1 is no room for heſitation and —_— 


Had. 


. 1 T 


Had Providence ſpread an equal obſcurity over happineſs of every kind, 


we might have had ſome reaſon to complain of the vanity of our oa 


tion. But we are not left to ſo hard a fate. The Son of God hath re- 
moved that veil which covered true bliſs from the ſearch of wandering 
mortals, and hath taught them the way which leads to en life, 


N ESSAY 
| £ ON THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 


AIL ſacred pages). Oracles divine, 
Here law and goſpel in coition join, 
To teach the world of nature (this ſhort plan), 
Man's duty to his God, God's love to man. 
Moſes, the prophet, was of old inſpir'd, 
To write the law as God the Lord requir'd; 
To be obſerv'd by all the Jewiſh train; 
Bulls, rams and goats, were on their altars ſlain; 
Kids, lambs, and heifers, thus reſign'd their breath, 
And ſhew'd by faith, Meſſiah's wond'rous death. 
By faith the patriarchs gain'd their bleſt abode, | 
(With ſaints and angels they cnjoy'd their God;) 
Truſting in the Redeemer yet to come, 
T' appear in fleſh from the bleſt virgin's womb; 
To fave rebellious man from wrath below, 
And crowns immortal on their heads beſtow. _ 
| Hark!—Hark! what joys ſerene accoſts my ear ? 
The night s far ſpent, I think the dawn appear; 
Peep out. my. foul of thy bewilder'd tate; 
And catch the heay n- born news ere it grows late. 


1 | 95 Spring 


” 
. 
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Spring from my breaſt in raptures! oh the thought! 
Behold good tidings of great joy is brought; 

Which ſhall be to all people their reward, 

A Saviour's born, no leſs than Chriſt the Lord. 
The glorious heav'nly hoſt, on rapid wing, 

Sang praiſes to the God of Iſrael's King, 


Who dwells on high; peace ever be on earth, 


Good- will to men ſumm'd up their godly mirth. 
Then ſwift as thought fled to the realms above, 
With tidings of ſalvation, peace and love, 

Thus good old Simeon did the child embrace, 
| Now let thy ſervant, Lord, depart i in peace; 

My lifted eyes hath thy ſalvation feen, | 

A light prepared to light the Gentiles in. 

With heavenly raptures! lo, his ſoul was fill'd, 
And to Death's cold embraces then did yield. 
Jeſus in wiſdom daily did increaſe, 

Eſteem'd by God and man, great Prince of N 
His precepts far excell'd all human thought, 
Which he affirm'd by th* miracles he wrought, 

. Caſting out devils ; by his pow'rful might, 

He rais'd the dead, reſtor'd the blind to ſight. 


Whilſt impious Jews, who, with malignant rife, | 


Diſown'd their King, enrag'd, they A ant his _— | 


Chriſt in the agonizing garden pray d., 
To have this bitter cup remov'd, then faid; 
O Father, not my will, but thine be done, 


4 


Whilſt drops of blood from his bleſt cheeks aid nin. 


While thus he ſpake, a multitude appear'd, 
With ſwords and ſtaffs theſe caitiffs were * 
Then perjur d Judas in their front drew * 

And with a kiſs betray'd his Lord moſt high. 
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When at the bar of men Chriſt was arraign d, 


if 180 1. 


Tato the hands of ſinners, lo, he's hurra. . 
As if the greateſt ſinner in the world; ih 
Beat and inſulted by this rabble crowd, 3 
Accus'd with blaſphemy; and mock' d aloud; IFN 
Dreſs'd in a purple robe which Herod found, — 
With thorns his glorious ſacred head was crown'd. ; | 27 


Their witneſs prov'd abſurd, and counſel feign' 5 
Thrice Pilate did his i innocence declare, 
In this juſt man no-fault at all appear. 


Whilſt Jews like Dæmons vent their cruel rage, 
' Cry'd out for blood, their brutiſh thirſt t- aſſwage. 


Pilate, through fear a tumult would ariſe, . 
Join'd with theſe miſcreants, and receiy'd their lies; 
A murd' ring robber by him was ſet free, 


That Chriſt might die on the accurſed tree. 


(View, O my ſoul ! thy Saviour thus abus'd, 


Make no reply tho impiouſly accus'd! 


He's lowly,. meek, and calm on ev'ry ſide, 


Learn thou from hence to mortify thy pride. 


Behold him on the croſs reſign his breath, 


And bow his glorious ſaered head to death. 


Stupendous condeſcenſion ! love and grace, 


That God the Son did thus himſelf abate ! 


He left his father's boſom to aſſume 5 15 p 


* 


Our mortal rags, and ſuffer d in our room; 
Hie ſhed his precious blood to ſatisfy 


His father's juſtice, and bring ſinners nigh 
To God the Father; in, and through the Son, 


We're juſtified by faith in him alone. 
Within the filent tomb awhile he lay, 


Conceal'd by death, *till the third glorious day; 


— 


On which he roſe irhitiphant from below, i 
N 1 | Wreath'd with a crown immortal on his brow. 
le burſt the bonds of death, the grave, and bell; 
Beneath his pow'r their mightieſt efforts fell. 3 
$ The mighty Conqu'ror up the ætherial fg, | 
0 ; Acſcended, to the bliſsful realms on high; 
1 UDpon a throne of grace, at God's right hand, 
He ever lives; there pleads for ſinful man, 
Till the diſſolving heav'ns with fire abound, 
And claſhing elements their noiſe reſound ; 
The ſun be darken'd, and the carth be n 4. 
The moon to blood oblit*rately be turn'd; 
He'll then deſcend from Heav'n in tions fate, 
And ſummons all appear both ſmall and great. 
Their ſcatter'd duſt, which hath for ages lain, 
Shall then be join'd and rais'd to life again, 
To hear their final everlaſting doom, 0s (EIS 
| From him who knows all things, paſt, preſent, and t to come, 
: h Happy! thrice happy they who ſerv'd the m 
. But ſinners will receive their juſt reward. | 


— — 
7 


N 1 9 3 OF DD: JOHNSON. 


HEN Dr. . * an Wen le, of the King, by appointment, 
in the Queen's library, in the courſe of converſation his Majeſty 
aſked him, why he did not continue writing?“ . Why, Sire,“ ſays 


Johnſon, 1 thought I had written enough!“ . So ſhould I have 


thought too, Doxtar,” 8 the King, if you had not wiitten 10 
well. 5 | 
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A PRAYER of the late EMPEROR of GERMANY. 


THOU eternal, incomprehenſible Being, who art the fountain of 
mercy, and the ſource of love; thy ſun lights equally the Chriſtian 
and the Atheiſt ; thy ſhowers equally nouriſh the fields of the believers 
and the infidels: the ſeed of virtue is ſown even in the heart of the impi- 


opinions does not prevent Thee from being a beneficent Father to all 


not permit my ſubjects to adore Thee in whatever manner they pleaſe ? 
Shall I perſecute thoſe who differ from me in point of thinking? Shall 
I ſpread my religion with the point of my ſword? O Thou! whoſe 
mighty power and ineffable love embrace the univerſe, grant that ſuch 
erroneous principles may never harbour in my breaſt! I will try to be 
like Thee as far as human efforts*can approach infinite perfection; I will 
be as indulgent as Thou to all men whoſe tenets differ from mine, and 
all unnatural compulſions in point of conſcience ſhall be baniſhed for 
ever from my kingdom. Where'is the religion that does-not inſtruct us 
to love virtue, and to deteſt vice? Let all religions, therefore, be tolerated. 
Let all mankind pay their worſhip to Thee, Thou Eternal Being! in the 
manner they think beſt. Does an error in the judgment deſerve expul- 
ſion from ſociety? and is force the proper way to win the heart, or bring 
the ſwerving mind to a proper ſenſe of religion? Let the ſhameful chains 
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amity unite all my ſubjects for ever. I am ſenſible that many difficulties 
will occur to me in this bold attempt; and that moſt of them will be 
thrown in my way by thoſe very perſons who ſtyle themſelves thy mini- 
ſters: But may thy almighty power never forſake me! O Thou eternal 
and incomprehenſible Being! fortify my holy reſolutions with thy love, 


Maſter, which inculcates charity and patience, be always impreſſed upon 
my heart. Amen. | — | 
oo : Ip . . 


ous and the heretic. From Thee, I learn, therefore, that diverſity of 


mankind. Shall I, then, thy feeble creature, be leſs indulgent ? Shall 1 


of religious tyranny be parted aſunder, and the ſweet bonds of fraternal | 


that I may ſurmount every obſtacle; and let that law of our Divine 
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An ANECDOTE 
RELATING EDUCATION IN THE DAYS OF ALFRED AND CHARLEMAGNE, 


r Alfred and Charlemagne provided maſters for their ſons, as ſoc 
as ever their tender age would allow eit; and had them carefull 
trained up in the equal diſcipline of arms and hunting, and while theſe 
were the principal objects of their active life, Charlemagne was never 
taught to write, nor Alfred to read till he was thirty-eight, and the former 
continued unable to write as long as he lived. 


The FOLLY of FREE-THINKING: 
| AN ANECDOTE. 


HE late Mr. Mallet was a great Freethinker, and a very free ſpeaker 

of his free tl thoughts. He made no ſcruple to diſſeminate his opi- 
nions whenever he could introduce them. At his own table, the lady of 
the houſe (who was a ſtaunch advocate for her huſband's opinions) would 
often, in the warmth of argument, ſay, Sir, we Deiſts.' The lecture 
upon the non-credence of the Freethinkers was repeated ſo often, and 
urged with fo much earneſtneſs, that the inferior domeſtics became ſoon 
as able diſputants as the heads of the family. The fellow who waited at 
table, being thoroughly convinced that for any of his miſdeeds he ſhould 
have no after-account to make, was reſolved to profit by the doctrine, and 
made off with many things of value, particularly the plate. Luckily he 
was ſo cloſely purſued, that he was brought back with his prey to his 


] 
2 
1 


maſter's houſe, who examined him before ſome ſelect friends. At firſt 


the man was ſullen, and would anſwer no queſtions ; but, being urged to 
give a reaſon for his infamous behaviour, he reſolutely ſaid, Sir, I had 
heard you ſo often talk of the impoſſibility of a future ſtate, and that 
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after death there was no reward for virtue, or puniſhment for vice, that 1 
was tempted to commit the robbery,” Well; but you raſcal,” replied 
Mallet, had you no fear of the gallows?” Sir, ſaid the fellow, look- 
ing ſternly at his maſter, © what is that to you, if J had a mind to venture 
that? You had removed my greateſt terror ; why ſhould I fear the leaſt? 


ANECDOTE. 


URING the election in 7 a clergyman near Chicheſter, having 
hired a ſervant, a very ſimple fellow, as a footman, &c. and having 


Aa „ noble Duke as a viſitor, the Clergyman prepared his man, (un- 


accuſtomed as he was to polite addreſs) by telling him, that whenever the 
nobleman came he was to ſay, His Grace.“ The nobleman calling a 
few days afterwards, the ſervant abovementioned came out, and when 
aſked, if his maſter was at home, the ruſtic ſaid, © Sanctify, O Lord, we 
beſeech thee, theſe thy good creatures, &c.” At which the nobleman 
admiring, and gueſſing that the fellow was either drunk or mad, got out 


of his carriage, giving the fellow a preſent, who received it, ſaying, © For 


what we have received, the Lord make us truly thankful.” 


ANECDOTE of BOYCE. ty: 7) 
HEN Boyce, author of ſome very elegant verſes, was almoſt. pe- 
riſhing with hunger, being relieved by Dr. Johnſon, who gave 


him a guinea to buy a piece* of beef, and procure other neceſſaries, he 
could not eat it without ketchup, and laid out the laſt half guinea he 
poſſeſſed in truffles and muſhrooms, eating them in bed too, for want of 
cloaths, or even a ſhirt to fit up in. | a 
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Singular and laughable Inſtance of IGNORANCE. 


Dea Johnſon, whilſt he was a teacher of youth, had two very good 

claſſick ſcholars, yet, it was thought neceſſary that ſomething more 
familiar ſhould be known, and he bid them read the Hiſtory of England. 

After a few months had elapſed, he aſked them, if they could recollect 
who firſt deſtroyed the monaſteries in our iſland? One modeſtly — 
that he did not know; the other ſaid, Jeſus Chriſt, 


A HYMN to the MORNING. 


| © jo ang of Heav'n ! Aurora, riſe, 

Thy cheering courſe to run, 

With luſtre crimſon o'er the ſkies, 
And uſher in the ſun. 


Thy balmy breath's refreſhing pow'r 
Shall ſoon revive the plain; 
Awake the ſweets of ev'ry flow'r, 

And gladden ev'ry ſtrain. 


The virgin, yet untaught to ſigh, 
Shall lightly tread the vale; 
And raiſe with joy the tearleſs eye, 
To bid thy preſence hail. 


Come, modeſt maid, with bluſhes ſpeak, 
In all thy roſes dreſt ; 

Diffuſing health to ev'ry cheek, 

And peace on ev'ry breaſt. 
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Come, Morning! come, which heav'n Rn d 
Its choiceſt gifts to bear; 

And kindly teach the human mind 
To worſhip and revere. 

In wonder wrapt let nature ſtand, 

To think how much ſhe owes; 

And learn to praiſe the gracious hand, 
From whence the bleſſing flows. 


[ 


An ESSAY on LIGHT. 


8 had ſpoken into being that illuſtrious globe of Light, 
the Sun, every dark orb in the new-created ſyſtem was ſo illu- 
minated, as to exhibit to its future inhabitants the vaſt variety of enter- 
taining wonders, with which the creation was to be repleniſhed. 

Light, indeed, according to the Moſaic account, exiſted antecedent to 


the creation of the ſun, and the yet imperfect world, without that bright 


luminary, enjoyed an alternate ſucceſſion of day and night.—God himſelf 
enlightened it, his ſpirit moved upon the ſurface of the — maſs, and 
divided the light from the darkneſs, 3 = 

When theſe divine beams were ſuſpended, the ſame almighty power 
was pleaſed to ſupply their want by fixing the ſun in the mighty void to 
give light upon the earth; whereas, if the world had been left in its 
original ſtate, our very eyes would have been but a uſeleſs ornament, and 
all the beauties about us for ever buried in eternal night. 

But in obedience to God's command, the ſolar rays ſtream ſwiftly from 
their blazing fountain, and, by a regular and conſtant flow, always illu- 


minate one half of the rolling world: their motion is ſo ſwift, and their 
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quantity of matter ſo minute, that when they come within the ſphere, 
= they are out of the force of the earth's attraction ; otherwiſe they would 
zz actually move about her with a compound motion, and make a perpetual 
ſunſhine. | „ 

Many of theſe rambling effluvia, in their paſſage from the ſun, una- 
voidably miſs our world, travel on from ſyſtem to ſyſtem, and loſe them- 
ſelves in the pathleſs regions of empty ſpace; but here they never ſtream 
in vain; like ſo many ready obſequious ſervants they viſit every object, 
fly to us unaſked, and pleaſantly entertain us every moment with the 
endearing beauties of the gay creation. N 


F e aſtronomer was contemplating the moon through his tele- 
ſcope, and tracing the extent of the ſeas, the height of the moun- 
tains, and the number of habitable territories which ſhe contains, Let 
him ſpy what he pleaſes, ſaid a clown to his companions; he is not nearer 

to the moon than we are. 


ANECDOTE. 


WT? George the Second propoſed giving the command of the 

expedition againſt Quebec to General Wolfe, great objections 

verre raiſed; and the Duke of N -, in particular, begged his Ma- 
jeſty to conſider, that the man was actually mad. If he be mad, ſo 
much the better,” replied the King, © as in that caſe, I hope to God he'll 
bite ſome of my Generals,” 
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TR. Morlan, firſt phyſician to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, going one 

| day to the Prince's with a ſword, was jocoſe upon his adjuſt- 

ment, and ſaid, Monſeigneur, do not you think I reſemble Captain 

Spezzaferro of the Italian comedy?” * It is impoſſible to reſemble him 
leſs,” anſwered the Prince, © Spezzaterro never killed any body.” 


— — 


The following melancholy Accident ſhews that a TYGER is 
not always deterred from approaching FIRE. 


ARS veſſel from Ganjam to Calcutta, being longer on her paſſage 
than was expected, ran out of proviſions and water: Being near 
the Sugar Iſland, the Europeans, ſix in number, went on ſhore in ſearch 
of refreſhments, there being ſome cocoa nuts on the iſland, in queſt of 


- which they ſtrayed a conſiderable way inland. Night coming on, and the 


veſſel being at a diſtance, it was thought more ſafe to take up their night's 
lodging in the ruins of an old pagoda, than to return to the veſſel. A 
large fire was lighted, and an agreement made, that two of the number 
ſhould keep watch by turns, to alarm the reſt in caſe of danger, which 
they had reaſon to apprehend from the wild appearance of the. place. It 
happened to fall to the lot of one Dawſon, late a filverſmith and en- 
graver in Calcutta, to be one of the watch. In the night, a tyger darted 
over the fire, upon this unfortunate young man, and in ſpringing off with 
him, ſtruck its head againſt the ſide of the pagoda, which made it and its 
prey rebound upon the fire, on which they rolled one over another once 


or twice before he was carried off. In the morning, the thigh-bones and _ 


legs of the unfortunate victim were found at ſome diſtance, the former 


ſtript of its fleſh, and the latter ſhockingly mangled. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE 


OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


the court painter, Huber, in order to have his likeneſs, with the 


reſt of the family, which were deſigned for a preſent. However unwilling, 
the Prince was obliged to obey his father's commands. He therefore went 


to Huber, ſat down, took his flute from his pocket, played a tune, and 


got up, ſaying, © Tell my father I have been fitting,” and went away. 


He ſeemed to have a diſlike againſt Huber; for ſome years after his acceſ- 


ſion to the throne, the converſation turning on painters, Huber's name 
was mentioned: I do not know him,” ſaid the King,“ perhaps he may 


have painted a gateway after the life.” 


ANECDOTE 


OF AN INNKEEPER IN A VILLAGE NEAR NORFOLK, = 


ING Frederick William the Firſt ordered our hero once to ſit before 


_ 0 LALE SERIES 
+ ER 


Well-known Miſer, from London, riding through the village, aſked 

the Innkeeper, who was ſtanding at his door, if he could give him 

ſome tea, adding, I ſuppoſe ſince the commutation act, inſtead of paying 

eight-pence, you can give one plenty of bread, butter, and tea, for ſix- 

pence. The hoſt took the traveller by the hand, and led him into a room, 

where all the windows were walled up; Are you willing,“ ſaid he, * to 
pay for the candles?“ 
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SICKNESS not always a MISFORTUNE : 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE HISTORY OF OZIBAH, 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


ZIBAH, Caliph of Perſia, reigned in all the magnificence, unmanly 
eaſe, and effeminate delights, ſo conſpicuous in the palaces of the 
Monarchs of the Eaſt. Buried beneath the impenetrable veil of pleaſure, 


neither the groans of his ſubjects, oppreſſed by wicked magiſtrates; the 
cries of the orphans, whom the ſavage banditti of the mountains had 


wantonly deprived of their parents; nor the melting tears of the widows 
ſtripped and expoſed to the miſeries of deſpair, could find admittance. 
But though the moſt complicated ſcenes of human miſery were diſre- 
garded, yet the tremendous hand of Providence no ſooner viſibly appeared, 
than the Monarch trembled on his throne; theſe deluſive ſcenes of plea- 
ſure, which had ſo long bewitched him, he beheld with horror and 
deteſtation, and thoſe objects which he had hitherto beheld with contempt, 


now appeared only worthy of his attention. 


Sickneſs ſeized this voluptuous Caliph, and the angel of death ' ſtared 
him tremendouſly in the face. Where could he flee for ſuccour, or to 
whom could he petition with any hopes of ſucceſs? Virtue he had de- 
ſpiſed, neglected juſtice, and laughed at the precepts of religion. To the 
latter, however, he had recourſe, and diſpatched a meſſenger to the vene- 
rable Abdallah, who was a conſtant votary at the holy ſhrine in the 
temple at Mecca. 

His arrival being notified to the Caliph, he ordered him to be broutht 
into his preſence: No ſooner did this venerable man enter the chamber 
of Ozibah, than he cried out, Glory eternal to the King, whoſe domi- 
mons are ſafe from decay, and whoſe kingdom is everlaſting. The ex- 
tent of the heavens, and the boundaries of the earth, are but minute FRO 
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of his creation; and infinite ſpace but a ſmall point of his productions. 
He has regulated the order of the univerſe, and the government of the 
ſons of Adam, by the underſtanding of kings who exerciſe juſtice. By 
his decrees the ties of love, and the bonds of affection, are faſtened; 
and he has implanted, in the various beings and creatures of his work. 
manſhip, the paſſion of inclination and union, with a mutual tendency to 
ſociety; and praiſes without end are due to the ſouls of the prophets, who 
walked in the paths of righteouſneſs, and directed the way to obtain ever- 
laſting felicity. Bnt thou, O mighty Monarch of the Eaſt, haſt choſen 
the paths of pleaſure inſtead of virtue, and obeyed the irregular ſallies of 
thine appetite, in oppoſition to the precepts of religion. For this the 
arrow of diſeaſe was ſhot from the bow of Omnipotence, to ſhew unthink- 
ing mortals how inſignificant is all their boaſted ſtrength, when: Feel 
by the arm of that Being who inhabiteth eternity. | | 
<« But he always thinks of mercy, even in the midſt of juſtice; nor ever 


ſtrikes, but wiſhes at the ſame time the converſion of the offender. _— 
<« The other night returning to my cell, from trimming the midnight 


lamps in the holy temple at Mecca, I beheld the brilliant concave of the 
ſkies was veiled from the ſight of mortals, by black and impenetrable 
clouds. The thunders grumbled in the diſtant ſkies; and ſeemed to fore- 
tell the horror of a future tempeſt. Scarce had I entered the door of 
mine habitation, than the thunder became far more loud and dreadful; 


ſo that the rocks ſeemed to move, and the very foundations of the world 


ſhake. The ſheets of lightning extended themſelves from one ſide of the 
heavens to the other: and the torrents of water that poured down from 
the adjacent mountains ſeemed to threaten the earth with a ſecond deluge. 
Surely, cried I, the avenging hand of Providence 1s now executing its 
juſtice on a ſinful land, or the diſſolution of all things is approaching. 

« AsI pronounced theſe words, I looked up, and ſaw a young man fitting 
near me clothed in a long robe, whoſe whiteneſs equalled that of the ſnow 
on the mountains of Candahar. I ſtood trembling before him, but he 
ſaid to me, Fear not, Abdallah, I am one of thoſe benevolent beings 
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that watch over the children of the duſt, and direct their ſteps in the paths 
of virtue. Thou art terrified at the preſent tempeſt, and canſt look upon 


it only as the effect of the wrath of an offended Deity: whereas, wert 
thou acquainted with the true nature of things, thou wouldſt be con- 
vinced, that it is entirely owing to his goodneſs and mercy. Thunder and 
ſtorms are as much the works of the Father of the univerſe, as the fruits 
and flowers that enrich and adorn the earth ; -and he 1s obeyed and ho- 
noured by ſtorms and tempeſts, as well as by the gentle and fragrant 


breath of the morning. The ſun, which by his genial warmth cheers 
and animates the whole creation, leads us to the worſhip of Him who is 
the author of life and happineſs: the light, which embelliſhes and adorns 


every part of the univerſe, 1s a lively repreſentation of him who is the 


very eſſence of beauty and comelineſs; the rivers, the foreſts, the verdure, 


and fruits of the earth, all declare his goodneſs, and are ſo many in- 
ſtances of his bounty towards the children of men. But the voice of his 


thunder is appointed to awaken thoſe who either abuſe or diſregard his 


bleſſings, and to bring them to a ſenſe of their duty and dependance on him. 
But ſtorms are not only deſigned as a leſſon of inſtruction; for they alſo 


of themſelves produce very happy effects, by purging and cleanſing the 


air of any impurities, or unwholſome vapours, that too long a ſtagnation 
might occaſion; by deſtroying thoſe ſwarms of inſects, which, though 
uſeful in ſome reſpects, yet would prove prejudicial to mankind. Thus 
are theſe objects of terror only inſtruments in the hands of Omnipotence, 
whereby he produces the moſt ſalutary effects.” Saying this, he roſe up, 
and left me to reflect on what he had delivered. ; 

« And now, O mighty Ruler of this extenſive "ROM let me intreat 
you to look upon this affliction, as intended by the beneficent Father of 
Nature, as an earneſt of his good-will; and as I was taught to look upon 


ſtorms and tempeſts, only as inſtruments in his hands, tending to pro- 


mote the happineſs of his creatures; ſo ſhould we conſider ſickneſs as an 
inſtrument of the ſame kind, tending to make us acquainted with our 


own condition, the uncertainty of all earthly happineſs, and cauſe us to 
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fix our Soles on that true felicity, which lies W the grave, and whoſe 
limits are thoſe of eternity itſelf. 


This ſpeech greatly pleaſed Ozibah, who, turning himſelf towards 


Abdallah, anſwered, © O Abdallah, a few days ago, I thought myſelf 
great and happy; I was freſh as the vernal roſe, and ſtrong as the cedar 
of the mountain; but now my ſtrength is waſted and dried up, and joy 
and pleaſure vaniſhed from my ſight. I rely wholly on Omnipotence; 
and, ſhould he extend his arm, and raiſe me from the pit of deſtruction, 
I will conſtantly endeavour to tread the paths of virtue, and to obey the 
precepts of religion. The orphan ſhall find in me a father, the oppreſſed 
a deliverer, and the ſtranger a friend and protector. Return, Abdallah, 
to thy place, and when thou poureſt out thy prayers in the holy temple 
of Mecca, remember Ozibah, thy king and friend.” 


Abdallah accordingly returned to his habitation, and ſoon after the 


King recovered from his ſickneſs. His firſt care was to remove thoſe ma- 
giſtrates who oppreſſed the people, placing in their ſtead men of integrity 
and virtue. He alſo regulated every thing which he found amiſs in the 
government: nor would he permit any to approach him, unleſs they 
were lovers of virtue. By perſevering in thoſe noble actions, his king- 
dom ſoon became rich and powerful, and all his ſubjects happy. 


An ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE KING. OF PRUSSIA: 


Done the King's s jour ney to Sileſia, he often ſlept at a Clergyman' . 
humour, he ſent for the miniſter to talk with him. How do you do, 
Doctor?“ Very bad; pleaſe your Majefty.,” © Well, well, things will 
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houſe, without ever ſeeing his landlord. Being once in good- 
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be better in the other world.” Perhaps they may be worſe there. 
« How am I to underſtand this?” I will explain myſelf; if your Ma- 
jeſty has "ms and patience to hear me.” © Pray do, it is my wiſh you 
ſhould.” I have, Sire, two daughters, three ſons, and only a ſmall pa- 
riſh. CEE ſome genius in the boys, I ſpared no expence in their 


education, but ſent them to a good ſchool, and afterwards to the univer- 


ſity; by which means, 1 have incurred ſome debts. My children are be- 


come very good ſcholars, yet, being unprovided for, they are of courſe. 


unable to make me amends for my expences. The pariſh revenues art 
rather decreaſed than augmented ; all my future proſpects are darkened 
the hope of ſettling my affairs is vaniſned -I am grown old with grief, 
and if death ſhould ſeize me, without my obſerving. the Juum cuique, and 
paying my creditors, how dare I bene for a good reception in the other 
world? And' 

« Yes, yes, it is certainly a bad 1 tis plain I ſhall be obliged to 
ſtep in as mediator. What may be the amount of your debts?” * About 


800 dollars.” If you can prove your ſons have learned ſomething, and 


are fit for my ſervice, they ſhall be provided for. I will ſettle with your 
creditors, and your ſalary ſhall be increaſed, ſince you have educated your 


children for the good of the country. But where are your daughters * 


always fend them to town when your Majeſty comes here with your 
ſuite.” That is prudent; let me ſee them to-morrow.” 

The next day his Majeſty was told that two amiable young ladies were 
in the antichamber, and would not be refufed:admittance, inſiſting they 
had been ſent for. Oh!” ſaid the King, they are ſurely the parſon's 
daughters: go and fetch me a milliner, and introduce the ladies.” The 
King found them not only handſome. and lively, but of fine underſtand» 


ings; he converſed with them ſome time—bought them ſeveral expenſive 


 things—and preſented. them with money 'beiides. The miniſter's ſons, 
who produced very good teſtimonials,, were provided for; the daughters 


ſoon obtained huſbands; — and the King boaſted of Win made a parſon = 


app i in both worlds. 


ANOTHER, 
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— ANOTHER. 


UR hero was a great friend to, and very fond of children. The 


young Princes Von , had always free acceſs to him. One day 
writing in his cabinet, where the eldeſt of them was playing with a ball, 


it happened to fall on the table; the King threw it on the floor, and wrote 


on: preſently after, the ball fell again on the table; he threw it away once 
more, and caſt a ſcrious look on the child, who promiſed to be more care- 
ful, and continued his play. At laſt the ball unfortunately fell on the 


very paper on which the King was writing; who, being a little out of 


humour, put the ball in his Golkee," The little Prince humbly begged 
pardon, and intreated to have his ball again, which was refuſed. He 
continued ſometime praying in a very piteous manner, but all in vain, 
At laſt, grown tired of aſking, he placed himſelf before his Majeſty, put 
his little hand to his fide, and ſaid, with a menacing look and tone, * Do 
you chuſe, Sire, to reſtore the ball or not?” The King ſmiled, took the 
ball from his pocket, and gave it the Prince, with theſe words: “ Thou 
art a brave fellow ; Stlcha Wu never be retaken whilſt thou art alive.” 


SINGULAR ANTIPATHY. 


OHN POOLE, a boy about fifteen years of age, ſon of a farmer, re- 


ſiding near Clare in Suffolk, ſome years ago diſcovered a ſtrong anti- 
pathy to the ſight of money ;—no one could ever get him to accept any. 
As the boy was of a very baſhful and timid nature, of courſe this conſtant 
refuſal was at firſt imputed to his ſhyneſs. 
His father then attempted to induce him to take ſome money, 1 in 


various _ without ſuccels ; though perfectly ſenſible that he could 
purchaſe 
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ud with it different articles that he liked, his refuſal and W 


abhorrence of money ſtill continued the ſame. 


An experiment was then made to try whether this refuſal did not pro- 
ceed, as was ſuppoſed, from baſhfulneſs, and an idea that he ought not 
to take money when offered to him. 


His father got ſome halfpence, to be put in his pocket, REPS to 


him. On putting his hand into his pocket, he felt them, and drawing it 


back with much ſeeming horror, he fell in mis convulſion fits, in which 
he continued above an hour. 


Some time after, his father ſtill wiſhing to overcome the antipathy, re- 


ſolved to try the ſame experiment with ſome filver. The fame ſymptoms 


were again exhibited, only with an increaſed degree of violence, that his 
father expected he would have died. 


Of the exiſtence of this ſtrong antipathy, his father was ſo convinced, 
that he would not ſuffer any further exporiments; and as many perſons 


were witneſſes to the laſt trial, all ſeemed to Bee, that the repetition 


would in all n be PRngI9U- | 


The POOR PILGRIM. 


> FOT. whoe'er thou art, 
Compaſſion in thy breaſt may glow ; 
And if thou canſt not alms impart, 
From pity ſome relief may flow. 


If We fortune thou haſt 8 
Liſt to my tale, and feel for me: 

And if thou er haſt fondly loved, 
Let love my vindication be. 805 
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An outcaſt from an affluent home, 
Where peace her downy wings diſplay'd, 
Mournful and pennyleſs J roam 
My all within this baſket laid. 


Forſaken by the man I lov'd, 

The man I fooliſhly. behev'd, 

J wail my. fate, while he, unmov'd, 
Forgets the wretch whom he. deceiv'd. 


Diſcarded by, parental ſcorn, 
Betray'd by him whom I adore, 

A pilgrim, weary and forlorn, 
Relief from ſtrangers I implore. 


If you, to whom I lowly kneel, 

Can pity to the frail extend ; 
If you, for thoſe who e'er can feel, 
When ſpurn'd by ev . former friend; 


Aſſiſt a pilgrim on her way, 
Whoſe ſtock of bread is ſtale and low: 
Cold blows the-wind—no cheering ray 
Warms my faint heart, or melts the ſnow. 


Nor long will this unhappy form, 
Nor long this breaking heart, offend: 

I ſink beneath affliftion's ſtorm, 
And ſoon my ſhame and grief will end. 


For ſhafper than the northern blaſt, 
Are the repentant pangs I prove; 
Hard is my fate, to mourn and faſt; 


But harder ſtill— to die of VE. 
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CASTLE-BUILDING: 
AN ELEGY. 


ODDESS of golden dreams, whoſe magic power 1 
Sheds {miles of joy o'er mis'ry's haggard face, "+ 

And laviſh ſtrews the viſionary flower 
To deck life's dreary paths with tranſient grace; 


} woo thee, Fancy, from thy fairy cell, 

Where 'midſt the endleſs woes of human kind, 
Wrapt in ideal bliſs, thou lov'ſt to dwell, 

And ſport in happier regions unconfin'd. 


Deep ſunk, O goddeſs ! in thy pleaſing trance, 
Oft let me ſeek ſome low ſequeſter'd vale, 
While Wiſdom's ſelf ſhall ſteal a ſide-long glance, | « 
And ſmile contempt—but liſten to thy tale. 


Alas! how little do her vot'ries gueſs, 
Thoſe rigid truths that learned fools revere 
Serve but to prove (O bane to happineſs !) 
Our joys delufive, but our woes ſincere. 
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Be theirs to ſearch where cluſtring roſes grow; 

Touching each ſharp thorn's point to prove how keen, 
Be mine to taſte their beauties as they blow, — 
And catch their fragrance as they bluſh unſeen. 


Haply my path may lie through barren vales, 
Where niggard fortune all her ſweets denies; 
Ev'n there ſhall Fancy ſcent the ambient gales, 
And ſcatter flow'rets of a thouſand dyes. 
Vor, I. Aa Nor 
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Nor let the worldling ſcoff : be his the taſk 


To form deep ſchemes, and mourn his hopes betray'd; 


Be mine to range unſeen, — tis all I aſk, 
And frame new worlds beneath the ſilent ſhade: 


To look beyond the views of wealth and pride, 
Bidding the mind's eye range without controul, 

Through wild extatic day-dreams, far and wide, 
To bring returns of comfort to the ſoul: 


To bid groves, hills, and lucid ſtreams appear, 
The gilded ſpire, arch'd dome, and fretted vault; 
And ſweet ſociety be ever near; 
Love, ever young, and friends without a fault. 


I ſee entranc d the gay conceptions riſe, 

My harveſt ripen, and my white flocks thrive; 
And ſtill as Fancy pours her large ſupplies, 

I taſte the Godlike happineſs to give. 


2 To check the patient widow's deep-fetch'd ſighs, 
= To ſhield her infant from the north. biaſt rude; 
To hid the ſweetly gliſt'ning tear ariſe, 

Which ſwims 1n the glad eye of gratitude: 


To join the artleſs maid and honeſt ſwain, 
Where fortune rudely bars the way to joy ; 

To eaſe the tender mother's anxious pain, 
And guard with foſt' ring hand her darling boy: 


To raiſe dt merit from the gkound, | 
And ſend th' unhappy ſmiling from my door, 

To ſpread content and cheerfulneſs around, 
And banquet on the bleſſings of the poor: 


Delicious 
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Delicious dream!—How oft beneath thy pow'r, 
Thus lightning the {ad load of others' woe, 


I ſteal from rigid fate one happy hour, 
Nor feel I want the pity I beſtow. 


Delicious dreams !—How often doſt thou give 
A gleam of bliſs, which truth would but deſtroy ; 
Oft doſt thou bid my drooping heart revive, 
And catch one cheerful glimpſe of tranſient joy. 


And O! how precious is that timely friend, 
Who checks affliction in her dread career 
Who knows diſtreſs, well knows that he may lend 
One hour of life, who ſtops one riſing tear. 


O! but for thee, long fince the hand of care 
Had mark'd with livid pale my furrow'd cheek, 
Long ſince the ſhiv'ring graſp of cold deſpair 
Had chill d my heart, and taught it how to break. 


For ah! affliction ſteals with trackleſs flight, 
Silent the ſtroke ſhe gives, but not leſs keen; 

And bleak misfortune, like an eaſtern blight, 
en black deſtruction, though it flies unſeen. 


O! come then FAN cx, and with lenient hand 

Dry my moiſt cheek, and ſmooth my furrow'd brow ; 
Bear me o'er ſmiling tracks of fairy land, 

And give me more than fortune can beſtow. | 


Mix'd are her boons, and checquer'd all with ill, 
Her ſmiles, the ſunſhine of an April morn ; 


The cheerleſs valley ſkirts the gilded hill, 


And latent ſtorms in ev'ry breeze are borne. - 
AAS: 


Give 
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Give me thy hope, which ſickens not the heart; 

Give me thy wealth, which has no wings to fly; 
11 OR Give me the pride thy honours can impart 
4 | Thy friendſhip give me, warm in poverty. 


7 


Give me a wiſh the worldling may deride, 
The wiſe may cenſure, and the proud may hate; 
Wrapt in thy dreams, to lay the world aſide, 
And ſnatch a bliſs beyond the reach of fate. 


| ox THE DEATH OF 
Miſs HENRIETTA HOLLIS LENNOx, 
DAUGHTER OF THE CELEBRATED MRS. C. LENNORs 


O blooms the roſe, when vernal gales, 
Their ſoft enlivening influence ſhed: 
So, when a nox1ous blaſt prevails, 
It droops, and all its beauties fade. 


Ah! ſhort-liv'd flower, ah! hapleſs fair! 
Alike your charms, alike their date! 

Flow, flow, my tears, on Harriet's bier, 
Sweet victim. of an early fate! 


Say, ſhall th' impaſſioned boſom grieve, 
At angry heav'n's too partial doom, 

That blaſted all our hopes, and gave 
Thy ſpring of beauty to the tomb. 
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Or ſhall we, with faith's ſteady eye, 
View thee thy kindred angels j Join; 
An inmate of thy native ſky, 
Whilſt heav'n's eternal year is thine. 


| j 
* 


An ANECDOTE. - © | 


CARER 


OCTOR SOUTH was a moſt admired ater, and his Gs 
F have in them whatever wit or knowledge could put together. As 
an inſtance of the natural turn of wit to which this gentleman was ſub- 
ject, the following anecdote is related of him :—Some time before his i 
death he reſided at Caverſham in Oxfordſhire, and having occaſion to 
come to London on particular affairs, he took the opportunity of paying 
a morning viſit to his old friend Dr. Waterland. The Doctor being re- 
joiced to ſee him, preſſed him to ſtay to dinner, which he at length con- 
ſented to do; but the Doctor's Lady, who was a remarkable œconomiſt, 
diſapproved of this, and calling her huſband into an adjoining room, be- 
gan to expoſtulate with him on the abſurdity of aſking the gentleman to 
dine, when he knew ſhe was utterly unprovided. The Doctor endea- 2 f 
voured to pacify her, by ſaying, it was his fellow-collegian, and he could 9 
not do leſs than aſk him to dine: he therefore begged ſhe would compoſe 
| herſelf, and haſten to provide ſomething elegant, for there was not a man 
in the world he reſpected more than the friend that was now come to ſee 
him. This, inſtead of mending the matter, made it worſe : the Lady 
faid, ſhe had already got a leg of mutton, and if he would be ſo filly to in- 
vite his friends upon ſuch occaſions, they ſhould take what ſhe had to 
give them; for ſhe would not put herſelf out of the way for any of them. 
The Doctor was now provoked beyond all patience, and proteſted, that 
if it were not for the ſtranger that was in the houſe, he would threſh her. 
Dr. South, who had heard the whole dialogue, and was not a little di- 
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verted, inſtantly ſtopped the diſpute, by ſaying, with his uſual humour, 
in a voice loud enough to be heard, Dear Doctor, as we have been 
friends ſo long, I beſeech you not to make a ftranger of me upon any 
occaſion.” The Lady, aſhamed of the diſcovery, retired, and appeared no 


more that day, but ordered a handſome dinner to be ſerved up, and left 
the two Doctors to enjoy themſelves peaceably to their mutual ſatisfaction. 


— 


An ANECDOTE. 


& io half a century ago, when it was more the faſhion to drink 
ale at Oxford than 1t 1s at preſent, a humorous fellow of punning 
memory eſtabliſhed an ale-houſe near the pound, and wrote over his 
door, Ale fold by the Pound.“ As his ale was as good as his jokes, the 
Oxonians reſorted to his houſe in great numbers, and ſometimes ſtaid 
there beyond the college hours. This was made a matter of complaint to 
the Vice-Chancellor, who was deſired to take away his licence, by one of 
the Proctors of the Univerſity. Boniface was ſummoned to attend, and 
when he came into the Vice-Chancellor's preſence, he began hawking and 
| ſpitting about the room; this the Chancellor obſerved, and aſked what he 
meant by it? Pleaſe your Worſhip, ſaid he, I am come here on purpoſe 
to clear myſelf. 

The Vice-Chancellor imagined that he actually weighed his ale, and 
fold it in that manner; he therefore ſaid to him, They tell me you ſell 
ale by the pound; is that true?” No, and pleaſe your Worſhip,” replied 
the wit, How do you then?” ſaid the Chancellor, Very well, I thank 
you, Sir,” replied the wit, © how do you do? The Chancellor laughed, 


and ſaid, Get away for a raſcal; I'll ſay no more to you.” The fellow 
_ departed, and croſſing the quadrangle, met the Proctor who laid the in- 


formation; Sir, (ſaid he) the Vice-Chancellor wants to ſpeak with you,” 
| and 
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and returned with him. Here, Sir, ſaid he, here he is. Who,“ 
ſaid the Chancellor ? Why, Sir,” ſaid he, you ſent me for a raſcal, 
and I have brought you the greateſt that I know of. | 


ANECDOTE 


OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


Tr "= Germany, i in his way to Paris, arriving in the domi- 
| nions of the Duke of Wurtemberg, was received by the Prince him- 


ſelf incog. who inſiſted on taking care of his Majeſty's horſes, equipage, 
&c. and alſo to take him to a houſe made ready for his arrival. The whole 
of the Prince's attendants were induſtriouſly employed in the ſervice of 
this illuſtrious traveller, who of courſe found this imagined hotel the beſt 
prepared of any on the road. When the Emperor renewed his journey, 
ſuch fine ſwift horſes were fixed to his carriage, that he confeſſed they did 
honour to his landlord the poſtmaſter. The poſtillion who drove him had 
not, as the reſt, the uſual ſtile of habit; a bag-wig, rough and undreſſed, 
old boots well blacked, and his whole dreſs manifeſtly declared the injury — 
that time had made on him; but in mounting his horſe he had ſuch an 
air of activity, that the Emperor immediately conceived a favourable opi- 
nion of him. When the Emperor had taken his place in his carriage, the 
poſtillion ſet off like lightning, and arriyed at the appointed ſtage with 
an aſtoniſhing ſpeed, and ſuch as no other horſes the Emperor had uſed 
could anyways equal. The dextrous poſtillion was not only immediately 
called and well rewarded, but promiſed a place in the Emperor's ſervice, 
if he would accept it. With all my heart, ſaid the poſtillion, in a jocoſe 
manner. Very well, (ſaid the Emperor) take a draught of wine, and 
we'll ſet off.“ Two, if you pleaſe, (ſaid the - at and then I'll 


whip 
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whip you over fix more leagues in a trice.” One of the boys of the inn 
brought him a bottle of wine, which he took in one hand, faluted the 
Emperor with the other, and then drank freely like a poſtillion. 'The 
Emperor again got into his carriage. Drive on, my friend, (ſaid he) 
you ſhall have ſomething more for your ſpeed.” Oh, by my ſoul, no 
doubt, maſter, (ſaid the poſtillion) I find you a worthy gentleman.” 
They preſently arrived at the ſtage, where they refreſhed ; and the poſtil- 
lion received a handful of ducats, which he took without counting, and 
went out as going to the ſtable. ** I never had ſuch a good relief of 
horſes, nor ſo good a poſtillion,“ ſaid the Emperor to his new landlord. 
© I believe it firmly, (ſaid the innkeeper) the horſes belong to his High- 
neſs the Prince of Wurtemberg, and the Prince himſelf was your poſtil- 
lion“ The Emperor gave immediate orders to go and ſeek the Prince; 
but it was needleſs ; he had ſet off for his own palace, and it was im- 


poſſible to overtake him. The Emperor was extremely ſurpriſed at the 


fingularity of this piece of gallantry, and directly wrote to the Prince his 
acknowledgments for ſuch a condeſcending ſervice, 


A DROLL ADVENTURE 
AT THE HOUSE OF A CERTAIN COMMON=-COUNCILMAN-> 


| © 6a miſſed two pounds of butter, freſh and fine, which he kept 
for his own uſe, he accuſed the maid of having eaten it, or, at leaſt, 
uſed it, as in truth ſhe had, for herſelf and ſome kitchen company. The 
girl, to excuſe the larceny, brought a young cat to her maſter, and de- 
1 clared that puſs had eaten all the butter, and that ſhe had caught her that 
moment in the act of finiſhing the laſt morſel. The excuſe was plauſible, 

but 
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but would not paſs on the cunning citizen, who immediately put the 
young cat in the ſcales ; when finding that. the creature weighed but a 
pound and a half, he concluded the could not have eaten juſt two pounds 
of butter, and ſent for a conſtable to carry the maid before an alderman. 
But the ſervant redeemed herſelf by paying for the butter. 


A PROSAIC ODE to PEACE: 


BY A NOBLE LORD, WHILE RESIDENT AT ALTENA. 


'FE e itn us when they will, and where; for now (averſe 


to cold) we winter in a frigid clime approaching Greenland. A 
furious nor thern blaſt our veſlel blew acroſs the Belt, ſwift as a ſwallow 


ſkims along the Thames, or doves affrighted cut the yielding air. O 
England, Neptune's glory, abode of wiſdom! in thee ('tis ſaid) dwells 
liberty divine. 
Queen, omnifluent Ocean, propitious prove. Riſe up, celeſtial goddeſs, 
from the deep; turn to fair Albion's coaſt a lovely look, and fix your 
temples on its fertile brow. Thy favourite all o'er the Britiſh iſle is 
found, thy myrtles fragrant in its gardens grow; each free-born ſwain, 
each beauteous nymph, every ſcience which our empire doth adorn, ſhall 
greet thee welcome to our ſea-bound ſhore. All hail! gay Bacchus; vic- 
torious Venus, come! Let Mars, the deſtroyer of our ſhort-liv'd race, be 
baniſhed to the Euxine ſea, or ſound his trumpet on the Thracian plains. 
Let Turks and Ruſſians this barbarous deity receive; whilſt England, 
happy in its own extent, from all diſſention free, ſhall rule the waves in 
peace, in plenty, harmony, and delight! All hail! gay Bacchus; victo- 
rious Venus, come! Let full libations ſtream along the board, and mar- 


rlage rites, emblems of peace, undiſturbed remain; till, with redoubled 
ſtrength, by wealth and reft increaſed. 
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To THE POOR. 
"HE Providence of Almighty. God has placed you under Göffcult cir- 


cumſtances of life, and daily reads you a leſſon in a more particular 
manner to depend upon him. This you may be aſſured of, for your com- 
fort, that you are under God's conſtant and immediate care: and one 
advantage which you enjoy above the rich, in your journey to heaven, is, 
that you are not clogged and hindered in your courſe thither by thoſe 
manifold incumbrances which lie on them; of whom our Saviour hath 
ſaid, That it is very hard for them to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Their temptations are proportioned to their abundance; their cares are 
more, and their diſtractions greater; ſo that you have no reaſon to envy 
them, nor repine at your own condition; and theſe are chiefly your temp- 
tations, and againſt theſe you muſt be more particularly watchful. Cer- 
tainly, if you conſider things aright, you will find that your ſtorehouſe is 
the more ſure, your ſupply moſt certain; for you are immediately in the 
hands of God, of him who feedeth the ravens, and clotheth the graſs of 
the field; ſo that you may be much more aſſured that he will clothe you. 
Endeavour to be humble, holy, heavenly-minded; always remembering, 
that he is the pooreſt man, who is poor in grace. 


An ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE MARCHIONESS OF TAVISTOCK. 


| APP. time previous to the death of this inconſolable and lovely 

mourner, and when ſhe was preparing to go to Liſbon for the re- 
covery of her health, a conſultation of phyſicians was held at Bedford- 
1 and one of the gentlemen 3 deſired, whilſt he felt her pulſe, 


that 
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that ſhe, would hold open her hand. Her fr equent refuſals occaſioned 
him to take the liberty of forcing the fingers gently: aſunder, when he 
perceived that ſhe had ſhut them to conceal the miniature picture of the 
Marquis. O, Madam!” obſerved the phyſician, my preſcriptions 


mult be uſeleſs, if your Ladyſhip is determined to keep before your eyes, 
an object, which, although deſervedly dear to you, ſerves only to confirm 


the violence of your illneſs.” The Marchioneſs anſwered, © I have n= 


the picture either in my boſom or my hand, ever ſince the death of my 
lamented Lord; and thus am I determined to preſerve it, till I fortunately 
drop after him into the grave.” 


ENOPHON tells us, that when an Armenian Prince had been taken 
captive, with his Princeſs, by Cyrus, and was aſked, what he would 
give to be reſtored to his kingdom and liberty? he replied, © As for my 
kingdom and liberty, I value them not; but if my blood would redeem my 
Princeſs, I would cheerfully give it for her.” And when Cyrus had 
reſtored him all, he aſked his queen, What think you of Cyrus?” to 
which ſhe replied, * I did not obſerve him; my whole attention was en- 


tirely fixed upon that generous man, who would have purchaſed my 
liberty with his life.” 


| 


LITERARY ANECDOTE 


JA7HEN the ſplendid folio edition of Cæſar's Commentaries, by 
Clarke, publiſhed on purpoſe to be preſented to the great Duke 
of Marlborough, was fold at the ſale of Mr. Topham Beauclerk's library, 
for forty pounds, it was accompanied with an anecdote reſpecting that 
B b 2 gentleman's 
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gentleman's mode of acquiring that copy, which defer ves to be made 
public. Upon the death of an officer, who had this book in his poſſeſſion, 
his mother, being informed that it was of ſome value, wiſhed to diſpoſe of 
it, and being told that Mr. Topham Beauclerk was a proper perſon to 
offer it to, ſhe waited upon him for that purpoſe. He aſked what ſhe re- 
quired for it? and being anfwered, four guineas, took it without heſita- 
tion, though unacquainted with the real value of the book. Being deſi- 
rous, however, of information with reſpect to the nature of the purchaſe 


he had made, he went to an eminent bookſeller's, and enquired what he | 


would give for ſuch a book: the bookſeller replied, Seventeen guineas. 
Mr. Beauclerk, actuated by principles of ſtrict juſtice and benevolence, 
went immediately to the perſon who fold him the book, and telling her 
that ſhe had been miſtaken in its value, not only gave her the additional 
thirteen guineas, but alſo generouſly beſtowed a further gratuity upon 
her. This aneedote is recorded with the greateſt ſatisfaction, as it 


does juſtice to the memory of a character, lately * conſpicuous among 


us for erudition and talents. 


Of ARCHIMEDES. 


H Archimedes lived in our days, he would have been another 


Newton. When Syracuſe was beſieged, he put in practice all the 


reſources of his wonderful genius in machinery for the defence of his 
country, and rendered this ſiege one of the longeſt and moſt bloody that 
ever the Romans undertook. | 

The particulars recorded of the many engines invented by him, for 


fruſtrating the attacks of the beſiegers, and to harraſs them in their turn, 


are ſo extraordinary and wonderful, as to exceed all credibility, were they 


not recounted by the graveſt and moſt credible hiſtorians. Some of thoſe 
| engines 


E 
engines diſcharged againſt the Roman infantry ſtones of an enormous 
bulk, which cruſhed in pieces whatever came in their way; and by the 
deſtruction they produced, reſembled in ſome degree thoſe terrible fire- 
arms ſince invented by mankind for their mutual ruin. Others let fall 
ſuch ponderous weights on the Roman gallies, as inſtantly ſunk them. 
Another engine, more extraordinary ſtill, was ſo contrived, as with an 
iron of amazing ſtrength to ſeize a veſſel by the prow, to lift her up to a 
coniiderable height, and then to let her fall with her whole weight, ſo as 
to ſink or break her to pieces. 

In this manner did Archimedes baffle, for the ſpace of eight months, 
all the attacks of the Romans. Of ſuch great uſe on ſome occaſions, 1 15 a 

ſingle man of genius and ſcience. 

But the machines which Archimedes made uſe of againſt the Romans at 
the ſiege of Syracuſe, were in his eye mere trifles, in compariſon of his 
ſcientific diſcoveries. He declared, that if he had a fixed point out of 
this earth, he could move it like any other large body. By means of 
hydroſtatics, he diſcovered the theft of a goldſmith, who had mixed ſome 
other metal with the gold he ought to have ufed in forming a crown, 
which he had undertaken to make for King Hiero. The burning-plaſs, 
which he invented to ſet on fire the fleet of Marcellus, was for a long time 
conſidered as chimerical ; but after feeing that of a celebrated modern 
philoſopher, the other can no longer be denied. | 

Syracuſe was at laſt taken after a ſiege of three years, and in the year 
before Chriſt 212. Marcellus, the Roman conſul, was much delighted 
with the hopes of finding in this city the man whoſe wonderful genius 
had fo long baffled the braveſt efforts of the Roman arms, and therefore 
ordered diligent ſearch to be every where made for Archimedes. A pri- 
vate ſoldier finding him at laft, deeply intent on the ſolution of ſome geo- 
metrical problem, commanded him to go along with him to- Marcellus. 
Archimedes very quietly begged of the ſoldier to wait a few moments, till 
he ſhould finiſh his problem. But the ſoldier, miſtaking his requeſt for 
an abſolute refuſal to obey him, ſtabbed him with his ſword on the ſpot. 

Marcellus 
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Marcellus was extremely concerned at the death of. 8 and by 
the honours paid to his memory, plainly evinced the high opinion he en- 


tertained of his merits, giving him a very pompous funeral, and cauſing 


a monument to be erected to his memory, ſo contrived as to exhibit an 


emblem of that moſt perfect of ſciences, the mathematics. He even ex- 


tended his favour to the relations of Archimedes, on whom he beſtowed 


diſtinguiſhing and advantageous privileges. 


Cicero tells us, that more than 140 years after this event, when the 
memory of Archimedes was almoſt loft among his countrymen, he him- 
ſelf had the curioſity to make enquiry about his tomb, which, after a pain- 
ful ſearch, he had the pleaſure at laſt to find ; diſcovering it by a pillar, 
whereon was delineated the figure of a ſphere and cylinder, with an in- 
ſcription on the foot of it, pointing out the proportion that a ſphere bears 


to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and altitude, which is that of 2 to 33 a pro- 


poſition which was diſcovered and demonſtrated by Archimedes, 


F 


ON 


GENEROSITY and diſintereſted HONESTY. 


A Certain nell, who for the multitude of his generous actions was 


ſtiled the Patron of the Poor, had a conſtant cuſtom, once or twice 
a week, to give public audience to all indigent people in the hall of his 


palace, and to relieve every one according to their various neceſſities, or 


the motives of his own bounty. 55 

One day a poor woman, encouraged by the fame of his generoſity, came 
into the hall of this Cardinal, with her only daughter, a beautiful maid 
about fifteen years of age. When her turn came to be heard among the 


crowd of petitioners, the Cardinal, diſcerning the marks of an extraor- 


dinary modeſty in her face and carriage, as alſo in her daughter's, en- 


couraged her to tell her wants freely. She, * and not without 


tears, 
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tears, thus addreſſed herſelf to him: © My Lord, I owe for the rent of my 
houſe five crowns; and ſuch is my misfortune, that I have no other means 
to pay it, ſave what would break my heart, ſince my landlord threatens to 
force me to it; that is, to proſtitute this my only daughter, whom I have 
hitherto with great care educated in virtue, and an abhorrence of that 
odious crime. What I beg of your Eminence is, that you would pleaſe 
to interpoſe your ſacred authority, and protect us from the violence of 

this cruel man, till by our honeſt induſtry, we can procure the money 
for him. The Cardinal, moved with admiration of the woman's virtue 
and innocent modeſty, bid her be of good courage. Then he immediately 
wrote a billet, and giving it into the widow's hands, Go,” ſaid he, * to 
my ſteward with this paper, and he ſhall deliver thee five crowns to pay 
- he-2ene.” 

The poor woman, overjoyed, and returning the Cardinal a thouſand 
thanks, went directly to the ſteward, and gave him the note; which, when 
he had read, he told her fifty crowns. She, aſtoniſhed at the meaning of 
it, and fearing this was only the ſteward's trick to try her honeſty, refuſed 
to take above five, ſaying, * She aſked the Cardinal for no more, and ſhe 
was ſure it was a miſtake.” | | 

On the other hand, the ſteward inſiſted on his maſter's orders, not 
daring to call it in queſtion. But all the arguments he, could uſe were 
inſufficient to prevail on her to take more than five crowns. Whereupon, 
to end the controverſy, he offered to go back with her to the Cardinal, 
and refer it to him. When they came before that munificent Prince, and 
he was fully informed of the buſineſs; It is true,” ſaid he, I miſtook 
in writing fifty crowns ; give me the paper, and J will rectify it,” There- 
upon he wrote again, ſaying thus to the woman: * So much candour 
and virtue deſerve a recompence; here, I have ordered you five hundred 
crowns; what you can ſpare of it, lay it up for a dowry to give with your 

daughter in marriage.” 
Iff I miſtake not, this Cardinal was called Farneſe: but whatever his name 
was, this was an action truly heroic, and which has but few parallels. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE of ALEXANDER the VIth. 4 


8 Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, which had been juſt evacuated by the enemy, he perceived 
the townſinen buſy in the market-place in pulling down from a gibbet a 
figure deſigned to repreſent himſelf. There were ſome alſo knocking 
down a neighbouring ſtatue of one of the Orſini family, with whom he 
was at war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It is poſlible 
a man who knew leſs of the world, would have condemned the adulation 
of thoſe barefaced flatterers; but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their zeal, 
and turning to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid with a ſmile, © You fee, my ſon, the 
ſmall difference between a gibbet and a ſtatue.” 


\ 


RELIGION and SUPERSTITION contraſted. 


A VISION, 


1 Had lately a very remarkable dream, which made ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 

_ ſion on me, that I remember it every word; and if you are not better 
employed, you may read the relation of it as follows: 

1041 Methought I was in the midſt of a very entertaining ſet of company, 

1 and extremely delighted in attending to a lively converſation; when, on a 

\ ſudden, I perceived one of the malt ſhocking figures imagination can 

N | frame, advancing towards me. She was dreſſed in black; her ſkin was 

contracted into a thouſand wrinkles; her eyes deep ſunk in her head; and 

her complexion pale and livid as the countenance of death. Her looks 

were filled with terror and unrelenting ſeverity; and her hands armed 

with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, with a horrid frown, 
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and a voice that chilled my very blood, ſhe bade me eons her. I obeyed; 
and ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet with briars and thorns, into a 
deep ſolitary valley. Wherever ſhe paſſed, the fading verdure withered 
beneath her ſteps, her peſtilential breath infected the air with malignant 
vapours, obſcured the luſtre of the ſun, and involved the face of heaven 
with univerſal gloom. Diſmal howling reſounded through the foreſt ; 
from every baleful tree the night-raven uttered his dreadful note, and the 
proſpect was filled with deſolation and horror. In the midſt of this tre- 
mendous ſcene, my execrable guide addreſſed me in the following manner: 

« Retire with me, O raſh unthinking mortal! from the vain, allure- 
ments of a deceitful world; and learn, that pleaſure was not deſigned the 
portion of human life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched: 
this 1s the condition of all below the ftars; and whoever endeavours to 
oppoſe it, acts in contradiction to the will of heaven. Fly then from the 
fatal enchantments of youth and ſocial delight, and here conſecrate the 
ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe. Miſery is the duty of all ſub- 
lunary beings; and every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity ; who is to 
be worſhipped only by the mortification of every ſenſe of pleaſure, and 
the everlaſting exerciſe of ſighs and tears,” 

This melancholy picture of life quite unk my ſpirits, and G 
annihilate every principle of joy within me. I threw myſelf beneath a 
blaſted yew, where the winds blew cold and diſmal round my head, and 
dreadful apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here I reſolved to lie, till the 
hand of death, which I impatiently invoked, ſhould put an end to the 
miſeries of a life ſo deplorably wretched. In this ſad ſituation, I eſpied 
on one hand of me a deep muddy river, whoſe heavy waves rolled on in 
ſlow ſullen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge; and was juſt upon 
the brink, when I found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turned about, 
and was ſurprized by the ſight of the lovelieſt object I had ever beheld. 
The moſtengaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all her form; 
effulgent glories ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful ſplendors were 
ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion and peace. At her approach 
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the frightful ſpectre, who had before tormented me, vaniſhed away, and 
with her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful ſunſhine, the groves recovered their verdure, and the whole 
region looked gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
tranſported at this unexpected change, and reviving pleaſure began to 
gladden my thoughts, when, with a look of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my 
beauteous deliverer thus uttered her divine inſtructions: 
My name is Religion. I am the offspring of Truth and Love, and 
the parent of Benevolence, Hope, and Joy. That monſter, from whoſe 
power I have freed you, is called Superſtition ; ſhe is the child of Diſcon- 
tent, and her followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus, different as we are, 
ſhe has often the inſolence to aſſume my name and character, and ſeduces 
unhappy mortals to think us the ſame; till ſhe at length drives them to 
the borders of deſpair, that dreadful 8952 into which you were juſt going 
to fink. | | 
Look round, and ſurvey the various beauties of this globe, which 
heaven has deſtined for the ſeat of the human race; and conſider whether 
a world thus exquiſitely framed, could be meant for the abode of miſery 
and pain. For what end has the laviſh hand of Providence diffuſed. ſuch 
innumerable objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the privilege 
of exiſtence, and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent Author of it? 
Thus to enjoy the bleſſings he has ſent, is virtue and obedience; and to 
reject them merely as means of pleaſure, is pitiable ignorance, or abſurd 
perverſeneſs. Infinite goodneſs is the ſource of created exiſtence. The 
proper tendency of every rational being, from the higheſt order of rap- 
tured ſeraphs to the meaneſt rank of men, is to riſe inceſſantly from lower 
degrees of happineſs to higher. They have each faculties aſſigned them 
for various orders of delights.” = 
„% What!” cried I, © is this the language of Religion? Does ſhe lead her 
votaries through flowery paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious life? 
Where are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of penitents, and 
the ſelf-denying exerciſes. of ſaints and heroes?“ 
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t© The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,” anſwered ſhe mildly, do 


not conſiſt in unbounded indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of 


paſſions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of light amuſements.. 
Yielding to immoral pleaſures corrupts the mind; living to animal and 
trifling ones debaſes it; both in their degrees diſqualify it for its genuine 
good, and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. Whoever would be really 
happy, muſt make the diligent and regular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers 
his chief attention; adoring the perfections of his Maker, expreſſing good- 
will to his fellow- creatures, and cultivating inward rectitude. To his 
lower faculties he muſt allow ſuch gratifications as will, by refreſhing 
them, invigorate his nobler purſuits. In the regions inhabited by angelic 
nature, unmingled felicity for ever blooms; joy flows there with a per- 
petual and abundant ſtream, nor needs there any mound to check its 
courſe, Beings conſcious of a frame of mind originally diſeaſed, as all 
the human race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regimen of a ſtricter ſelf- 
government. Whoever has been guilty of voluntary exceſſes, muſt pa- 
tiently ſubmit, both to the painful workings of nature and needful ſeve- 
ritties of medicine, in order to his cure. Still he is entitled to a moderate 
ſhare of whatever alleviating accommodations this fair manſion of his 
merciful parent affords, conſiſtent *with his recovery. And, in propor- 
tion as his recovery advances, the livelieſt joy will ſpring from his ſecret 
ſenſe of an amended and improved heart. — So far from the horrors of de- 
ſpair is the condition even of the guilty.—Shudder, poor mortal, at the 
thought of the gulph into which thou wert juſt now going to plunge. 
While the moſt faulty have every encouragement to amend, the more 
innocent ſoul will be ſupported with ſtill ſweeter conſolations under all 
its experience of human infirmities, ſupported by the gladdening aſſu- 
rances, that every ſincere endeavour to outgrow them, ſhall be aſſiſted, 
accepted, and rewarded. To ſuch a one, the loweſt ſelf-abaſement 1s but 
a deep-laid foundation for the moſt elevated hopes; ſince they who faith- 
fully examine, and acknowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled under my 
conduct, to become what they deſire, The Chriſtian and the hero are 
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| adj; and to the aſpirings of unaſſuming truſt and filial confidence, 


approbation from the Sovereign of the univerſe, no difficulty is ftr 
mountable. Secure in his purſuit of every needful aid, his conflict with 


through all eternity, his ſilent reſignation, his ready accommodation of 
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are ſet no bounds. To him who is animated with a view of obtaining 


the ſevereſt pains and trials is little more than the vigorous exerciſes of a 
mind in health. His patient dependance on that Providence which looks 


his thoughts and behaviour to his infcrutable ways, is at once the moſt 
excellent ſort of ſelf-denial, and ſource of the moſt exalted tranſports. 
Society is the true ſphere of human virtue. In ſocial, active life, difficul- 
ties will perpetually be met with; reſtraints of many kinds will be neceſ- 


fary; and ſtudying to behave right in reſpect of theſe, is a diſcipline of 
the human heart, uſeful to others, and improving to itſelf. Suffering is 
no duty, but where it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor plea- 
ſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the influence of bad inclinations, 


or leſſens the generous activity of virtue. The happineſs allotted to man 


in his preſent ſtate is indeed faint and low, compared with his immortal 
proſpect and noble capacities: but yet, whatever portion of it the diſtri- 
buting hand of heaven offers to each individual, is a needful ſupport and 


refreſhment for the preſent moment, ſo fa as 1t may not hinder the attain- 
ing his final deſtination. 
Return then with me, from continual miſery, to moderate enjoy- 


ment and grateful alacrity; return from the contracted views of ſolitude 


to the proper duties of a relative and dependant being. Religion is not 


confined to cells and cloſets, nor reſtrained to ſullen retirement. Theſe 
are the gloomy doctrines of Superſtition, by which ſhe endeavours to 


break thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial affection that link the wel- 
fare of every particular with that of the whole. Remember, that the 
greateſt honour you can pay the Author of your being, 1s ſuch a cheerful 
behaviour as diſcovers a mind ſatisfied with its own diſpenſations.“ 

Here my preceptreſs pauſed; and I was going to expreſs my acknow- 
ledgments for her diſcourſe, when a ring of bells from the neighbouring 
village, and the new-riſen ſun darting his beams through my windows, 
awakened me. 
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ANECDOTE or Ma. ADDISON. 


TT is related of Mr. Addiſon, who, though an elegant writer, was too 
diffident of himſelf ever to ſhine as a public ſpeaker, that at the time 
of debating the Union Act in the Houſe of Commons, he roſe up, and 
_ addreſſing himſelf to the Speaker, ſaid, © Mr. Speaker, I'conceive,” but 
could go no farther; then riſing. again, he ſaid, © Mr. Speaker, I con- 
ceive,” —ſtill unable to proceed, he ſat down again. A third time he 
aroſe, and was ſtill unable to ſay any thing more than—* Mr. Speaker, I 
conceive; hen a certain young member, who was poſſeſſed of more 
_ effrontery and volubility, aroſe, and ſaid, Mr. Speaker, I am ſorry to 
find that the Honourable Gentleman over the way has conceived three 
times, and brought forth nothing.” 


To * NOTHING, of which you have not well 
conſidered the END. 


A Crtin Ch Cham of Tar 5 70 going a progreſs with his 8 was met 
by a Derviſe, who cried with a loud voice, © Whoever will give me 
a hundred pieces of gold, I will give him a piece of advice.” The Cham 
ordered him the ſum; upon which the Derviſe ſaid, ** Begin nothing, of 
which thou haſt not well conſidered the End.” 

The courtiers, upon hearing this plain ſentence, ſmiled, and ſaid with 
a ſneer, The Derviſe is well paid for his maxim.“ But the King was ſo 
well ſatisfied with the anſwer, that he ordered it to be written in golden 
letters in ſeveral places of his palace, and engraved on all his plate, Not 
long after, the King's ſurgeon was bribed to Kill him with a poiſoned 
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lancet, at the time he let him blood. One day, when the King's arm 
was bound, and the fatal lancet in the ſurgeon's hand, he read on the 


baſon, Begin nothing, of which thou haſt not well conſidered the end. 


He immediately ſtarted, and let the lancet fall out of his hand. The king 
obſerved his confuſion, and enquired the reaſon: the ſurgeon fell proſ- 
trate, confeſſed the whole affair, and was pardoned, and the conſpirators 


died. The Cham, turning to his courtiers, who heard the advice with 


contempt, told them, © That counſel could not be too much valued 
which had ſaved a King's life.“ 
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An Extraordinary ROBBERY. 


An following extraordinary affair is given to the public on the au- 
thority of a very reſpectable correſpondent, who vouches for the 
truth of it: A Lady in the neighbourhood of London, a ſhort time 


ſince, went to the bank to receive a dividend, amounting to a conſiderable 


ſum, which ſhe took in bank-bills, put them looſe in her pocket, and 
directed her coachman to drive to a tradeſman's in the city, where ſhe 
bought ſome goods, and took the opportunity of examining her bills, and 
putting them in her pocket-book; after which ſhe got into her. coach, 


and ordered the ſervant to drive home. A few miles from town, the car- 


riage was ſtopped by a ſingle highwayman, with a crape over his face, who 
demanded the Lady's money and watch, which ſhe gave him. Madam, 
(ſays he) you have more property about you, give me your pocket-book.' 
This was complied with, and the highwayman rode off. After a few 
minutes conſideration, the Lady called to her coachman to turn about; 
and drive back again to the tradeſman's where he had taken her up. On 


her arrival there, the enquired for the maſter of the ſhop, and was in- 


formed that he was gone out of town; that his return was uncertain, it 
* 
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might be in an hour or two, or perhaps not for two or three days. This 
* anſwer increaſing her ſuſpicion, ſhe declared that hes buſineſs was of a 
very particular nature, and ſhe would wait till ſhe ſaw him. About an 
hour afterwards the tradeſmen made his appearance, when the lady de- 
fired to ſpeak with him in private, and the moment they were alone, ſhe 
told him ſhe had been robbed by a highwayman that afternoon, * and he 
was the man.” The tradeſman began to ſtorm, proteſting his innocence; 
but the Lady replied very coolly, that ſhe was poſitive as to his perſon 
and voice, though his face was covered; that if he wouldquietly reſtore her 
her property, ſhe would never diſcover him, from a regard to his family; 
and if he did not inſtantly comply with this requeſt, ſhe would order 
him to be taken into cuſtody, Upon this the tradeſman burſt into tears, 
and acknowledging his guilt, reſtored the property; and the Lady has ſo 
ſtrictly kept her promiſe, that her moſt intimate friends cannot obtain 
even a diſtant hint by which the penitent robber may be diſcovered. 


ANECDOTE 


OF THE EARL OF 20U THAN 


Ws Spencer had finiſhed his famous poem of the Fairy Cane 
he carried it to the Earl of Southampton, the great patron of 
the poets of thoſe days. The manuſcript being ſent up to the Earl, he 
read a few pages, and then ordered his ſervant to give the writer 20l. 
Reading on, he cried in a rapture, © Carry that man another 20l. Pro- 
ceeding ſtill, he ſaid, © Give him 20l. more.“ But, at length, he loſt all 
| patience, and faid, Go turn that fellow out of the houſe, for if I read 
on I ſhall be ruined.” | 

The 
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The TULIP and the MYRTLE. 


NWS on the border of a ſtream 
A gayly-painted tulip ſtood, 
And, gilded by the morning beam, 
Survey'd her beauties in the flood. 
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And ſure, more lovely to behold, 
Might nothing meet the wiſtful eye, 
Than crimſon fading into gold, 
In ſtreaks of faireſt ſymmetry. 
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The beauteous flower, with pride elate, 
Ah me! that pride with beauty dwells! - 
Vainly affects ſuperior ſtate, 
And thus in empty fancy ſwells. 


6 O luſtre of unrivall'd bloom ! 
« Fair painting of a hand divine! 
“ Superior far to mortal doom, 
The hues of heav'n alone are mine! . 


« Away, ye worthleſs, formleſs race! 
« Ye weeds, that boaſt the name of flowers! 
No more my native bed diſgrace, 
“ Unmeet for tribes ſo mean as yours! 


<« Shall the bright daughter of the ſun 
te Aſſociate with the ſhrubs of earth? 

ce Ye ſlaves, your ſovereign's preſence ſhun ! 
* Reſpect her beauties and her birth. 
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te And thou, dull, ſullen evergreen! 
« Shalt thou my ſhining ſphere invade? Lo 


«© My noon-day beauties beam unſeen, 


* Obſcur'd beneath thy duſky ſhade.” 


© Deluded flower“ the Myrtle cries, 
Shall we thy moment's bloom adore ? 


© The meaneſt ſhrub that you deſpiſe, 


© The meaneſt flower has merit more. 


That Daiſy, in its ſimpleſt bloom, 


© Shall laſt along the changing year, 


© Bluſh on the ſnow of winter's gloom, 


And bid the ſmiling ſpring appear. 


The Violet, that, thoſe banks beneath, 


* Hides from thy ſcorn its modeſt head, 
Shall fill the air with fragrant breath, 
When thou art in thy duſty bed. 


*Ev'n I, who boaſt no golden ſhade, 
Am of no ſhining tints poſſeſs d, 
When low thy lucid form is laid, 
Shall bloom on many a lovely breaſt. 


* And he, whoſe kind and foſtering care 
* To thee, to me, out beings gave, 

* Shall near his breaſt my flow'rets wear 
And walk regardleſs o'er thy grave. 


Deluded flower! the friendly ſcreen, 
* That hides thee from the noon-tide ray, 
* And mocks thy paſſion to be ſeen, 
Prolongs thy tranſitory day. we 
D d | | . © But 
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© But kindly deed with ſcorn repaid | 
No more by virtue need be done: 


© I now withdraw my duſky ſhade, 
5 * 2 thee to * darling ſun.” 


Fierce on the flower the ſcorehilii beam 
With all its weight of glory fell; 

The flower exulting caught the gleam, 
And lent its leaves a bolder ſwell. 


Expanded by the ſearching fire, 
The curling leaves the breaſt diſclos'd ; 
The mantling bloom was painted higher, 
And every latent charm expos'd. 


But when the ſun was ſliding low 
And ev'ning came with dews ſo cold; 
The wanton beauty ceas'd to blow, 
And ſought her bending leaves to fold. 


Thoſe leaves, alas! no more would cloſe ; 
Relax'd, exhauſted, ſickening, pale; 
They left her to a parent's woes, 
And fled before the riſing gale. 


An ANECDOTE. 


Ares parſon, and his man, riding over a common, ſaw a ſhepherd 
tending his flock, and having a new coat on, the parſon aſked him 
ina a haughty tone, Who gave him that coat? The ſame, ſaid the ſhepherd, 
that clothed you—the pariſh, The parſon, nettled at this, rode on mur- 

| | | muring 


E 
muring a little way, and then bade his man go back, and aſk the a 
herd if he would come and live with him, for he wanted a fool. The 
man, going accordingly to the ſhepherd, delivered his maſter's meſlage, 
and concluded as he was ordered, that his maſter wanted a fool. My, 
are you going away then? ſaid the ſhepherd. No, anſw ered the other 


Then you may tell your maſter, replied the ſhepherd, hat Dis * can- 
not maintain three of us. 


AWE. 


WE is the firſt ſentiment which ariſes in the ſoul at the view of 
greatneſs, But in the heart of a devout man, it is a ſolemn and ele- 
vating, not a dejected emotion; for he glows, rather than trembles, in the 
divine preſence. It is not the ſuperſtitious dread of unknown power, but 
the homage yielded by. the heart, to Him, who 1s at once the greateſt and 

beſt of * 


DISEASE. 

FF may be ſaid that diſeaſe generally begins that equality which death 

completes. The diſtinctions which ſet one man fo far above another, 
are very little perceived in the gloom of a ſick chamber; where it will be 
in vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or inſtruction from the 
wiſe, where all human glory is obliterated: the wit is clouded, the rea- 
ſoner perplexed, and the hero ſubdued; where the higheſt and brighteſt 
of mortals find nothing left but conſciouſneſs of innocence. - 


"WI. A PICTURE 
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A PICTURE or AMBITION, 


IN THE FATE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY, 


N full-blown dignity ſee Wolſey ſtand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand, 
To him the church, the realm, their powers conſign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine. 

Still to new heights his reſtleſs wiſhes tow'r, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power; 

Till conqueſt, unreſiſted, ceaſe to pleaſe, 
And rights ſubmitted, left him none to ſeize. 
At length his Sovereign frowns—the train of ſtate 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the fign to hate; 
Where'er he turns he meets a ſtranger's eye, 
His ſuppliants ſcorn him, and his followers fly; +» 
At once is loſt the pride of awful ſtate, 
The golden canopy, the glitt'ring plate, 
'The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liv'ried army, and the menial lord; 
With age, with cares—with maladies oppreſs'd, 
He ſeeks the refuge of monaſtic reſt. 
Grief adds diſeaſe, remember'd folly ſtings, 
And his laſt ſighs reproach the fate of Kings. 


EFFECTS or RELIGION. 


| an} ap {ed Prepares the mind of man for all the events of this in- 
conſtant ſtate, inſtructs him in the nature of true happineſs, early 
weans him from undue love of the world; afflictions do not attack him 


by 
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by ſurprize, and endes do not overwhelm him; he is equipped for the- 
ſtorm as well as the calm, in this dubious navigation of life: he is not 
overcome by diſappointment, when that which is mortal dies, when that 
which is mutable begins to change, and when that which he knew to be 
tranſient paſſes away. 
Religion not only purifies, but alſo cortidinh the heart; ſo that the de- 
vout man is neither lifted up by ſucceſs, nor enervated by ſenſuality; he 
meets the changes in his lot without unmanly dejection; he is inured to 
temperance and reſtraint; he has learned firmneſs and ſelf- command; he 
is accuſtomed to look up to Supreme Providence, not with reverence only, 
but with truſt and hope. ; 
In proſperity he cultivates his mind; ſtores it with aſeful knowledge, 
with good principles, and virtuous diſpoſitions. The reſources remain 
entire when the day of trouble comes. His chief pleaſures are always of 
the calm, innocent, and temperate kind, and over thoſe the changes of 
the world have the leaſt power. His mind is a kingdom to him, and he 
can ever enjoy it. - {a - 5 | 


Tu ROBBERY or Mx. JAMES MACKAY, 
W IN PICCADILLY. 


M* Mackay was truſtee to the will of a gentleman deceaſed, and had 
conſtantly paid the wife of de Chameron an annuity of thirty 
guineas a year, under the will to which he was intruſted. The wife of 
this man had been in the habit of conſtantly making applications to Mr. 
Mackay to aſſiſt her with money in advance on account of her annuity, 


always ſtating her poverty and diſtreſs as the plea. She was then in ad- | 


vance; and what was unfortunate for Mr. Mackay, the pretence for 
decoying 
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decoying him from his houſe was, that ſhe had called on him with the 
information of its being in her power to repay the money Mr. Mackay 
had been good enough to advance, and that, if he would then accompany 
Her to her houſe, ſhe would repay it. Mr. Mackay immediately left his 


own houſe about nine in the morning with her, and were both of them 


let in by De Chameron. He was deſired to walk up ſtairs into the dining- 


room, when De Chameron, after a few minutes converſation, produced a 
large knife and a pair of piſtols, with which he menaced him with inſtant - 
death, if he offered to cry out or alarm the neighbours, and if he did not 


lower his voice he would inſtantly diſpatch him. He then demanded his 
immediately writing an order on his banker (Meſſrs. Drummond) for three 
hundred guineas, and was very preſſing that it ſhould be drawn in his 
uſual, cuſtomary manner of drawing drafts, for if the money was not 
produced, inſtant death ſhould be the conſequence of refuſal. The draft 


was written by Mr. Mackay, and Mrs. de Chameron was diſpatched with 


it. On her return, the villain produced the bank-notes to Mr. Mackay, 
and told him, there was the money. He then inſiſted on his drawing 
another draft on Mr. Walpole, the banker, where the money was kept 
for the payment of de Chameron's annuity. This Mr. Mackay refuſed, 
ſtating, that he would ſubmit to death rather than do it; that if he was 
ſuffered to have his choice, he, for the ſake of his wife and family, ſhould 
prefer life; but that at all events, he was determined not to draw another 
draft. Finding he was fixed in his determination, the villain ceaſed im- 


portuning him. He then bored holes in the wainſcot of the room, and 


paſſed ropes through them, compelling Mr. Mackay to fit down on the 


floor, to which he bound him, having firſt tied his hands behind him. 


In this manner he remained, till ſome neighbours, hearing his cries, for- 
tunately came and relieved him from his ſituation. When tl» perſons 
got into the houſe to releaſe Mr. Mackay, they found him tied by the 


hands and legs, with ropes put through the wainſcot, and one hand tied 


to a rope fixed to the window, which, upon being haſtily puſhed up, 
would have pulled the trigger of a piſtol, the muzzle of which was in- 
| ed 
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ſerted! in a ſmall barrel of gunpowder. Mr. Mackay, upon the perſons 
getting up to the window to releaſe him, called out to them not to open 
the window haſtily, upon which they opened it gently, and cut the rope, 
and thereby avoided the danger. There was no furniture whatever in the 
houſe; the only things found therein, were ſome wood, which was put 
under the ſtair-caſe, a tinder-box and matches, pen, ink, and paper, and 
a ſcrew fixed into the cieling-beam, to which a rope was ſuſpended. 

De Chameron, who, in concert with his wife, committed the audacious 
robbery, was ſome years ago a private ſoldier in the French ſervice — 
Whilſt in that ſtation, he found means to defraud a jeweller in Paris of 
diamonds to a conſiderable amount, with which he fled to England. It 
was ſuppoſed that they fled to Holland for ſecurity. 


SLEEP. 


MONG the innumerable mortifications that waylay human arro- 

gance on every ſide, may well be reckoned our ignorance of the 
moſt common objects and effects, a defect of which we become more ſen- 
ſible by every attempt to ſupply it. Vulgar and inactive minds confound 
familiarity with knowledge, and conceive themſelves informed of the 
whole nature of things, when they are ſhewn their form, or told their uſe; 
but the ſpeculatiſt, who is not content with ſuperficial views, harraſles 
himſelf with fruitleſs curioſity, and ſtill, as he inquires more, perceives 
only that he knows leſs. 

Sleep is a ſtate in which a great part of every life is paſſed. No abdul 
has yet been diſcovered, whoſe exiſtence is not varied with intervals of 
inſenſibility; and ſome late philoſophers have 1 the empire of ſleep 
over the vegetable world. 

Yet of this change, ſo frequent, ſo great, ſo general, and ſo neceſſary, 


no ſearcher has yet found either the efficient or final cauſe; or can tell by 
| what 
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what power the mind and body are thus chained down in irreſiſtible ſtu- 
pefaction; or what benefits the animal receives from this alternate ſuſ- 

penſion of its active powers. 8 
Whatever may be the multiplicity, or contrariety of opinions upon 
this ſubject, nature has taken ſufficient care that theory ſhall have little 
influence on practice. The moſt diligent enquirer is not able long to 
keep his eyes open; the moſt eager diſputant will begin about midnight 
to deſert his argument; and once in four and twenty hours, the gay and 
the gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamorous and the filent, the buſy 


and the idle, are all overpowered by the gentle tyrant, and all lie down in 
the equality of ſleep, 


Philoſophy has often attempted to repreſs inſolence, by aſſerting that 


all conditions are levelled by death; a poſition which, however it may de- 
ject the happy, will ſeldom afford much comfort to the wretched. It is 
far more pleaſing to conſider that ſleep is equally a leveller with death; 
that the time is never at a great diſtance, when the balm of reſt ſhall be 
effuſed alike upon every head, when the diverſities of life ſhall ſtop their 
operation, and the high and the low ſhall lie down together. 


It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexander, that in the pride of conqueſts, 


and intoxication of flattery, he declared that he only perceived himſelf to 
be a man by the neceſſity of ſleep. Whether he conſidered ſleep as neceſ- 
ſary to his mind or body, it was indeed a ſufficient evidence of human in- 


firmity; the body which required ſuch frequency of renovation, gave but 


_ faint promiſes of immortality; and the mind which, from time to time 
ſunk gladly into inſenſibility, had made no very near approaches to the 
felicity of the ſupreme and ſelf-ſufficient nature. 

I know not what can tend more to repreſs all the paſſions that diſturb 
the peace of the world, than the conſideration, that there is no height of 
happineſs or honour, from which man does not eagerly deſcend to a ſtate 
of unconſcious repoſe; that the beſt condition of life is ſuch, that we con- 
tentedly quit its good, to be diſentangled from its evils; that in a few hours 
ſplendor fades before the eye, and praiſe itſelf deadens in the ear; the 
ſenſes withdraw from their objects, and reaſon favours the retreat. 
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What then are the hopes and proſpects of covetouſneſs, ambition, and 
| rapacity? Let him that deſires moſt have all his deſires gratified, he neyer 
ſhall attain a ſtate, which he can, for a day and a night, contemplate with 
ſatisfaction, or from which, if he had the power of perpetual vigilance, he 
would not long for periodical ſeparations. 

All envy would be extinguiſhed, if it were univerſally known that there 
are none to be envied; and ſurely none can be much envied who are not 
pleaſed with themſelves. There is reaſon to ſuſpect that the diſtinctions 
of mankind have more ſhew than value, when it is found that all agree 
to be weary alike of pleaſures and of cares; that the powerful and the 
weak, the celebrated and obſcure, join in one coramon wiſh, and implore 
from nature's hand the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our deſire of abſtraction from ourſelves, that very few are ſatis- 
fied with the quantity of ſtupefaction which the needs of the body force 
upon the mind. Alexander himſelf added intemperance to ſleep, and ſo- 
laced with the fumes of wine the ſovereignty of the world; and almoſt 
every man has ſome art, by which he ſteals his ns _ from has 
preſent ſtate, 

It is not much of life that is ſpent 5 in cloſe attention to any important 
duty; many hours of every day are ſuffered to fly away without any traces 
left upon the intellects. We ſuffer phantoms to riſe up before us, and 
amuſe ourſelves with the dance of airy images, which after a time we diſ- 
miſs for ever, and know not how we have been buſied. 

Many have no happier moments than thoſe that they pafs in n folitude, 
abandoned to their own imagination, which ſometimes puts ſceptres in their 
hands or mitres on their heads, ſhifts the ſcene of pleaſure with endleſs 
variety, bids all the forms of beauty ſparkle Verore them, and gluts them 
with every change of viſionary luxury. 

It is eaſy in theſe ſemi- ſlumbers to collect all the poſſibilities of happi- 
neſs, to alter the courſe of the ſun, to bring back the paſt, and anticipate 
the future; to unite all the beauties of all ſeaſons, and all the bleſſings of 
all climates, to receive and beſtow felicity, and forget that miſery is the 
„„ e E e lot 
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lot of man. All this is a voluntary "MANY a temporary receſſion frora the 
realities of life to airy fictions; and habitual ſubjection of reaſon to fancy. 
Others are afraid to be alone, and amuſe themſelves by a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of companions; but the difference is not great; in ſolitude we 
have our dreams to ourſelves, and in company we agree to dream in con- 
cert. The end ſought in both is forgetfulneſs of ourſelves. 


ANECDOTE 


OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, KING OF PRUSSIA, 


F 


* came to the King's knowledge, that a corporal of his body regiment, 
a fine young fellow, wore a watch- chain ſuſpended from a leaden ball, 

merely from a wiſh to appear conſequential. His Majeſty, wanting to 
be convinced of the matter, it was ſo ſettled that the corporal could not 
fail meeting him at a particular hour. Ab, corporal,” ſaid the Monarch, 
© you muſt be a brave fellow, to have ſaved a watch out of your pay.” I flatter 
myſelf that I am brave, Sire,” ſaid the man, but the watch is of very 
little pence. ” The King, taking out a gold watch ſet round with 
diamonds, ſaid, © My watch points at five, —how much is yours??* Shame 
and confuſion appeared at firſt in the poor corporal's face; and, however 
unwilling he might be to boaſt at that moment, he drew out his chain 
with the bullet, and anſwered with a firm voice,“ My watch, your 
Majeſty, ſhews neither five nor fix; but it points out to me, that death 

which I am ready to die for my King at every moment.” The Monarch 


replied: In order that you may ſee daily one 7 thoſe hours in whi cb you are 
to die for me—take 6515 watch. 


THE 
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HUSBANDMAN's MEDITATION IN THE FIELD. 


WH toilſome ſteps when I purſue, 
O'er breaking clods, the ploughſhare's WAY, 
Lord! teach my mental eye to view 

My native diſſoluble clay. 
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And when with ſeed I ſtrew the earth, 

To thee all praiſes let me give, 
Whoſe hand prepar'd me for the birth, 
Whoſe breath inform'd, and bade me live. 
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Pleas'd, I behold the ſtately ſtem 
Support its bearded honour's load; 
Thus, Lord! ſuſtain'd by thee, I came 
To manhood, der youth's ON road, 


Purging from noxious herbs the grain, 

Ohl may learn to purge my mind 

From fin, rank weed of deepeſt ſtain, 
Nor leave one baleful root behind. 


When blaſts deſtroy the op'ning ear, 
Life, thus replete with various woe, | 
Warns me to ſhun, with ſtudious care, = he 
Pride, my moſt deadly latent foe. 


e 


When harveſt comes, the yellow crop 
Prone to the reaper's ſickle yields; 
And I beneath death's ſcythe muſt drop, 
And ſoon or late forſake theſe fields. 


Eez . When 
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When future crops, in ſilent hoards, 
Sleep for a while, to ſervice dead; 


Thy emblem this, oh grave! affords 
The path to life which all muſt tread. 


ANECDOTE or WILLIAM III. 


1 Moleſworth, who had been Ambailador at the Court of Copen- 

hagen, publiſhed, at the end of the laſt century, an eſteemed work, 
entitled, Account of Denmark.” This writer ſpoke of the arbitrary go- 
vernment of that kingdom, with the freedom which the liberty of Eng- 

land inſpires. The King of Denmark, then reigning, was offended at 
ſome reflections of the author, and ordered his Miniſter to complain of 
them to William III. King of England. What would you have me do?” 
ſaid William. Sire,” replied the Daniſh Miniſter, * if you had com- 
plained to the King, my maſter, of ſuch an offence, he would have ſent 
you the head of the author.“ That is what I neither will, nor can do; 
replied the King; « but if you deſire it, the author ſhall * what you 
have told me in the ſecond edition of his work.“ | 


RETIREMENT NATURAL TO A Goo MIND; 


ITS KEIL Tr0üUS vent 


= love of retirement has, in all ages, adhered cloſely to thoſe minds, 
- Which have been moſt enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. 
Thoſe who enjoyed every thing generally ſuppoſed to confer happineſs, 
have been forced to ſeek it in the Phades of Privacy. Though they poſ- 
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ſeſſed both power and riches, and were, therefore, ſurrounded by men, 
who conſidered it as their chief intereſt to remove from them every thing 
that might offend their eaſe or interrupt their pleaſure, they have ſoon 
felt the languors of fatiety, and found themſelves unable to purſue the 
race of hfe without frequent reſpirations of intermediate ſolitude. 

To produce this diſpoſition, nothing appears requiſite but quick ſenſi- 
| bility and active imagination; for, though not devoted to virtue or ſilence, 


the man, whoſe faculties enable him to make ready compariſons of the 


preſent with the paſt, will find ſuch conſtant recurrence of the ſame 
pleaſures and troubles, the fame expectations and diſappointments, that 


he will gladly ſnatch an hour of retreat, to let his thoughts expatiate at 


large, and ſeek for that variety in his own ideas, which the * of 
ſenſe cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatneſs, or abundance, exempt him from the importunities 
of this deſire, ſince, if he is born to think, he cannot reſtrain himſelf from 
a thouſand enquiries and ſpeculations, which he muſt purſue by his own 


reaſon, and which the ſplendour of his condition can only hinder; for 


thoſe who are moſt exalted above dependance or controul, are yet con- 
demned to pay ſo large a tribute of their time to cuſtom, ceremony, and 
popularity, that, according to the Greek proverb, No man in the houſe 
is more a flave than the maſter. 

When a king aſked Euclid, the mathematician, whether he could not 
explain his art to him in a more compendious manner? he anſwered, that 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things may be ſeized by 
might, or purchaſed with money, but knowledge 1s to be gained only by 
ſtudy, and ſtudy to be proſecuted only in retirement. | 

Theſe are ſome of the motives which have had power to ſequeſter kings 
and heroes from the crowds that ſoothed them with flatteries, or inſpirited 


them with acclamations; but their efficacy ſeems confined to the higher, 
mind, and to operate little upon the common claſſes of mankind, to whoſe 


conceptions the preſent aſſemblage of things is adequate, and who ſeldom 
range beyond thoſe entertainments and vexations, which ſolicit their at- 


_ tention ye preſſing on their ſenſes. But 
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But there is an univerſal reaſon for ſome ſtated intervals of ſolitude, 
which the inſtitutions of the church call upon me, now eſpecially, to 


mention; a reaſon which extends as wide as moral duty, or the hopes of 


divine favour{in a future ſtate; and which ought to mfluence all ranks of 
life, and all degrees of intellect; ſince none can imagine themſelves not 
comprehended in its obligation,-but ſuch as determine to ſet their Maker 


at defiance by obſtinate wickedneſs, or whoſe enthuſiaſtic ſecurity of his 


approbation places them above external ordinances, and all human means 
of improvement. 


The great taſk of him who conducts his life by the precepts of reli- 


gion, is to make the future predominate over the preſent, to impreſs 
upon his mind ſo ſtrong * a ſenſe of the importance of obedience to the 
divine will, of the value of the reward promiſed to virtue, and the terrors 
of the puniſhment denounced againſt crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope or fear can bring in his way, and 
enable him to bid equal defiance to joy and ſorrow, to turn away at 
one time from the allurements of ambition, and puſh forward to another 
againſt the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reaſon that the Apoſtle repreſents our paſlage 8 
this ſtage of our exiſtence by images drawn from the alarms and ſolicitude 
of a military life; for we are placed in ſuch a ſtate, that almoſt every 
thing about us conſpires againſt our chief intereſt. We are in danger 
from whatever can get poſſeſſion of our thoughts; all that can excite in 
us either pain or pleaſure, has a tendency to obſtruct the way that leads to 
happineſs, and either to turn us aſide, or retard our progreſs. 


Our ſenſes, our appetites, and our paſſions, are our lawful and faithful 


guides, in moſt things that relate ſolely to this life; and, therefore, by the 
hourly neceſſity of conſulting them, we gradually ſink into an implicit 


ſubmiſſion, and habitual confidence. Every act of compliance with their 


motions facilitates a ſecond compliance, every new ſtep towards depravity 
is made with leſs reluctance than the former, and thus the deſcent to life 
merely ſenſual 1s perpetually accelerated. 


The. 
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The ſenſes have not only that advantage over conſcience, which things 
neceſſary muſt always have over things choſen, but they have likewiſe a 
kind of preſcription in their favour. We feared pain much earlier than 
we apprehended guilt, and were delighted with the ſenſations of pleafure 
before we had capacities to be charmed with the beauty of rectitude. To 
this power, thus early eſtabliſhed, and inceſlantly increaſing, it muſt be 
remembered, that almoſt every man has, in ſome part of his life, added 
new ſtrength by a voluntary or negligent ſubjection of himſelf; for who 
is there that has not inſtigated his appetites by indulgence, or ſuffered 
them by an unreſiſting neutrality to enlarge their dominion and multiply 
their demands? 

From the perpetual neceſſity of conſulting the animal faculties in our 
proviſion for this life, ariſes the difficulty of withſtanding their impulſes, 
even in caſes where they ought to be of no weight; for the motions of 
ſenſe are inſtantaneous, its objects ſtrike unſought, we are accuſtomed to 
follow its directions, and therefore often un to > the ſentence without 
examining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philoſophical eſtimate, that, ſuppoſing the 
mind, at any certain time, in an equipoiſe between the pleaſures of this 
life and the hopes of futurity, preſent objects more frequently falling into 
the ſcale, would in time preponderate, and that our regard for an inviſible 
ſtate would grow every moment weaker, till at laſt it would loſe all its 
activity, and become abſolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance 1s put into our hands, and 
we have power to transfer the weight to either ſide. The motives to a 
life of holineſs are infinite, not leſs than the favour or anger of Omnipo- 
tence, not leſs than eternity of happineſs or miſery. But theſe can only 
influence our conduct as they gain our attention, which the buſineſs or 
diverſions of the world are always calling off by contrary attractions. i 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end for which all the rights of 
religion ſeem to be inſtituted, is the perpetual renovation of the motives 
to virtue, by a voluntary employment of our mind in the contemplation 
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of its excellence, its importance, and its neceſſity, which, in proportion 
as they are more frequently and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in time they become the reigning 
ideas, the ſtanding principles of action, and the teſt by which every thing. 
propoſed to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

This is that conqueſt of the world and of ourſelves, which has always 
been conſidered as the perfection of human nature; and this is only to be 
obtained by frequent prayer, ſteady reſolutions, and frequent retirements 
from folly and vanity, from the cares of avarice, and the j joys of intempe- 


rance, from the lulling founds of deceitful flattery, and the n nght 
of i wickedneſs. 


ANECDOTE.” 


APP having long ſubſiſted in a gentleman's. family, between the 
maid and the coachman, about fetching the cream for breakfaſt; 
the gentleman one morning called them both before him, that he might 
hear what they had to ſay, and decide accordingly. The maid pleaded, 
that the coachman was lounging about the kitchen the beſt part of the 
morning, yet he was ſo ill-natured, he would not fetch the cream for her, 
notwithſtanding he ſaw ſhe had not a moment to ſpare. The coachman 
alledged it was none of his buſineſs. Very well, ſaid the maſter; but 
pray what do you call your buſineſs? To take care of the horſes, and 
clean and drive the coach, replied Jehu. You ſay right, anſwered the 
maſter, and I do not expect you to do more than I hired you for; but 
this I inſiſt on, that every morning before breakfaſt, you get the coach 
ready, and drive the maid to the farmer's for milk; and I hope you will 
allow that to be part of your buſineſs. 5 
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$UCCESSFUL STRATAGEM OF 


A SPANISH GENERAL. 


HE dreadful maſſacres in South-America, by which millions of poor 
Indians, the gentleſt children of the ſun,” were ſavagely extirpated, 
have rendered the Spaniſh name deteſtable on that vaſt continent. One 
of the Generals of this nation, however, was not infenſible to the kindly 
dictates of humanity. He was deſirous to ſpare the effuſion of blood, and 
to owe his conqueſt to the more innocent arts of ſtratagem. With this 
view he propoſed to the chiefs of certain nations who adored the ſun, that 
either of the two contending parties, which appeared to be viſibly pro- 
tected by heaven, ſhould reign over the other, who, moreover, ſhould em- 
brace their religion; that the Americans therefore ſhould implore the 
aſſiſtance of the ſun, while the Spaniards ſhould beſeech the protection of 
the Inviſible but Supreme Being, whom they adored as Lord of the ſun, 
and of the whole world. This being conſented to, the next day the Spa- 
niſh General aſſured the American Chiefs, that he had been praying to 
the true God to obſcure the ſplendor of that great luminary which his 
enemies worſhipped, that by ſuch a ſignal miracle he might ſubdue them 
to his laws, and to the dominion of the King of Spain. In two hours, 
added the crafty Spaniard, this will certainly be! He knew that there 
would be an eclipſe preciſely at that time, and the poor Indians, not hav- 
ing the leaſt idea of aſtronomy, were ſo aſtoniſhed to find the prediction 
of the Spaniards fulfilled, that from that moment they heſitated not to 
ſubmit themſelves to the religion and government of Spain. 


ANECDOTE. 


A. the late Dean Swift was once upon a journey, attended by a ſv 
they put up at an inn, where they lodged all night; in the morn- 
ing the Dean called for his boots, the ſervant immediately took them to 

Vo 1. "EE him; 


„ 


him; when the Dean ſaw them, How is this, Tom, ſays he, my boots 
are not cleaned? No, Sir, replied Tom, as you are going to ride, I 
thought they would ſoon be dirty again; Very well, faid the Dean, go 
and get the horſes ready. In the mean time the Dean ordered the land- 
lord to let his man have no breakfaſt, When the ſervant returned, the 
Dean aſked if the horſes were ready? Yes, Sir, ſays the ſervant; Go bring 
them, faid the Dean. I have not had my breakfaſt yet, Sir, ſaid Tom. 
Oh, no matter for that, ſays the Dean, if you had it you would ſoon be 
hungry again. They mounted and rode off; as they rode, the Dean 
pulled a book out of his pocket, and fell to reading: A gentleman met 
them, and ſeeing the Doctor reading, was not willing to diſturb him, but 
paſſed by till he met the ſervant. Who is that gentleman, faid he to the 
ſervant? It is my maſter, Sir, ſaid Tom. I know that, you blockhead, 
ſaid the gentleman, but where are you going? We are going to heaven, 
Sir, ſays Tom. How do you know that? ſaid the gentleman. Becauſe 
Iam faſting, and my maſter is praying, Sir, ſo J think we are in the right 
road to that place. 


BETTY BROOM's HISTORY. 


1 38 a poor girl. I was bred in the country at a charity-ſchool, main- 
tained by the contributions of wealthy neighbours. The ladies, our 
patroneſſes, viſited us from time to time, examined how we were taught, 
and ſaw that our clothes were clean. We lived happily enough, and were 
inſtructed to be thankful to thoſe at whoſe coſt we were educated. I was 
always the favourite of my miſtreſs; ſhe uſed to call me to read and ſhew 
my copy-book to all ſtrangers, who never diſmiſſed me without a com- 
mendation, and very ſeldom without a ſhilling, 9 


At 
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At laſt the chief of our ſubſcribers having paſſed a winter in London, 
came down full of an opinion new and ſtrange to the whole country. 
She held it little leſs than criminal to teach poor girls to read and write. 
They who are born to poverty, ſhe ſaid, are born to ignorance, and will 
work the harder the leſs they know. She told her fricnds that London 
was in confuſion by the inſolence of ſervants that ſcarcely a wench was 
to be got for all work, ſince education had made ſuch numbers of fine 
ladies, that nobody would now accept a lower title than that of a waiting- 
maid, or ſomething that might qualify her to wear laced ſhoes and long 
ruMes, and to fit at work in the parlour window. But ſhe was reſolved, 
for her part, to ſpoil no more girls; thoſe who were to live by their hands, 
ſhould neither read nor write out of her pocket; the world was bad enough 
already, and ſhe would have no part in making it worſe. 

She was for a ſhort time warmly oppoſed; but ſhe perſevered in her 
notions, and withdrew her ſubſcription. '' Few liſten without a deſire of 
_ conviction to thoſe who adviſe them to ſpare their money. Her example 
and her arguments gained ground daily, and in leſs than a year the whole 
pariſh was convinced, that the nation would be — if the children of 
the poor were taught to read and write. 

Our ſchool was now diſſolved; my miſtreſs kiſſed me whim we parted, 
and told me, that, being old and helpleſs, ſhe could not aſſiſt me, adviſed 
me to ſeek a ſervice, and charged me not to forget what I had learned; 

My reputation for ſcholarſhip, which had hitherto recommended me to 
favour, was, by the adherents to the new opinion, conſidered as a crime; 
and, when I offered myſelf to any miſtreſs, I had no other anſwer than, 
Sure, child, you would not - work; hard work is not * "ſt a e —4 
erubbing-bruſs would ſpoil your hand, child. 

I could not live at home; and while I was conſidering to what 1 ſhould 
betake me, one of the girls, who had gone from our ſchool to London, 
came down in a filk gown, and told her acquaintance how well ſhe lived, 
what fine things ſhe ſaw, and what great wages ſhe received, I reſolved 
to try my fortune, and took my paſſage in the next week's waggon to 
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London. I had no ſnares laid for me at my arrival, but came ſafe to a 


ſiſter of my miſtreſs, who undertook to get me a place, She knew only 


the families of mean tradeſmen; and J having no high opinion of my own 

qualifications, was willing to accept the firſt offer. | 
My firſt miſtreſs was wife of a working watchmaker, who rg more 

than was ſufficient to keep his family in decency and plenty; but it was 


their conſtant practice to hire a chaiſe on Sunday, and ſpend half the 
wages of the week on Richmond-hill; on Monday he commonly lay half 


in bed, and ſpent the other half in merriment; Tueſday and Wedneſday 


conſumed the reſt of his money; and three days every week were paſſed in 


extremity of want by us who were left at home, while my maſter lived on 
truſt at an alehouſe. You may be ſure that of the ſufferers the maid ſuf- 
fered moſt, and I left them after three months, rather than be ſtarved. 


I I was then maid to a hatter's wife. There was no want to be dreaded, 


for they lived in perpetual luxury. My miſtreſs was a diligent woman, 
and roſe early in the morning to ſet the journeymen to work; my maſter 
was a man much beloved by his neighbours, and fat at one club or other 
every night. I was obliged to wait on my maſter at night, and on my 
miſtreſs in the morning; he ſeldom came home before two, and ſhe roſe 
at five, I could no more live without ſleep than without food, and Gexe- 
fore entreated them to look out for another ſervant. 

My next removal was to a linen-draper's, who had ſix childeen. M 
miſtreſs, when I firſt entered the houſe, informed me, that I muſt never 
contradict the children, nor ſuffer them to cry. I had no deſire to affend, 
and readily promiſed to do my beſt. But when I gave them their break- 
faſt, I could not help all firſt; when I was playing with one in my lap. I 


was forced to keep the reſt in expectation. That which was not gratified | 
always reſented the injury with a loud outery, which put my miſtreſs in a 


fury at me, and procured ſugar- plumbs to the child. I eould not keep 
ſix children quiet, who were bribed to be clamorous, and was therefore 
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Tthen lived with a couple that kept a petty ſhop of remnants, and cheap 
linen. I was qualified to make a bill, or keep a book; and being there- 
fore often called at a buſy time, to ſerve the cuſtomers, expected that I 
| ſhould now be happy, in proportion as I was uſeful. But my miſtreſs ap- 
propriated every day part of the profit to ſome private uſe, and, as ſhe 
grew bolder m her theft, at laſt deducted ſuch ſums, that my maſter began 
to wonder how he ſold ſo much, and gained fo little. She pretended to 
aſſiſt his enquiries, and began, very gravely, to hope that Betty was honeſt, 

and yet thoſe ſharp girls were apt to be light * You will benen that 
I did not ſtay there much longer | 
Having left the laſt place in haſte to avoid-the charge. or the fafoicins 
of theft, I had not ſecured another ſervice, and was forced to take a lod- 
ging in a back ſtreet. I had now got good clothes. The woman who lived 
in the garret oppoſite to mine was very officious, and offered to take care 
of my room and clean it, while-I went round to my acquaintance to en- 
quire for a miſtreſs. I knew not why ſhe was ſo kind, nor how I could 
recompence her; but in a few days I miſled ſome of my linen, went to 
another lodging, and reſolved not to have another friend in the next garret. 
In fix weeks I became under-maid at the houſe of a mercer in Cornhill, 
whoſe ſon was his apprentice. The young gentleman uſed to fit late at 
the tavern without the knowledge of his father, and I was ordered by my 
miſtreſs to let him in ſilently to his bed under the counter, and to be very 
careful to take away his candle. The hours which I was obliged to 
watch, whilſt the reſt of the family was in bed, I conſidered as ſupernu- 
merary, and having no buſineſs aſſigned for them, thought myſelf at liberty 
to ſpend them my own way; I kept myſelf awake with a book, and for 
ſome time liked my ſtate the better for this opportunity of reading. At 
laſt the upper-maid found my book, and ſhewed it to my miſtreſs, who 
told me that wenches like me might ſpend their time better; that ſhe 
never knew any of the readers that had good deſigns in their heads; that 
ſhe could always find ſomething elſe to do with her time, than to puzzle 
over books; and did not like that ſuch a fine lady ſhould fit up for her 
young maſter. . FB This 
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This was the firſt time that I found it thought criminal or dangerous 
to know how to read. I was diſmiſſed decently, leſt I ſhould tell tales, and 
had a ſmall gratuity above my wages. 

I then lived with a gentlewoman of a ſmall Sarin This was the only 
happy part of my life; my miſtreſs, for whom public diverſions were too 
expenſive, ſpent her time with books, and was pleaſed to find a maid who 
could partake of her amuſements, I roſe early in the morning, that I 
might have time in the afternoon to read or liſten, and was ſuffered to tell 
my opinion, or expreſs my delight. Thus fifteen months ſtole away, in 
which I did not repine that I was born to ſervitude. But a burning fever 
ſeized my miſtreſs, of whom I ſhall ſay no more than that her ſervant 
wept upon her grave. | 

I had lived in a kind of luxury, which made me very unfit for another 
place, and was rather too delicate for the converſation of a kitchen; fo 
that when I was hired into the family of an Eaſt-India Director, my beha- 
viour was ſo different, as they ſaid, from that of a common ſervant, that 
they concluded me a gentlewoman in diſguiſe, and turned me out in three 
weeks, on ſuſpicion of ſome deſign which they could not comprehend. 


I then fled for refuge to the other end of the town, where I hoped to 


find no obſtruction from my new accompliſhments, and was hired under 
the houſekeeper in a ſplendid family. Here I was too wiſe for the maids, 
and too nice for the footman ; yer I might have lived on without much 
uneaſineſs, had not my miſtreſs, the houſekeeper, who uſed to employ me 
in buying neceſſaries for the family, found a bill which I had made of one 
day's expences. I ſuppoſe it did not quite agree with her own book, for 


ſhe fiercely declared her reſolution, that there ſhould nar no you and ink 
in that kitchen but her own. | 


| She had the juſtice, or the prudence, not to injure my reputation; and 


1 was eaſily admitted into another houſe in the neighbourhood, where my 
buſineſs was to ſweep the rooms and make the beds. Here I was, for ſome 
time, the favourite of Mrs. Simper, my lady's woman, who could not bear 
the bbs. girls, and was happy in the AR of a- young woman of 


ſome 
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ſome education. Mrs. Simper loved a novel, though ſhe could not read 
hard words, and therefore, when her lady was abroad, we always laid hold 
on her books. At laſt my abilities became ſo much celebrated, that the 
houſe-ſteward uſed to employ me in keeping his accounts. Mrs. Simper 
then found out that my ſaucineſs was grown to ſuch a height that nobody 
could endure it, and told my lady, that there never had been a room well 
{wept ſince Betty Broom came into the houſe. 

I was then hired by a conſumptive lady, who wanted a BE that cdl 
read and write. I attended her four years, and though ſhe was never 
pleaſed, yet when I declared my reſolution to leave her, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and told me that I muſt bear the peeviſhneſs of a ſick-bed, and I 
would find myſelf remembered in her will. I complied, and a codicil was 
added in my favour ; but in leſs than a week, when I ſet her gruel before 
ber, I laid the ſpoon on the left fide, and ſhe threw her will into the fire. 
In two days ſhe made another, which ſhe burnt in the ſame manner, be- 
cauſe ſhe could not eat her chicken. A third was made and deſtroyed, 
becauſe ſhe heard a mouſe within the wainſcot, and was ſure that I ſhould 

ſuffer her to be carried away alive. After this I was for ſome time out 
of favour; but as her illneſs grew upon her, reſentment and ſullenneſs 
gave way to kinder ſentiments. She died and left me five hundred pounds; 
with this fortune I am going to ſettle in my native pariſh, where I reſolve 
to ſpend ſome hours every day in teaching poor girls to read and write. 


8 


IT Walter Ralcigh, vifcourtos with ſome . in the Tower, of 
Happineſs, urged, that it was not only a freedom from diſeaſes and 
pains of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of ſpirit; not only to 
enjoy the pleaſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience, and inward tranquil- 
lity, And this happineſs, ſo ſuitable to the immortality of our fouls, and 
the eternal ſtate we muſt live 1 in, 18 only to be met with in Religion. 


ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE 
OF THE — Ok OF MARLBOROUGH. - 


5 the year 1718, Dryden's © AM! for Love, was performed for the amuſe- 
1 ment of the old Duke of Marlborough, by perſons of faſhion. Among 
the learned who were preſent, are to be mentioned the names of * 
Hoadly, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Sir Richard Steele. 


Lady Bateman, who was the Duke's favourite grandchild, and very 


beautiful, played the part of Cleopatra; her ladyſhip applied in vain to 
Sir Richard Steele for a prologue on that extraordinary occaſion. Biſhop 
Hoadly, perceiving her anxiety, on retiring at bed-time, called for pen, 


ink, and paper, and in the morning delivered to Lady Bateman a prologue, 


which is preſerved in Mr. Duncombe's collection of Letters by ſeveral 
eminent Perſons.' Her Ladyſhip accordingly ſpoke it in the evening; 
and the compliments in the following lines, with his grand-daughter's 
attention, being as acceptable as it was ſudden—his Grace burſt into tears. 


—— 


EXTRACT. 


This heap of ſtones, which Blenheim's palace frame, 
* Roſe in this form a trophy to thy name: 

© This heap of ſtones muſt crumble into ſand; _ 
But thy great name ſhall through all ages ſtand. - 

© In fate's dark book I ſaw thy long-liv'd name, 
And thus the certain prophecy proclaim :— 

« One ſhall ariſe,* who will thy deeds rehearſe, 

«* Not in arch'd roof, or in ſuſpended verſe ; 

“But in plain annals of each glorious year; 

With pomp of truths the ſtory ſhall appear. 


This probably alludes to Sir Richard Steele's intention of mths: a hiſtory of the Duke's campaigns. 


Long 


2 Þ 


e Long after Blenheim's walls ſhall ed lie, 
* Or, blown by winds, to diſtant regions fly, 

By him ſhall thy great actions all ſurvive, 

« And by thy name ſhall his be taught to live.” 


In the courſe of the play, Sir Richard Steele, who ſat nt to the Biſhop, ä — 
often remarked how well Captain Fiſher, who played the part of Anthony, 1 
performed the character; and the Captain being particularly impaſſioned | 


with Lady Bateman, Sir Richard TEMALKEd- I doubt this Fiſh is Fleſh, 
my Lord.“ 


PO PES UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


ParHER of All! in ev'ry age, 
In ev'ry clime, ador'd, 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 


Jerovan, Jovx, or Lokp! 5 — 
| 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood: 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myſelf am blind. _ 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 

Left free the human will. 


What conſcience däctates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 8 

This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than heav'n purſue, 
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What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
- Let me not caſt away; 
For God is paid when man receives, 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round, 


Let not this weak unknowing hand 

- Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land, 

On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grate impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
Io hide the fault I ſee; 

That mercy I to others ſhew, 
That mercy ſhew to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly fo, 

Since quick'ned by thy breath; 

O lead me whereſoe er I go, 
Through this day's life or death. 


This 


E 
This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All elſe beneath the ſun, 


Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 

One chorus let all beings raiſe! 
All nature's incenſe riſe ! 


ABSURDITY OF 


HEREDITARY PREJUDICES Expoſed. 


98 perſons believe every thing that their kindred, their parents, and 
their tutors, believe. The veneration and the love which they have 
for their anceſtors, incline them to fwallow down all their opinions at 
once, without examining what truth or falſhood there is in them. Men 
take their principles by inheritance, and defend them as they would their 
eſtates, becauſe they are born heirs to them. I freely grant that parents 
are appointed by God and nature to teach us all the ſentiments and prac- 
tices of our younger years; and happy are thofe whoſe parents lead them 
into the paths of wiſdom and truth. I grant further, that when perſons 
come to years of diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, they ought to 
examine the opinions of their parents, with the greateft modeſty, and 
with an humble deference to their ſuperior character; they ought, in 
matters perfectly dubious, to give the preference to their parent's advice, 
and always to pay them the firſt reſpect, nor ever depart from their opi- 
nions and practices, till reaſon and conſcience make it neceſſary, But 
| Gg2 | =_ 
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after all, it is poſſible that parents may be miſtaken, and therefore reaſon 
and ſcripture ought to be our final rules of determination in matters that 
relate to this world, and that which is to come. 


AN 


EVENING ODE. ; 
| A want now from 9 wings 1 
Sheds the grateful gifts ſhe brings; v 
Brilliant drops bedeck the mead,  k 
Cooling breezes ſhake the reed; Fr 
Shake the reed, and curl the ſtream . 
Silver'd o'er with Cynthia's beam; te 
Near the chequer'd lonely grove, | It 
Hears, and keeps thy ſecrets, Love. fo 
Stella, thither let us ſtray ! | de 
Lightly o'er the dewy way I 
Phcebus drives his burning car, Cc 
Hence, my lovely Stella, far; m 
In his ſtead, the queen of night fa 
Round us pours a lambent light; ha 
Light that ſeems but juſt to ſhow a8 
Breaſts that beat, and cheeks that glow; tu 
Let us now, in whiſper'd joy, ac 
Evening's ſilent hours employ, of 
b Silence beſt, and conſcious ſhades, 
Pleaſe the hearts that love invades; vel 
bl Other pleaſures give them pain, 


Lovers all but love diſdain, 


2 ] 


The WORLD never known but by a change of FORTUN E. 


THE HISTORY OF MELISSA. 1 


Porn to a lar ge fortune, 2nd bred to the knowledge of thoſe arts 
which are ſuppoſed to accompliſh the mind, and adorn the perſon of 
a woman. To theſe attainments, which cuſtom and education almoſt 
forced upon me, I added ſome voluntary acquiſitions by the uſe of books, 
and the converſation of that ſpecies of men whom the ladies generally 
mention with terror and averſion, under the name of ſcholars, but whom 
I have found a harmleſs and inoffenſive order of beings, not ſo much 


wiſer than ourſelves, but that. they may receive as well as communicate. 


knowledge, and more inclined to degrade their own character by cowardly 


ſubmiſſion, than to overbear or oppreſs us with their learning or their wit. 
From theſe men, however, if they are by kind treatment encouraged to 


talk, ſomething may be gained, which, embelliſhed with elegancy, and 
ſoftened by modeſty, will always add dignity and value to female conver- 
ſation ; and from my acquaintance with the bookiſh part of the world, I 
derived many principles of judgment and maxims of prudence, by which 
I was enabled to draw upon myſelf the general regard in every place of 
concourſe or pleaſure. My opinion was the great rule of approbation ; 
my remarks were remembered by thoſe who deſired the ſecond degree of 
fame; my mein was ſtudied; my dreſs was imitated; my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by thoſe who copied them 
as ſent to themſelves; my viſits were ſolicited as honours ; and multi- 
tudes boaſted of an intimacy with MELissa, who had only ſeen me by 
accident, and whoſe familiarity had never proceeded Anon the exchange 
of a compliment, or return of a courtely. 


| I ſhall make no ſcruple of confeſſing that I was pleaſed with this uni- 5 


verſal veneration, becauſe I always conſidered it as paid to my intrinſic 
qualities and inſeparable merit, and very eaſily perſuaded myſelf that for- 
tune had no part in my ſuperiority, When I looked upon my glaſs, I 
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ſaw youth and beauty, with health that might give me reaſon to hope 


their continuance, When I examined my mind, I found fome ſtrength 
of judgment and fertility of fancy; and was told that every action v was 
grace, and that every accent was perſuaſion. 

In this manner my life paſſed like a continual triumph, amidſt accla- 
mations, and envy, and courtſhip, and careſſes. To pleaſe MELISsA was 
the general ambition, and every ſtratagem of artful flattery was practiſed 
upon me. To be flattered is grateful, even when we know that our 
praiſes are not believed by thoſe who pronounce them; for they prove, at 
leaſt, our power, and ſhew that our favour is valued, fince is is purchaſed 
by the meanneſs of falſchood. But, perhaps, the flatterer 1s not often 
detected, for an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the 
power of diſcernment with much vigour when ſelf- love favours the deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual diſtraction of my thoughts 
by new ſchemes of pleaſure, prevented me from liſtening to any of thoſe 
who croud in multitudes to give girls advice, and kept me unmarried and 
unengaged to my twenty-ſeventh year; when, as I was towering in all the 
pride of unconteſted excellency, with a face little impaired, and a mind 


hourly improving, the failure of a fund, in which my money was placed, 


reduced me to a frugal competency, which allowed little beyond neatneſs 
and independence. 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any outrages of ſorrow or 
puſillanimity of dejection. Indeed I did not know how much I had loſt, 
for having always heard and thought more of my wit and beauty, than of 
my fortune, it did not ſuddenly enter my imagination that MeLssA 
could fink beneath her eſtabliſhed rank, while her form and her mind 
continued the ſame; that ſhe could ceaſe to raiſe admiration but by cea- 
{ing to deſerve it, or feel any ſtroke but from the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the loſs, and to have married, 
by continuing the ſame appearances, with all the credit of my original 
fortune; but I was not ſo far ſunk in my own eſteem as to ſubmit to the 


baſeneſs of fraud, or to deſire any other recommendation than ſenſe and 


virtue. 
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virtue. I therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, and thoſe ornaments which 

were become unſuitable to my condition, and appeared among thoſe with 
whom I uſed to converſe with leſs glitter, but with equal ſpirit. 

I found myſelf received at every viſit, with ſorrow beyond what is na- 


turally felt for calamity in which we have no part, and was entertained 


with condolence and conſolation, fo frequently repeated, that my friends 
plainly conſulted, rather their own gratification, than my relief. Some 
from that time refuſed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any pro- 
vocation, to repay my viſits: ſome viſited me, but after a longer interval 
than uſual, and every return was ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention of my misfortunes,— 


to compare my preſent and former condition; to tell me how much it muſt 


trouble me to want the ſplendour which I became fo well, to look at plea- 
ſures which I had formerly enjoyed, and to fink to a level with thoſe by 
whom I had been conſidered as moving in a higher ſphere, and who had 
hitherto approached me with reverence and ſubmiſſion, which I was now 
no longer to expect. 

Obſervations like theſe are 3 nothing better than covert in- 
ſults, which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence of pride, but they are now 
and then imprudently uttered by honeſty and benevolence, and inflict 
pain where kindneſs is intended. I will, therefore, ſo far maintain my 
antiquated claim to politeneſs, as to venture the eſtabhſhment of this 


rule, that no one ought to remind another of misfortunes of which the 


ſufferer does not complain, and which there are no means propoſed of alle- 
viating. You have no right to excite thoughts which neceſſarily give 
pain whenever they return, and which perhaps might not have revived: 
but by abſurd and unſeaſonable compaſſion. 
My endleſs train of lovers immediately withdrew, without raiſing any 
emotions. The greater part had indeed always profeſſed to court, as 1t 18. 
termed, upon the ſquare, had enquired my fortune, and offered ſettlements. 
Theſe had undoubtedly a right to retire without cenfure, ſince they had 
openly treated for money, as neceſſary to their happineſs, and who can tell 
Le how 
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How little they wanted any other portion? J have always thought the 
clamours of women unreaſonable, who imagine themſelves injured, be- 
cauſe the men who followed them, upon the ſuppoſition of a greater for- 
tune, reje&t them when they are diſcovered to have leſs. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a title to ſome ſtipulations in 
her favour; and ſurely what is claimed by the poſſeſſion of money is juſtly 
| forfeited by its loſs. She that has once demanded a ſettlement has allowed 


the importance of fortune; and when ihe cannot thew pecuniary merit, 


why ſhould ſhe think her cheapener obliged to purchaſe? | 

The only pain which I have felt from degradation, 1s the loſs of that 
influence which I had always exerted on the ſide of virtue, in the defence 
of innocence, and the aſſertion of truth. I now find my opinions lighted, 
my ſentiments criticiſed, and my arguments oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to 
liſten to me without reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt in expoſing their 
conviction. ; 

The female diſputants have wholly thrown. off my . if 
endeavour to enforce my reaſons by an appeal to the. ſcholars that hap- 
pened to be preſent, the wretches are certain to pay their court by ſacri- 
ficing me and my ſyſtem to a finer gown, and I am every hour inſulted 
with contradiction by cowards, who could never 1 ill lately that 
MxlIssA was liable to error. —t} 

There are two perſons only whom I cannot charge with having changed 
their conduct with my change of fortune. One 1s an old curate, who has 
paſſed his life in the duties of his profeſſion, with great reputation for his 
knowledge and piety; the other is a heutenant of the dragoons. The 


parſon made no difficulty in the height of my elevation to check me when 


I was pert, and inſtru& me when I blundered; and if there is any altera- 


tion, he is now more timorous, left his freedom ſhould be thought rude- 


neſs. The ſoldier never paid me any particular addreſſes, but very rigidly 


obſerved all the rules of politeneſs, which he is now ſo far from relaxing, | 


that whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately carries me the firſt diſh, in 
defiance of the frowns and whiſpers of the table, 
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ANECDOTE or A ATTORNEY. 


ANY old gentleman in the country, having employed an attorney, 
of whom he had a pretty good opinion, to do ſome law buſineſs for 
him in London, was greatly ſurprized on his coming to town, and de- 
manding his bill of law charges, to find that it amounted to at leaſt three 
times the ſum he expected. The honeſt attorney aſſured him, that there 
was no article in his bill but what was fair and reaſonable. Nay, ſaid 
the country gentleman, there's one of them, I am ſure, cannot be ſo, for 
you have ſet down three ſhillings and four-pence for going to Southwark, 
when none of my buſineſs lay that way; pray what is the meaning of that, 
Sir? Oh! Sir, ſaid he, that was for fetching the turkey and chine from 
the carrier's, that you ſent me for a preſent out of the country. 


Taz INESTIMABLE VALUE or TIME. 


E hour you live is an hour given you to prepare for dying, and 
to fave a ſoul, If you were but apprized of the worth of your own 
ſouls, you would better know the worth of days and hours, and of every 
paſſing moment; for they are given to ſecure your immortal intereſt, and 
ſave a ſoul from everlaſting miſery. And you would be zealous and im- 
portunate in the prayer of Moſes, the man of God, upon a meditation of 
the ſhortneſs of life, Pſal. xc. 12. So teach us to number our days, as to 
9 apply our hearts to wiſdom;” 7. e. So teach us to conſider how few and 
uncertain our days are, that we may be truly wiſe in preparing for the 
end of them. 

It is a matter of vaſt importance to be ever ready for the end of time, 
ready to hear this awful ſentence confirmed with the oath of the glorious 
angel, that time ſhall be no longer.” The terrors or the comforts of a 
Vor. I. H h 8 dying- 
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dying-bed depend upon it: the ſolemn and deciſive voice of judgment de- 
pends upon it; the joys and the ſorrows of a long eternity depend upon 
It: Go now, careleſs ſinner, and in the view of ſuch things as theſe, go 
and trifle away time as you have done before; time, that invaluable trea- 
ſure: go, and venture the loſs of your ſouls, and the hopes of heaven 
and your eternal happineſs, in waſting away the remnant of hours or mo- 
ments of life: but remember, the awful voice of the angel 1s haſtening to- 
_ wards you, and the ſound is juſt breaking von you, that * time ſhall be 
no longer. 


ANECDOTE 


OF FREDERICK THE GREAT, LATE KING OF PROSSIA.. 


O time the King rung his bell, but nobody coming, he opened the 


door of the antichamber, and found his page ſleeping on a chair. 
In going to wake him, he perceived a written paper hanging out of his 
pocket. This excited his curioſity and attention; he drew it out and found 
it to be a letter from the page's mother, wherein ſhe thanked her ſon for 
his kind aſſiſtance, in ſending her part of his wages; for which heaven 


would certainly reward him, if he continued his faithful ſervice to God 


and his Majeſty. The King walked ſoftly back to his apartment, fetched 
a roll of ducats, end ſlipped it with the letter into his pocket again. Soon 
after he rung the bell ſo hard that the page awoke, and made his appear- 


ance. * Surely you have been aſleep,” ſaid the King. The boy ſtam- 


mered part of an excuſe, and part of a confeſſion; and in his confuſion, 
putting his hand into his pocket, he felt, with the greateſt ſurpriſe, the 
roll of ducats. He drew it out, trembling, grew pale, and ſtared at the 
Monarch with tears ſtarting from his eyes, and unable to utter a ſyllable. 
e What is the matter?” ſaid the King, Alas! your Majeſty,” ſobbed 
the page, falling on his knees, my ruin is intended, I know nothing of 


this 
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this money.” © Why,” ſaid the King, © whenever fortune does come, 
ſhe comes ſleeping—you may ſend it to your mother, with my compli- 
ments, and aſſure her, I will provide for you both.” The unexpected joy 
this gave the page, is beyond deſcription. This very ſcene has pro- 
duced a comedy, entitled, The Noble Youth,” by Profeſſor Engle. 


| 


UNCERTAINTY OF FRIENDSHIP. 


EX? has no \ pleaſure bikes or nobler than that of Friendſhip. It is 
painful to conſider, that this ſublime enjoyment may be impaired or 
deſtroyed by innumerable cauſes, and that there is no human poſſeſſion of 
which the duration 1s leſs certain. 

Many have talked, in very exalted language, of the perpetuity of Friend- 
ſhip, of invincible Conſtancy, and unalienable Kindneſs; and ſome ex- 
amples have been ſeen of men who have continued faithful to their earlieſt 
choice, and whoſe affection has predominated over changes of fortune, 
and contrariety of opinion. 

But theſe inſtances are memorable becauſe they are rare. The Friend- 
| ſhip which is to be practiſed or expected by common mortals, muſt take 


its riſe from mutual pleaſure, and muſt end when the power ceaſes of de- 


lighting each other. 

Many accidents therefore may happen, by which the ardour of kindneſs 
will be abated, without criminal baſeneſs or contemptible inconſtancy on 
either part. To give pleaſure is not always in our power, and little does 
he know himſelf, who believes that he can be always able to receive it. 

Thoſe who would gladly paſs their days together, may be ſeparated by 
the different courſe of their affairs; and Friendſhip, like love, is deſtroyed 
by long abſence, though it may be increaſed by ſhort intermiſſions.— 
What we have miſſed long enough to want it, we value more when it is 
regained; but that which has been loſt till it is — will be found 
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at laſt with little gladneſs, and with ſtill leſs if a ſubſtitute has ſupplied 
the place. A man, deprived of the companion to whom he uſed to open 
his boſom, and with whom he ſhared the hours of leiſure and merriment, 
feels the day at firſt hanging heavy on him; his difficulties oppreſs, and 
his doubts diſtract him; he ſees time come and go without his wonted 
gratification, and all is ſadneſs within and ſolitude about him. But this 
uneaſineſs never laſts long; neceſſity produces expedients, new amufements 
are diſcovered, and new converſation is admitted. 

No expectation is more frequently diſappointed, than that which na- 
turally ariſes in the mind from the proſpect of meeting an old friend, after 
long ſeparation. We expect the attraction to be revived, and the coali- 
tion to be renewed; no man conſiders how much alteration time has 
made in himſelf, and very few enquire what effect it has had upon others. 
The firſt hour convinces them, that the pleaſure which they have formerly 
enjoyed, is for ever at an end; different ſcenes have made different impreſ- 
ſions, the opinions of both are changed, and that ſimilitude of manners 
and ſentiment is Joſt, which confirmed them both in the N of 
themſelves. 

Friendfhip is often deſtroyed by oppoſition of intereſt, not only by the 
ponderous and viſible intereſt, which the deſire of wealth and greatneſs 
forms and maintains, but by a thouſand ſecret and flight competitions, 
ſcarcely known to the mind upon which they operate. There is ſcarcely _ 
any man without ſome favourite trifle which he values above greater 
attainments, ſome deſire of petty praiſe which he cannot patiently ſuffer 
to be fruſtrated. This minute ambition is ſometimes croſſed before it is 
known, and ſometimes defeated by wanton petulance; but ſuch attacks 
are ſeldom made without the loſs of friendſhip; for whoever has once 
found the vulnerable part will always be feared, and the reſentment will 
burn on in ſecret of which ſhame hinders the diſcovery. 

This, however, 1s a ſlow malignity, which a wiſe man will obviate as 
inconſiſtent with quiet, and a good man will repreſs as contrary to virtue; 
but human happineſs 1s ſometimes violated by ſome more ſudden ſtrokes. 


A diſpute 
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A diſpute begun in jeſt, upon a ſubject which a moment before was on 


both parts regarded with careleſs indifference, is continued by the deſire 
of conqueſt, till vanity kindles into rage, and oppoſition rankles into 


enmity. Againſt this haſty miſchief 1 know not what ſecurity can be 
obtained ; men will be ſometimes ſurprized into quarrels, and though 
they might both haſten to reconciliation, as ſoon as their tumult had ſub- 
ſided, yet two minds will be ſeldom found together, which can at once 

ſubdue their diſcontent, or immediately enjoy the ſweets of peace, without 
remembering the wounds of the conflict. 


Friendſhip has other enemies. Suſpicion is always TRE PING the cau- 


tious, and diſguſt repelling the delicate. Very ſlender differences will 
ſometimes part thoſe whom long reciprocation of civility or beneficence 
has united. Lonelove and Ranger retired into the country to enjoy the 
company of each other, and returned in fix weeks cold and petulant; 


Ranger's pleaſure was to walk in the fields, and Lonelove's to ſit in a 
bower; each had complied with the other in his os, and each was angry 


that comphance had been exacted. 

The moſt fatal diſeaſe of friendſhip is gradual decay, or diſlike hourly 
increaſed by cauſes too ſlender for complaint, and too numerous for re- 
moval. Thoſe who are angry may be reconciled; thoſe who have been 
injured may receive a recompence; but when the defire of pleaſing, and 
willingneſs to be pleaſed, are filently diminiſhed, the renovation of friend- 


ſhip is hopeleſs; as when the vital powers fink into languor, there is no 


. any uſe of the . 


A HYMN. 


UR God is the Father of all 
The Father of mercies and love; 
He 5 the works of his hands, 
Though he reigns in the heavens above. 
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Not a ſparrow can fall to the ground 
Without his permiſſion and care; 
From ſuch a kind Father and Friend, 
Then what have his children to fear? 


We've nothing to fear but from ſin, 
It is fin that diſpleaſes our God; 

When we diſobey his commands, 
Like a Father he uſes the rod. 


ADVICE raou a YOUNG LADY 


TO HER 


FEMALE ACQUAINTANCE LATELY MARRIED. 


EAR, Peggy, ſince the ſingle ſtate 8 
You've left, and choſe yourſelf a mate, 
Since metamorphos'd to a wife, 
And bliſs or woe inſur'd for life ; 
A friendly muſe the way would ſhow, 
To gain the bliſs, and miſs the woe: 
But firſt of all I muſt ſuppoſe 
You've with mature reflection choſe; 
And this premis'd, I think you may 
Here find to married bliſs the way. 


Small is the province of a wife, 
And narrow is her ſphere of life; 
Within that ſphere to move aright, 
Should be her principal delight; 
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To guide the houſe with prudent care, 
And properly to ſpend and ſpare; 

To make her huſband bleſs the day 

He gave his liberty away; 

To form the infant's tender mind; 
Theſe are the taſks to wives aſſign'd: 
Then never think domeſtic care 

Beneath the province of the fair, 

But daily thoſe affairs inſpect, 

That nought be waſted through * 5 
Be frugal plenty round you ſeen, 

And always keep the 1 mean. 


Be always clean, but Glens fine, 
Let decent neatneſs round you thine: | | 
If once fair decency be fled, | | | : | 
Love ſoon deſerts the genial be 


The early days of wedded life 5 1 Y 
Are oft o'ercaft with childiſh ſtrife; ; 
But be it your peculiar care 
To keep that ſeaſon bright and fair; 
For then's the time, by gentle art, 
To fix your empire in his heart; 
With kind obliging carriage ſtrive 
To keep the lamp of love alive: 

For ſhould it through neglect expire, 
No art am can light the fire. 


To charm nis reaſon, ants your "WY 
Till love ſhall be with friendſhip join'd; 
Rais'd on that baſis 'twill endure...” © - 


From Time and Death itſelf ſecure. : 
Be 
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Be ſure you ne'er for power contend, 
Nor ſeek by tears to gain your end; 
Moſt times thoſe tears which cloud our eyes, 
From pride and obſtinacy riſe: 
Heaven gave to man ſuperior ſway, 

Then heaven and him at once obey. . 


Let ſullen n your brows ne'er cloud, 
Be always cheerful—never loud: 
Let trifles never diſcompoſe 
Your features, temper, or repoſe. 


Abroad for happineſs ne'er roam, 
True happineſs conſiſts at home; 

Still make your partner eaſy there, 
(Man finds abroad ſufficient care) 

If every thing at home be right, 

He'll always enter with delight; 

Your converſe he'll prefer to all 

Thoſe cheats the world do pleaſure call; 
With cheerful chat his cares beguile, 
And always meet him with a ſmile, 


Should paſſion e'er his ſoul deform, 
Serenely meet the burſting ſtorm; 
Never in wordy war engage, 

Nor ever meet his rage with rage; 
With all our ſex's ſoft ning art, 
Recall loſt reaſon to his heart; 
Thus calm the tempeſt in his breaſt, 
And ſweetly ſoothe his ſoul to reſt. 


Be ſure you ne'er arraign his ſenſe, 
(Few huſbands pardon that offence) 


"Twill 
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Twill diſcord raiſe, diſguſt it breeds, 

And hatred certainly ſucceeds; 

Then ſhun, O ſhun, the fatal ſhelf ! 

Still think him wiſer than yourſelf; 9 8 6 


Or if you otherwiſe believe, 
Ne er let him ſuch a thought perceive. 


When care invades your partner's heart, 
Bear you a ſympathizing part, 
And kindly claim your ſhare of pain, 
And half his troubles ſtill ſuſtain: 
From riſing morn till ſetting night, 
To ſee him pleas'd, your ſole delight. 


But now, methinks, I hear you cry, 
Shall ſhe pretend, —O vanity !— 
To lay down rules for wedded life, 
Who never was herſelf a wife? 
I own you've ample cauſe to chide, 
And „ bluſhing, throw my pen aſide, 


ROBBERY or TIME. 


HEN Diogenes received a viſit in bis wb from Alexander the 


Great, and was aſked, according to the ancient forms of royal | 


—_— what petition he had to offer, I have nothing,” ſaid he, © to 
aſk, but that you would remove to the other ſide, that you may not, by 
intercepting the ſunſhine, take from me what you cannot give me.” 


I 1 . Such 
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Such was the demand of Diogenes from the greateſt monarch of the 
earth, which thoſe, who have leſs power than Alexander, may with yet 
more propriety apply to themſelves. He that does much good, may be 
allowed to do ſometimes a little harm. But if the opportunities of be- 
neficence be denied * fortune, innocence ſhould at leaſt be vigilantly 
preſerved. | 1 op | 

It 1s well known, that time once paſt never returns, and that the mo- 
ment which is loſt, is loſt for ever. Time therefore ought, above all 
other kinds of property, to be free from invaſion; and yet there is no man 
who does not claim the power of 1 that time which is the right 
of others. | | 

This. uſurpation is ſo general, that a very ſmall part of the year is ſpent 
by choice; ſcarcely any thing is done when it is intended, or obtained 
when it is deſired. Life is continually ravaged by invaders; one ſteals 
away an hour, and another a day; one conceals the robbery by hurrying 
us into buſineſs, another by lulling us with amuſement; the depredation 
is continued through a thouſand viciſſitudes of tumult and n, 
till, having loſt all, we can loſe no more. 

This waſte of the lives of men has been very frequently charged upon 
the Great, whoſe followers linger from year to year in expectations, and 
die at laſt with petitions in their hands. Thoſe who raiſe envy will eaſily 
incur cenſure, I know not whether ſtateſmen and patrons do not ſuffer 
more reproaches than they deſerve, and may not rather themſelves com- 
plain that they are given up a prey to pretenſions without merit, and to 
1mportunity without ſhame. 

The truth is, that the inconveniencies of attendance are more lamented 
than felt. To the greater number ſolicitation is its own reward: To be 
ſeen in good company, to talk of familiarities with men of power, to be 
able to tell the freſheſt news, to gratify an inferior circle with predic- 
tions of increaſe or decline of favour, and to be regarded as a candidate 
for high offices, are compenſations more than equivalent to the delay of 
favours, which perhaps he that begs them has hardly confidence to expect. 
A man 
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A man conſpicuous i in a a high ſtation, who multiplies hopes that he may 


multiply dependants, may be conſidered as a beaſt of prey, juſtly dreaded, 


but eaſily avoided; his den is known, and they who would not be devoured, 
need not approach it. The great danger of the waſte of time is from 


caterpillars and moths, who are not reſiſted, becauſe they are not feared, and 
who work on with unheeded miſchiefs, and inviſible incroachments. 


He, whoſe rank or merit procures him the notice of mankind, muſt give 


up himſelf in a great meaſure to the convenience or humour of thoſe that 
ſurround him. Every man who is ſick of himſelf, will fly to him for 
relief; he that wants to ſpeak will require him to hear; and he that wants 
to hear will expect him to ſpeak. Hour paſſes after hour, the noon ſuc- 
ceeds to morning, and the evening to noon, while a thouſand objects are 
forced upon his attention, which he rejects as faſt as they are offered, but 


' which the cuſtom of the world requires to be received with PIER 
of regard. 


If we will have the kindneſs of others, we muſt Lice their follies; he, 


who cannot perſuade himſelf to withdraw from ſociety, muſt be content to 
pay a tribute of his time to a-multitude of tyrants; to the loiterer, who 


makes appointments which he never keeps; to the conſulter, who aſks 


advice which he never takes; to the boaſter, who bluſters only to be praiſed; 
to the compiainer, who whines only to be pitied; to the projector, whoſe 
happineſs is to entertain his friends with expectations which all but him- 
ſelf know to be vain; to the ceconomilſt, who tells of bargains and ſettle- 
ments; to the politician, who predicts. the fate of battles, and breach of 
alliances; to the uſurer, who compares the different funds; and to the 
talker, who talks only becauſe he loves to be talking. 

To put every man in poſſeſſion of his own time, and reſcue the day from 


this ſucceſſion of uſurpers, is beyond my power and beyond my hope. 


Yet, perhaps, ſome ſtop might be put to this unmerciful perſecution, if 
all would ſeriouſiy reflect, that whoever pays a viſit that is not deſired, or 


talks longer than rhe hearer | is willing to attend, is guilty of an injury 


which he cannot repair, and takes away that which he cannot 8 
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ON 
THE GENERAL CRUELTY OF SCHOOLS. 


OVERTY, or covetouſneſs, I have obſerved to be the two motives with 


men to undertake the drudgery of a ſchool; from the laſt nothing 


good can come, the motive is bad: from the firſt we may expect ſome- 
thing: hunger ſoftens brutes; but a peculiar attention ſhould be paid to 
the temper of the man. If he is haſty and iraſcible, it will vent itſelf in 
beating and cruelty to the children; if mild and gentle, it will be alluring 
and irreſiſtibly perſuaſive. . An Apoſtle hath ſaid, Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath:“ but how many children, in contempt of this 
Precept, are provoked to wrath by the wanton cruelties of maſters! Many 


an amiable diſpoſition has been ruined by unhappily falling under ſuch 


hands. Why is it that our univerſities ſend us back ſo few bright men? 
The cauſe, in a great meaſure, is in our ſchools. Young men, glad that 
they are eſcaped from ſlavery and the laſh, to a land of liberty, think they 
can never enjoy it enough; and finding the college exerciſe trifling, and 
that little time is required to perform it, the reſt is devoted to pleaſure, 


and ſuch pleaſure too that often ſtupifies the ſcholar, and leaves what the 


chemiſts call a caput mortuum, a lump of dullneſs. 

A friend of mine, whom I have heard lament the preſent inſenſible me- 
thod of maſters, thought he had found out a proper place for an only 
child at what is called a private ſchool, that is, by the bye, only a more 


crafty method to pick your pocket ; but he found himſelf miſerably de- 


ceived, I was at his houſe when what I am going to relate happened, 
One S1LEx, I believe, a Welch parſon, ſet up ſome years ſince ſuch a 
{ſchool as this, craftily giving out that he would take but a few, but would 


have his price. My friend was caught in the deception: he ſent his fon, 


_ unſuſpecting any ſeverity, much leſs cruelty, The boy was of an amiable 
diſpoſition, and very ready at learning; but it happened once, after his re- 
turn from home ſome four or five days, doubtleſs with thoughts uncollected 


for 
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for ſchool exerciſe at ſuch a ſeaſon, that he miſſed a word in conſtruing 


his leſſon. The fault was unpardonable; he was beat upon his head, his 


money taken from him, and, horrendum dictu] he was told that he ſhould 


be confined to the ſchool-room three days without victuals, and at the 
end be ſeverely flogged. What man, under ſuch circumſtances, would 


not meditate an eſcape? much more then a boy, not eleven years old. He 
bore, however, with patience, the firſt day's confinement, though victuals 
were brought to him, but as it were by ſtealth. The manner of this 
conveyance confirmed him that he muſt undergo the puniſhment. Into 
what an agony mult ſuch a child be thrown by ſuch cruel treatment? 
Fear is a dreadful painter. The images it draws in the mind are horrible; 
but ſome of his {choolfellows, commiſerating his caſe, perſuaded him to 
attempt his eſcape. The undertaking was arduous, yet the next morn- 
ing he ſet out, and though he had near thirty miles to travel, he was at 
home by dinner; ſuch was the ſwiftneſs fear gave to his feet. But what 
a ſcene of diſtreſs did I there behold ! the ſudden ſurprize by the child's 


return, the fear leſt he ſhould have overheated his blood, and a multitude 


of miſgiving thoughts, had very near been too much for the. parents. My 
blood, I confeſs, boiled againſt the wretch that had thus wantonly ſported 


in cruelty, which might have turned out fatal to a family, and imbittered 


the reſt of their days: but maſters make light of theſe things, and tell 
them with glee and pleaſure over their pipes and bottles. It is high time 
for authority to interpoſe. Apprentices enjoy its protection; for it is 
forbid maſters to uſe any cruelty. with them. Why then ſhould it not 
interpoſe, and lay its commands on, ſchoolmaſters? Why muſt children, 


leſs able to bear ſeverity, be unmereifully expoſed to it? Colleges have 


viſitors, and alſo many other inſtitutions to regulate abuſes. Let viſitors 


then be appointed at the public expence to be a check upon ſchoolmaſters. 
It would be money wiſely, diſburſed, no matter for men of learning; ho- 
neſt and humane will be ſufficient. The end of their office is only to be 


a check upon their maſters. The will of man unchecked natural! ly grows 


im How comes it to paſs that we have been wile enough to lay 
. reſtraints 
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reſtraints on each other in every other affair of life, and yet have neglected 
to place a watch upon ſchoolmaſters? Talk with men who have either 
paſſed through a public or private ſchool, and you will not hear one in 
three ſpeak well of the maſter's humanity. Many ſchools are more terri- 
fying to children than priſons to men. 


it 


The following elegant Lines were written on the Death of the Rev. MOORE 
MEREDITH, Vice-Maſter of Trinity College, Cambridge, by Mr. H. F. 
SOAME, Student of that College, and fixed upon the Pall 425 the ge, 
according to the Cuſtom of that Society. 


| 1 of the world, who view with ſcornful eyes 
The grave in which ſequeſter'd ſcience lies; 
Who mock the ſtudent's toils, or mark them not, 
Or deem he labours but to be forgot; 
Exiſts a while within the cloiſter's gloom, 
Then ſinks unheeded to an humble tomb! 
Come, ye who proudly ſcorn the pedant's boaſt, 
Here weep the talents which you honour moſt! | 
| Know that there ſleeps on this lamented bier 
All that might well have grac'd your gayer ſphere; "0 
Wit, that to dullneſs only gave offence, | 
And learning's ſtore ſubſervient till to ſenſe; 
The ſportive fancy, and the humourous vein, 
Which numbers 1mitate, but few attain: 
Quick to conceive, and ready to expreſs, 
The clear conception in its happieſt dreſs; 
Fire, that with ſeventy winters ſnow could wage 
Succeſsful war, and melt the froſt of age. 


Mourn 
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Mourn him, ye gay, for you had ſure approv'd 
| Whom Yrich honour'd, and Eugenius* lov'd; 

Refuſe the decent tribute, if you can, 

Due to the Wit, the Scholar, and the Man! 


ADVICE ro x YOUNG MAN. 


J. K INSMAN, I preſume you deſire to be happy here, and hereafter; 
you know there are a thouſand difficulties which attend this pur- 
ſait; ſome of them, perhaps, you foreſee, but there are multitudes which 
you could never think of. Never truſt therefore to your own underſtand- 
ing in the things of this world, where you can have the advice of a wiſe 
and faithful friend; nor dare venture the more important concerns of 
your ſoul, and your eternal intereſts in the world to come, upon the mere 
light of nature, and the dictates of your own reaſon; ſince the word of 
God, and the advice of heaven, lies in your hands. Vain and thoughtleſs 7 
indeed are thoſe children of pride, who chooſe to turn heathens in the 
midſt of Great-Britain; who live upon the mere religion of nature, and 
their own ſtock, when they have been trained up among all the ſuperior ad- 
vantages of Chriſtianity, and the bleſſings of divine revelation and grace. 
II. Whatever your circumſtances may be in this world, ſtill value your 
Bible as your beſt treaſure; and whatſoever be your employment here, 
{till look upon Religion as your beſt buſineſs. Your Bible contains eternal 
life in it, and all the riches of the upper world; and Religion is the only 
way to become a poſſeſſor of them. 
III. To direct your carriage towards God, converſe paste with 
the Book of Pſalms; David was a man of ſincere and eminent devotion. 
To behave aright among men, acquaint yourſelf with the whole book of 


„ STzRNE and HALL, both of Jeſus College, and intimate friends of Mr. MerzpiTH. 5 
Proverbs; 
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Proverbs; Solomon was a man of large experience and wiſdom. And to 
perfect your directions in both theſe, read the Goſpels and the Epiſtles; 


you will find the beſt of rules, and the beſt of examples there, and thoſe 


more immediately ſuited to the Chriſtian life. | 
IV. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance and ſobriety, by a wiſe go- 
vernment of your appetites and paſſions; as a neighbour, influence and 


engage all around you to be your friends, by a temper and carriage made 


up of prudence and goodneſs; and let the poor have a certain ſhare in all 
your yearly profits. As a trader, keep that golden ſentence of our Sa- 
viour's ever before you, Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
« you, do ye alſo unto them.“ 

V. While you make the precepts of Scripture the conſtant rule oy your 
duty, you may with courage reſt upon the promiſes of Scripture as the 
ſprings of your encouragement. All divine aſſiſtances and divine recom- 
pences are contained in them. The ſpirit of light and grace is promiſed 
to aſſiſt them that aſk it. Heaven and glory are promiſed to reward the 
faithful and the obedient. 

VI. In every affair of life, begin with God. Conſult him in every 
thing that concerns you, View him as the author of all your bleſſings, 
and all your hopes, as your beſt friend, and your eternal portion. Medi- 


tate on him in this view, with a continual renewal of your truſt in him, 


and a daily ſurrender of yourſelf to him, till you feel that you love him 
moſt entirely, that you ſerve him with ſincere delight, and that you can- 
not live a day without God in the world. 


VII. You know yourſelf to be a man, an indigent creature and a ſinner, 


and you profeſs to be a Chriſtian, a diſciple of the bleſſed Jeſus; but never 


think you know Chriſt or yourſelf as you ought, till you. find a daily 
need of him for righteouſneſs and ſtrength, for pardon and ſanctification; 
and let him be your conſtant introducer to the great God, though he ſit 


upon a throne of grace. Remember his own words, John xiv. 6, No 
man cometh to the Father but IF me,” | 


VIII. Make 
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VIII. Make prayer a pleaſure, and not a taſk, and then you will not 


forget nor omit it. If ever you have lived in a praying family, never let 


it be your fault if you do not live in one always. Believe that day, that 


hour, or thoſe minutes, to be all waſted and loſt, which any worldly pre- 
tences would tempt you to ſave out of the public worſhip of the church, 
the certain and conſtant duties of the cloſet, or any neceſſary ſervices for 
God and godlineſs. Beware leſt a blaſt attend it, and not a bleſſing. If 
God had not reſerved one day in ſeven to himſelf, I fear Religion would 


have been loſt out of the world; and cvery day of the week is expoſed to a 


curſe which has no morning religion. 
IX. See that you watch and labour, as well as pray. Diligence and 


dependence muſt be united in the practice of every Chriſtian. It 1s the x 
ſame wiſe man acquaints us, that the hand of the diligent, and the bleſs- 


ing of the Lord, join together to make us rich; Prov. x. 4, 22 —rich in the 
treaſures of body or mind, of time or eternity. | 

It is your duty indeed, under a ſenſe of your own weakneſs, to pray 
daily againſt ſin; but if you would effeCtually avoid it, you muſt alſa 
avoid ton, and every dangerous opportunity. Set a double guard, 
whereſoever you feel or ſuſpect an enemy at hand. The world without, and 
the heart within, have ſo much flattery and deceit 1 in them, that we muſt 
keep a ſharp eye upon both, leſt we are trapt into miſchief between them. 

X. Honour, profit, and pleaſure, have been ſometimes called the world's 
trinity, they are its three chief idols; each of them is ſufficient to draw 


a ſoul off from God, and ruin it for ever. Beware of them, therefore, and 


of all their ſubtle inſinuations, if you would be innocent or happy. 
Remember, that the honour which comes from God, the approbation of 

heaven, and of your own conſcience, are infinitely more valuable than all 

the eſteem or applauſe of men. Dare not venture one ſtep out of the 


road of heaven, for fear of being laughed at for walking ſtrictly in it. It 


is a poor religion that cannot ſtand againſt a jeſt. 


Sell not your hopes of heavenly treaſures, nor any thing that W 
to your eternal intereſt, for any of the advantages of the. 1 life: 
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« What ſhall it profit a man to gain the wank world, and loſe his 


ce own ſoul?” 
Remember alſo the words of the Wiſe Man, © He that loveth pleaſure 


“ ſhall be a poor man; ” he that indulgeth himſelf in © wine and oil,“ that 
is, in dr inking, 1 in feaſting, and in ſenſual gratifications,“ ſhall not be 
rich.“ It is one of St. Paul's characters of a moſt erated age, 
when © men become lovers of pleaſure, more than lovers of God.” And 


that fleſhly laſts war againſt the ſoul,” is St. Peter's caveat to the 
Chriſtians of his time. 

XI. Preſerve your conſcience always ſoft and ſenſible. If but one fin 
force its way into that tender part of the ſoul, and dwell eaſy t there, the 
road is paved for a thouſand iniquities. 


And take heed that, under any ſcruple, doubt, or temptation whatſo- | 
ever, you never let any reaſonings ſatisfy your conſcience, which will not 


be a ſufficient anſwer or apology to the Great Judge at the laſt day. 
XII. Keep this thought ever in your mind. It is a world of vanity 
and vexation in which you live; the flatteries and promiſes of it are vain 


and deceitful; prepare therefore to meet diſappointments. Many of its 


occurrences are teaſing and vexatious. In every ruffling ſtorm without, 
poſſeſs your ſpirit in patience, and let all be calm and ſerene within. 
Clouds and tempeſts are only found in the lower ſkies; the heavens above 
are ever bright and clear. Let your heart and hope dwell much in theſe 
ſerene regions; live as a ſtranger here on earth, but as a citizen of heaven, 
if you will maintain a ſoul at eaſe. 


XIII. Since in many things we offend all, and there is not a day paſſes 
which is perfectly free from ſin, let © repentance towards God, and faith 
“ in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” be your daily work. A frequent renewal 
of theſe exerciſes, which make a Chriſtian at firſt, will be a conſtant evi- 


dence of your ſincere Chriſtianity, and give you peace in * and hope 
in death. 


XIV. Ever carry about with you ſuch a ſenſe of the uncertainty of 
every thing in this life, and of life itſelf, as to put nothing off till to- 


morrow, : 


K 
* | 9 
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morrow, which you can conveniently do to-day. Dilatory perſons are 
frequently expoſed to ſurprize and hurry in every thing that belongs to 
them: the time is come, and they are unprepared. Let the concerns of 
your ſoul and your ſhop, your trade and your religion, lie always in ſuch 
order, as far as poſſible, that death, at a ſhort warning, may be no occaſion 
of a diſquieting tumult in your ſpirit, and that you may eſcape the an- 
guiſh of a bitter repentance in a dying hour. FARE WELL. 


. 


on SLEEP. * 


Gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-hds down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs? 
Why rather, ſleep, ly'ſt thou in ſmoaky cribs | 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy fibers 
Than in the perfum 'd chambers of the _ 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? 
O thou dull god! why ly'ſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
A watch-caſe, or a common larum bell? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude, imperious ſurge ; 
And in the viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours on the ſlipp'ry — 
That with the hurly death itſelf awakes? 5 
. : - Canſt 
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. 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe + 
To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude; 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 


Deny it to a King? Then, happy low! lie down; 
Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. 


O F 


Tur BATTLE or MARATHON. 
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_— Hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year 


before Chriſt 529, offers little, conſidered in itſelf, that merits our 
regard. But when combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly 
intereſting. | 

The Monarchs, who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks 
to exerciſe thoſe virtues, which the freedom of their government had 
created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the influence of Lycur- 
gus's inſtitutions. Athens had juſt recovered from the tyranny of the 
Piſiſtratide, a family who had pied on the laws of Solon, and uſur ped 
the ſupreme power. | ; 

Such was their ſituation, when the luſt of nber empire, which ſel- 
dom fails to torment the breaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend forth his 
numerous armies into Greece. 

But the Perſians were no longer thoſe invincible ſoldiers, wha, under 
Cyrus, had conquered Aſia. Their minds were enervated by luxury and 
ſervitude. 5 

Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, whoſe minds were 


nobly animated by the late recovery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the 


plains of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, overcame the Perſian 


army of a hundred thouſand foot and ten thouſand cavalry, in the year 


before Chriſt 490. 


gz 
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This memorable day reflected the higheſt glory on Miltiades. To pre- 
vent his little army from being ſurrounded by the enemy, he drew it up 
with a mountain in the rear, extended his front as much as poſſible, placed 
his chief ſtrength in the wings, and cauſed a great number of trees to be 
cut down, to keep off the enemies' cavalry from charging them in flank. 
The Athenians ruſhed forwards on the Perſians like ſo many furious 
lions. This is remarked to have been the firſt time that they advanced to 
the attack running. By their impetuoſity, they opened a lane through the 
enemy, and ſupported with the greateſt firmneſs the charge of the Perſians, 
The battle, at firſt, was fought by both parties with great valour and 
obſtinacy. But the wings of the Athenian.army, where, as we have juſt 
ſaid, Miltiades had placed his chief ſtrength, attacking the main body of 
the enemy in flank, threw them into irretrievable confuſion. Six thou- 


ſand Perſians periſhed on the ſpot, and amongſt the reſt the traitor Hippias, 


the principal occaſion of the war. The reſt of the Perſian army quickly 
fled, and abandoned to the victors their camp full of riches. 

Thus the Athenians obtained a victory, more real than probable. 
Animated by their ſucceſs they purſued the Perſians to their "Wy ſhips, of 
which they took ſeven, and ſet fire to ſeveral more: 

On this occaſion, one Cynegirus, an Athenian, after perfo1ming pro- 
digies of valour in the field, endeavoured to prevent a particular galley 
from putting to ſea, and for that purpoſe held it faſt with his right hand: 
when his right hand was cut off, he then ſeized the galley with his left, 
which being likewiſe cut off, he took hold of it with his teeth, and kept it 
ſo till he died. 

Another ſoldier, all covered over with the blood of the enemy, ran to 
announce the victory at Athens, and after crying out, Rejoice, wenge 
conquerors,” fell dead in the preſence of his fellow-citizens. | 

The Greeks, in this engagement, loſt only 260 men. Ariſtides and 
Themiſtocles diſtinguiſhed themſelves very highly in the battle; but 
Miltiades gained the chief glory. As a reward for his extraordinary 
merits, and to perpetuate the memory of his {kill and bravery, they cauſed 
5 a picture 
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a picture to 51. painted by Polygnotus, one of their moſt celebrated artiſts, 
where Miltiades was repreſented, at the head of the ten commanders, ex- 
horting the ſoldiers, and ſetting them an example of their duty. This 
picture was preſerved for many ages, with other paintings of the beſt 
maſters, in the portico, where Zeno afterwards inſtituted his ſchool of 
philoſophy. | 


ANECDOTE 
OF AN 


ATTIDRNEY: AND HIS CLIENT. . 


A popular character, when very young, was a candidate for Berwick 

upon Tweed; and being returned, pr eferred a petition to the Houſe 
of Commons, retaining a certain eminent couneil, with a fee of fifty 
guineas. Juſt before this buſineſs was about to come into the Houſe, the 
barriſter, who had in the interval changed his political ſentiments, ſent 
word he could not poſlibly plead. On this, the candidate immediately 
waited on his advocate, mildly expoſtulated and remonſtrated, but all in 
vain, he would not by any means conſent either to plead or return the 
money; adding, with a ſneer of profeſſional inſolence, that the law was 
open, and that he might have recourſe, if he conceived himſelf injured.” 
No, no, Sir,” replied the ſpirited client, &« ] was weak enough to give 
you a fee, but I am not quite fool enough to go to law with you; as J 
perceive my whole fortune may be waſted in retaining fees alone, before 1 
find one honeſt barriſter to plead for me. I have therefore brought my 
advocate in my pocket!” Then taking out a brace of piſtols, he offered 
one to the aſtoniſned counſellor; and proteſted that before he quitted the 
room he would either have his money or ſatisfaction. The money was 
accordingly returned; but loſing ſo able an advocate, the juſtice of his 
cauſe prevented not the failure of his application. 
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ATHER of Mercies! God of Grace! 5 — # 
Each perfect gift is thine; _ 
Through various channels flow the ſtreams, 
The ſource is {till divine. | 


Thy kindneſs call'd us into life; | 1 | Eo 

And all the good we know, 8 3 3 | 

Each preſent comfort, future hope, | | 
Thy liberal hands beſtow. 


The friends whoſe charity provides 
This refuge where to flee, 

From want, from 1gnorance, and vice, | * 
Were raiſed up by thee. | | __- 


To Thee we owe the full ſupply, 
Which by their hands 1s given; 

To make us uſeful here below, | ; 
And train our ſouls for heaven. : 


N 


May health and peace attend them here, 
And every joy above; | 

While we improve, with grateful hearts, 
The labour of their love. 
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— 
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THe VOYAGE or LIFE. 


« FT IFF,” ſays SENECA, is a voyage, in the progreſs of which we are 


i perpetually changing our ſcenes: we firſt leave childhood behind 
dus, then youth, then the yrars of ripened manhood, then the better and 
more pleaſing part of old age.” The peruſal of this paſſage having 
incited in me a train of reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluc- 
tuation of his wiſhes, the gradual change of his diſpoſition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats along the ſtream of 
time, I ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and on a ſudden found 
my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks 
of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh of waters. _— 

My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſity ; but ſoon recover- 
ing myſelf fo far as to enquire whither we were going, and what was the 
cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was told they were launching out 
into the ocean of life; that we had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, 
in which multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of 
their veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe 
who undertook to ſteer them; and that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any other means of ſecurity 
than the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our power to chooſe 
among great numbers that offered their direction and aſſiſtance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs; and firſt turning my eyes 
behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through the flowery iſlands, which every 
one that failed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure; but no ſooner = 
touched, than the current, which, though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet 
irreſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond theſe iflands all was darkneſs, nor - 
could any of the paſlengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt embarked. 

Before me, and on each other ſide, was an expanſe of waters violently 
agitated, and covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicuous eye 
Go_ ſee but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirlpools, 


for 
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for many ſunk unexpectedly while they were courting the gale with full 
fails, and inſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So numerous, in- 
deed, were tlie dangers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no caution could 
confer fecurity. Yet there were many, who, by falſe intelligence, be- 
trayed their followers 1 into whirlpools; or by violence puſhed, thoſe: whom 
they found in their way againſt the rocks. 

The current was invariable and inſurmountable, but though it was 
:mpoſlible to ſail againſt it, or to return to the place that was once paſſed, 
yet it was not ſo violent as to allow no- opportunities for dexterity on 
courage, ſince, though none could retreat back 1 EH yet they 
„ often avoid it by oblique direction. 
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It was, however, not very co mon to ſteer with much care or 1 
fea by ſome univerſal infatuation, every man appeared to think -hamſelf 
ſafe; though he ſaw his conſorts every monient finking round him; and 


no ſooner had the waves cloſed over them, than their fate and their miſ- 
conduct were forgotten; the voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund 
confidence; every man congratulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his 


veſſel, and believed himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on Which he was daſhed: nor was 
it often obſerved that the ſight of a wreck made any man change his courſe; 


if he turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon * the rudder, and left him- 


ſelf again to the diſpoſal of chafice; e. 
This, negligence did not. proceed from indifferencz, or from elaine * 
theie preſent: condition; for not one of ' thoſe who..thus ruſhed upon: de- 


ſtruction, failed, when he was ſinking, to call:londly upon» his: aſſociates 


for that help which could not now be given him; and many: ſpent: their 
laſt moments in cautioning others againſt the folly by ieh they were 


intercepted in the midſt of their courſe. Their een Was * 
times praiſed, but their admonitions were unregarded. 


The veſſels in which we had embarked being Sh feline to the 


et 15 * ny RO was vettain, W 5 ese he might 
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tanie of the ſtream of life, were viſibby impaired in the coucſe of the 
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by favourable actidents, « or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt 
fink at laſt. 

This neceſſity of veriſhing might have been expected to ſadden the gay, 

and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous 

in perpetual torments, and hinder them from any enjoyment of the vari- 
eties and gratifications which nature offered them as the ſolace of their 

labours; yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 
whom it was moſt dreadful; they all had the art of concealing their dan- 
ger from themſelves; and thoſe who knew their inability to bear the ſight 
of the terrors that embarraſſed their way, took care never to look forward, 
but found ſome amuſement for the preſent moment, and generally enter- 
tained themſelves by playing with Hop, who was the conſtant. allociate 
on the voyage of life. 5 

Vet all that woes ventured to promiſe, even to thoſe whom he fervured 
moſt, was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; 
and with this promiſe every One was ſatisfied, though he laughed at the 
reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hoes, indeed, apparently mocked the cre- 
dulity of her companions; for in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, 
ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety; and none were more buſy in making 
proviſions for a long voyage, than they whom all but themſelves ſaw likely 
to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. . 

In the midſt of the current of life was the Gul PH or ants 
a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed with rocks, of which the pointed crags 
were concealed under water, and the tops covered with herbage on which 
Easx ſpread couches of repoſe, and with ſhades where PLEAsuRt warbled 
the ſong of invitation, Within ſight of theſe rocks all who ſailed on the 
ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. Rrason, indeed, was always at hand 
to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow outlet by which they might 
eſcape; but very few could, by her intreaties or remonſtrances, be induced 
to put the rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould ap- 
proach ſo near unto the rocks of PLR As RE, that they might ſolace them- 
ſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that delicious region, after which they 
always determined to purſue their courſe without any other deviation. 
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Rr AasoN was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe promiſes; as to 
venture her charge within the eddy of the Gulph of INTEMERANCR, 
where, indeed, the circumlocution was weak, but yet interrupted the 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew it by inſenſible rotations towards the centre. 
She then repented her temerity, and with all her force endeavoured to re- 
treat, but the draught of the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be over- 
come; and the paſſenger, having danced in circles with a pleaſing and 
giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom 
REASON was able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon the 
points which ſhot out from the rocks of PLEAsvsE, that they were unable 
to continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and facility as-before, but 
floated along timorouſly and feebly, endangered by every breeze, and 
ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk by ſlow degrees, after 
long ſtruggles and innumerable expedients, always repining at their own 
folly, and warning others againſt the. firſt approach of the Gulph of 
INTEMPERANCE. + 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the breaches and ſtop the 
leaks of the veſſels which had been ſhattered on the rocks of PLRASURe. 
Many appeared to have great confidence in their ſkill, and ſome, indeed, 
were preſerved by it from ſinking, who had received only a fingle blow; 
but I remarked that few veſſels laſted long which had been much re- 
paired, nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer 
than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, the e cautious had thave 
the negligent, was, that they ſunk later, and more ſuddenly; for they 
paſſed forward till they had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe company they 
had iſſued from the ſtreights of infancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt 
were overſet by a croſs breeze, without the. toil of reſiſtance, or the an- 
guiſh of expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks of 

" PLEASURE, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long with 
the incroaching waters, and harraſſed themſelves by labours that ſcarce 
Horx herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 1 | 
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ö As I was looking upon the various fate of the multitude about me, I 
was ſuddenly alarmed with an admonition from ſome unknown: Power, 
Gaze not idly upon others, when thou thyſelf art ſinking. Whence is 
this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thou and they are equally endangered?” 
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IDDONS! bright ſubject for a poet's page!” 
Born to augment the glory of the _" 8 15 
Our ſoul of tragedy rrſtorid I ι,fj] ‚ he I 
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1 A GaRRicx's genius is renew'd in thee. di 

4 To give our nature all its glorious courſe;  _ - 

| With moral beauty, with reſiſtleſs force, = 
hb JI ?oo call forth all the paſſions of the mind, 


The good, the brave, the vengeful, the refin'd, 
I) he ſigh, the thrill, the ſtart, the angel's tear; 
Thuy Jſabella is our GARRICk 's Lear. ä 

Tis not the beauties of thy form alone, 
Thy graceful motion, thy impaſſion'd tone; 
Thy charming attitudes, thy magic pauſe 


* Ihhat ſpeaks the eloquence of nature's laws; 
A* g - ; . = , 
5 | Not theſe have giv'n thee high theatric fame, 


Nor fir'd the muſe to celebrate thy name. 
When Tromson's epithets, to nature true, 


= 5 Recall her brighteſt glories to my view; 
$4 ; - 7 * ” > * 5 
1 Whene'er his mind-1llumin'd aſpect brings 


The look that ſpeaks unutterable things; 
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In fancy, then, thy 3 image I ſhall ſee; 
Then, heavenly artiſt, I ſhall think on thee! 
Whatever paſſion animates thine eye; 
Thence whether pity Reals, or terrors fly; 
Or heav'n commands, to fix averſe benign, 
eee e thy face to ſhine; 
Whatever n tis thy aim to move, | 
Fear, veng'ance, hate, benevolence, or love; 


-2 Still:da thy looks uſurp divine controul, 


And on their objects rivet all the ſaul: 

W e ning far outſtrips the poet's races. ) 
E'en Orwaw's numbers yield: to Sippoxs' face. 
Long after thou haſt closd the glowing ſcene; 
Withdrawn thy killing, or tranſporting mien; 
HFHumanely haft remov'd: from mortal ſight, 
Thoſe eyes that ſhed inſufferable light; 
Effects continue, rarely ſeen before; 


The tumult of the paſſions is not oer; 
Imagin'd miſeries we ſtill deplore: 


Een yet diſtreſs on meditation grows, 


Een yet I-feel all Habella's woes; 


The dreadful thoughts, rais d by the magic ring, 
With all- her agonies my boſom ſting; 
I feel, where Byron aſcertains his life 


All the ſevere amazement of the wife: 


When ſhe, by force, from his remains is 3 
Myſelf, by ruffians, from myſelf am torn: 
Where the keen dagger gives her ſoul relief, 
Frees her from frenzy, and d erwhelming grief; „ 
At vain compaſſion, with her lateſt breath, 

I laugh, and triumph in fictitious death. 
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ON THE 


NECESSITY or SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 


_ ! Be is a point agreed upon by the wiſe, the virtuous, and the religious, 


that ſelf-acquaintance is of conſiderable Ou and TIN to 


every one of us. 


Surely then it muſt be whrnh our white to examine into the cauſes of 
our diſguſt to this important. branch of knowledge. 

Among other cauſes of that uſual indifference which mankind 3 in ge- 
neral diſcover to a thorough acquaintance and knowledge of themſelves, 


may be mentioned an immoderate thirſt after pleaſure. 


This truth will appear very evident, if we conſider, in the firſt place, 
that pleaſure is always ſure to engroſs the heart of that man ho addicts 
himſelf to it; and, in the ſecond place, that it enervates and diſqualifies 
the mind for all laborious purſuits. The love of pleaſure is that com- 
manding paſſion which uſurps deſpotic power, and ſuffers no power to 
approach its throne, or diſpute with it the empire of the human breaſt. 


And whoever yields himſelf up to pleaſure forfeits his liberty, and will 


find it a moſt difficult taſk to break looſe from his bonds. Miſerable, 
then, are thoſe captives, to whom enlargement and freedom are almoſt 
impoſſible acquiſitions! How cautious ought we to be of all ſuch ſurren- 
ders of ourſelves, as preclude us the power of acting a wiſer part for the 
future! How careful to ſhun ſuch engagements as are incompatible with 


thought and reflection, and leave no room for the reſpective offices and 


duties of life! engagements which render youth inglorious, and old age 
contemptible. 

But ſuch caution appears additionally neceſſary, when we conſider the 
pernicious influences and effects of pleaſure on the mind of man; that it 
not only alienates our affections from God, ſeduces us from our duty, and 
arrogates the ſole poſſeſſion of our hearts; but, what is a more dangerous 

| evil 
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evil ſtill, it likewiſe emaſculates the human mind, enervates all the powers 
of the ſoul, and diſables us from the purſuit of what is great and good. 

To a man who prizes liberty and independence, captivity is one of the 
greateſt calamities which can befal him. But thę loſs of freedom, accom- 
panied with loſs of ſtrength—a ſtate of ſervitude nd at the ſame time an 
impotence of reaſon to extricate him out of his ſlavery—are ſurely the 
ſoreſt misfortunes that can happen to humanity; and more particularly 
when we ſubjoin, that pleaſure not only robs us of our ſtrength, but in- 
toxicates the underſtanding, reconciles to us our fetters, and renders us 
averſe to a diſcharge from our bondage. The knowledge of ourſelves is a 
laborious ſtudy, and requires conſtant attention and indefatigable induſ- 
try. No wonder, then, that a mind immerſed in pleaſures, is reluctant 
to this arduous taſk; ſuch averſion 1s the natural conſequence of volup- 

tuouſneſs and effeminacy. It may, with the ſtricteſt propriety, be ſaid of 
pleaſure, © that her poiſon is like the poiſon of a ſerpent, and that the 
votaries of pleaſure are like the deaf adder, that ſtoppeth her ear, which 
refuſeth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely.” 

What has been ſaid upon the ſubject of Pleaſure will hold good with 
| reſpect to Wealth and Ambition. The leading paſſion, whatever it be, is 
always! imperious and clamorous in its demands, and never can brook a 
competitor. Talk to him that is greedy of gain, or to the ambitious 
perſon, about ſelf-acquaintance; urge the dignity of the ſcience, and ex- 
patiate upon its extenſive advantages, and you ſhall be ſure to find your- 
{elf a moſt unwelcome preceptor. Solicit the attentive regards of that 
man, whoſe heated imagination exhibits ſplendours and titles to his view); 
attempt converſation with the man of buſineſs, who riſes early, and fits ' 
up late, and eats the bread of carefulneſs, in order to accumulate riches; 
and what reception will you meet with from either of theſe characters? 
Like Felix, although converts to the truth of your doctrine, they will 
diſmiſs you in haſte, and ſay, Go thy way for this time, when I have a 
* convenient ſeaſon I will call for thee.” And indeed, if they proceed ſo 
far, 1 it is the utmoſt Pu are to expect from them: for, as the promiſe is 
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Conditional. and that convenient ſeaſon a DEVAT. arrive, wth the- Perform 
ance of their promiſe will never he fulfilled. 13447 30 

But it is not always levity or lazineſs; it is not l the love of plea- 
ſure, honour, or riches, which keeps men off from an acquaintance with 
their own hearts; it is ſometimes a ſtrong” ſuſpicion that their breaſts will 
not bear an inſpection.” They have reaſon to fear that things go wrong 
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there; and therefore they decline all inquiries; as they who run behind- 


hand in the world do not care to look into their books, Sad indeed: is; 
the caſe of that man, Whoſe guilt deters him from all reſearches into his 
own boſom; but nevertheleſs, he will do: well. to conſider, that, however 


painful ſuch examinations may be, they are abſolutely neceſſary to prevent 
further acceſſions of guilt, and by a ſincere-repentance ta cancel his en 
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«Po. overcome ay and k brave death. reſet; is the an of 2 a noble 
and generous reſolution. But there is MF a ſpecies of courage 

which I think leſs frequently to be met with in the world, but not leſs 
admirable. I ſhall give an inſtance of it in relating What I heard from 
Watelet as we were one day walking together in the groves of Moulin J oli. 
* Of all men of the preſent century, Watelet ſeemed to have conducted 
himſelf in a manner the moſt likely to ſecure a life of happineſs. He Was 


à man of univerſal taſte, a lover of tlie arts, and an encourager of artiſts 
and men of letters; he was himſelf a literary man · and an artiſt, but not 
with ſufficient ſucceſs to awaken and call forth envy; he poſſeſſed: that 
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moderate excellence of talent, which ſues for indulgence, and which, free 
from noiſe and attention, acquiring eſteem and diſpenſing with glory, 
amuſes the leifures of unambitious retirement, or of a few partial friends; 
he was wiſe enough to confine his deſire of applauſe within the limits of 
that narrow circle, and not to ſeek in the world either the fulſome praiſe 
of admirers, or the criticiſm of jealouſy. Add to theſe advantages an un- 
common amenity of manners, a delicate ſenſibility of diſpoſition, an atten- 
tive and conciliating politeneſs, and you will have the idea of a life that 
was innocently pleaſureable. Such was the life of Watelet. - 

Every body heard of his philoſophical retreat on the banks of the 
Seine. I ſometimes paid him a viſit there. One day I met a new-mar- 
ried couple that were mutually delighted with each other; the huſband 
ſtill in the prime of life, and the bride not yet twenty years of age. 
Watelet ſeemed himſelf to derive happineſs from. theirs, and their looks 
were expreſſive of their owing it to him. As they ſpake the French tongue 

with purity, I was ſurpriſed to hear them ſay they were going to live in 
Holland, and that they were come to take their leave of him. When 
dinner was over, and when they were gone away, I had the curioſity to 
alk who this happy and grateful couple were. My friend led me into a 
corner of his enchanting iſland, where we both fat down. Liſten, ſaid 
he, © and you will ſee honour ſaved from ſhipwreck by virtue. | 

e In a journey to Holland, which I undertook ſolely to ſee a country 
for which man is conſtantly contending with the ſea, and which is 
enriched by commerce in deſpite, as it were, of nature, I was recom- 
mended to a rich merchant of the name of Odelman, a man as' liberal 
in his houſe, as he was avaricious in his commerce. In his counting- 
houſe, and at his table, I found a young Frenchman of an intereſting 
appearance and uncommon modeſty of deportment. He was known in 
Holland by no other-name than that of Oliver, 

©« In van Odelman, who was a man of plain manners, treated him like 
a friend, and almoſt as an equal; the young man, with a certain reſpectful 
dignity, always kept himſelf at a proper diſtance; you would have faid, at 
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that of a ſon ever attentive and duteous to the will of his father, whom 
he was ſerving for love. | 

e ſhewed him an attention of akick he 3 very ſenſible, and 
which he returned by a certain nobleneſs of deportment, but with an air 
of humility and baſhfulneſs. At table he ſaid httle, but- with a manner, 
- a decency, a choice of expreſſion, that beſpoke a well-educated man. After 


dinner he accoſted me in the moſt obliging manner, and made me a tender 


of his ſervices. I did not take an undue advantage of it; but I begged 


him to aſſiſt me with his advice relative to the management of my ex- 


pences, and to ſome purchaſes I wiſhed to make. To this friendly office 
he joined the kindeſt attentions to the moſt affectionate care. 
J endeavoured to learn what had induced him to live in Holland. 


He rephed, it was misfortune; and in every thing that related to himſelf, 


I thought I perceived he did not wiſh to come to an explanation. 

In the mean time, while we paſſed all the time he could ſpare toge- 
ther, and with a complaiſance that my curioſity ſometimes fatigued, but 
never wore out, he gave me every information relative to whatever was 
intereſting in Holland. He repreſented it as having no more than an ar- 
tificial exiſtence. in its relations with all the nations of the univerſe, and 
continually occupied in ſupporting and defending its dykes and its liber- 


ties, Impreſſed with gratitude in favour of his new country, he ſpake of 


it with the expreſſion of a ſentiment to which his melancholy gave greater 


force, and which, though full of eſteem for that country, was neverthe- 
leſs mingled with the regret and recollection of his own. Ah! would 


he ſay, if France did the fourth part as much to aſſiſt nature as Holland 


does to ſubdue it! And from a view of the manners of the Dutch, their 


laws, their laborious and painful induftry, he led me to admire the pro- 
digies that are brought about by neceſſity. 

* You may be ſure I began to conceive a ſingular affection for him. 
This is an entertaining young man,“ ſaid I to Odelman, and I have the 


greateſt reaſon to ſpeak in his favour. It was doubtleſs you that recom- 


mended him to ſhew me ſuch attention. Notat all,” replicd he, © but 
| Sooke FED 
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you are a Fr enchman, and he idolizes his country. 1 am very glad, how 
ever, to profit by its loſs, for it has few more ſuch to boaſt of. He is an 
aſſemblage of every eſtimable quality; fidelity, intelligence, indefatigable 
application, readineſs in buſineſs, an extreme quickneſs and niceneſs of 
perception; a ſpirit of order which nothing can eſcape; and above all-an 
c omy Ahl he is the man, indeed, that knows the value of money.” 

The laſt article of his eulogium was not of my taſte; and, in his ex- 
cuſe, I obſerved, that * it was allowable in the unfortunate to be avaricious.” 
e Avaricious! he is not fo,” replied the Dutchman, for he is not even 
covetous. Never, I am well affred, did he defire the wealth of another; 
he is only careful of his own. But in the management of it he exhibits a 
parſimony, fo ingenuous and ſo refined, that the Dutch themſelves are 


_ aſtoniſhed at it.. And yet there is nothing,” obſerved I, © about him, that 


betrays an intereſted diſpoſition. He talked to me about your wealth, and 
the wealth of Holland; but he talked of them without envy.” 
Oh! no; I told you he was not envious, He ſeems to want even that 
defire of gain which is the very foul of our commerce. I have often Pro- 
poſed to him to adventure the profits of his labour in my ſhips.” No, 
he would ſay, I have nothing to riſk. The little I poſſeſs, I cannot do 
without,” And when he has ſometimes given way to my perſuaſion, and 
expoſed ſmall ſums: to the dangers of the ſea, I have ſeen him fo much 
agitated, till the ſafe return of the veſſel, that he has loſt his nightly reſt. 
This is exactly the diſpoſition of the ant. _ Satisfied with what he can 
accumulate by labour, he never regrets his not acquiring more; and, pre- 
ſerving in his conomy an air of eaſy circumſtances, and of dignity, he 
appears, in refraining from every thing, to be in want of nothing. For 
inſtance, you ſee he is decently dreſſed. Well, that blue coat, upon which 
was never ſeen a grain of duſt, is the ſame he has worn for ſix years to- 
gether, and 1s the only coat he poſſeſſes. He did me the favour to dine 
with me to-day, this is what he rarely does; and yet it is his own fault if 
he does not make my table his own; but he chuſes rather to diſpoſe of 
that article of his expences in his own way, in order to reduce it to > what 
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is barely neceſſary ; ; and. 1 in every want * life his frugality ſtill finds out 
means of œconomy. But what moſt ſurprizes me is, the ſecrecy with 
which he hides, even from me, the uſe he makes of his money. I at firſt 
imagined he had ſore miſtreſs that ſaved him the trouble of hoarding it 
up; but the propriety of his conduct ſoon removed that ſuſpicion, I can 
now make no other concluſion, than, that being 1 impatient to return to his 
own country, he remits his little fortune thither as faſt as he makes it, 


and conceals from me his intention of going and enjoying it there. 


« As nothing was more natural, or more likely, I was quite of the ſame 


opinion, but, before my departure, I became better acquainted with this 


uncommon and virtuous young man... .. 

My dear countryman,” ſaid I, the day I was tale my leave of him, 
J am going back to Paris. Shall I be unfortunate enough to be of no 
uſe to you there? I have afforded you the pleaſure of obliging me as 
much and as long as you have pleaſed; don't refuſe me an opportunity 
of returning the obligation.” — No, Sir, ſaid he, * you ſhall have it; and, 
in exchange for the little ſervices which you are pleaſed to over-value, I 
ſhall come this evening, and requeſt one from you, which is of the. moſt 
material conſequence to me. I muſt obſerve that it is a ſecret which I am 
going to communicate to you; but I can be under no apprehenſions.— 
Your name alone is a ſufficient guarantee.” $ I promiſed to keep it faith- 
fully; and on that very eyoning he called on me with a caſket full of gold 
in his hand. B22 | | 
lere, ſays he, are five 8 d'ors, 1 Ron three years 
ſavings, and a paper ſigned with my hand that will indicate the uſe I wiſh 


them to be put to. It was ſigned Oliver Salvary. How great was my 


ſurprize to find it was deſtined for nothing but objects of luxuryl—a 

thouſand, crowns to a jeweller; a thouſand to a cabinet- maker; a hundred 

louis for millinery; as much for laces; and the reſt to a perfumer. 

I ſurprize you,” ſaid he, yet you don't ſee all. I have already paid, 

thank heaven, three hundred louis for the like fooleries; and I have much 

yet to pay before every thing will be diſcharged. Muſt I tell it you, Sir? 
7 Alas! 
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Alas! I am a diſhonoured man in my own country, and I am labouring 
here to wipe away a ſtain I have brought upon my name; in the mean 
while, I may die, and die inſolvent. I wiſh to make you a witneſs of my 
good intentions, and the efforts I am making to repair my misfortunes 
and my ſhame, What I am going to relate to you may be conſidered as 
my teſtament, which I requeſt you to receive, that in cafe of my death, 

you may take the neceſſary pains to reinſtate my memory.” * You will 
live long enough,” ſaid I, you will have time to efface the remembrance 
of the misfortunes of your youth. But if, in order to make you eaſy, 
you want nothing but a faithful witneſs of your ſentiments and conduct, 

I am better informed on that ſubject than you imagine, and you jy with 
all confidence lay open your heart to me. 

I begin then,” ſaid he, ſmiling, by confeſſing, that my misfortunes 
are entirely owing to myſelf, and that my errors are without excuſe. My 
profeſſion was one of thoſe that eſſentially required the ſtricteſt probity; | 
and the firſt law of that probity is not to diſpoſe of any thing that is not 
our own.. I reckoned with myſelf, but reckoned ill. I ought to have 
reckoned better, and my fooliſh imprudence was not the leſs criminal, | 
Hear in what manner I was led into it. | 

f. reputable extraction, a fair name, the eſteem of the public, a 
mitted from my anceſtors to their children, my youth, ſome ſucceſſes in 
which I had been much favoured by circumſtances; all ſeemed to promiſe 
that I ſhould make a rapid and brilliant fortune by. my profelien. This 
was the very rock on which J ſplit. 

* Monſieur d'Amene, a man of fortune, and who conſidered my proſ- | 
pes as infallible, ventured to ground his daughter's happineſs upon theſe 
deluſive hopes: He offered me her hand; and as ſoon as we were ac- 
quainted, a mutual attachment rendered our union equally deſirable to 
both. She is no more If ſhe were {till alive, and I were again to chuſe 
a wife, it ſhould be her.—Yes, I ſwear it ſhould be thee,. my deareſt 
Adrienne, that I would chuſe from among a thouſand. They might 
have more beauty, perhaps; but who will ever poſſeſs thy worth, thy 

| tenderneſs, 
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tenderneſs, thy charming temper, thy good ſenſe, and candour, in the 
ſame degree! 


* In this addreſs, his eyes uplifted to heaven, where he ſeemed to be 


looking for her ſpirit, were moiſtened with a tear. Impute not, added 
he, to her any thing that I have done on her account. The innocent 
cauſe of my misfortune, ſhe never even ſuſpected it. And in the midſt of 
the illufions with which ſhe was ſurrounded, ſhe was far from perceiving 
the abyſs to which I was leading her, over a path ſtrewed with flowers. 

Enamoured of her before I married her, more enamoured after poſſeſſion, 
I thought I could never do enough to make her happy; and in compari- 
ſon with the love with which I burned for her, her timid tendernefs; and 
her ſenſibility, which were kept within bounds by her modeſty, had an 
appearance of coldneſs. To make myſelf beloved as much as loved her, 

— Shall I declare it —1 wanted to intoxicate her with happineſs. Good 


heavens! what paſſion ought not a man to indulge with diſtruſt, if it be 


dangerous to give himſelf up to the deſire of pleafing his wife. 
© A commodious and elegant manſion, expenſive and ornamental furni- 


ture, whatever faſhion and taſte could procure in the article of dreſs to 


flatter in young minds the propenſities of ſelf- love, by affording new 
ſplendour or new attractions to beauty, all this prevented my wife's de- 
fires, and poured in upon her, as it were, ſpontaneouſly. A choſen ſociety, 
formed by her own inclination, ſhewed her the moſt flattering attentions, 
and nothing that could render home agreeable was ever wanting, 

My wife was too young to conſider it neceſſary to regulate and re- 


duce my expences. Ah! had ſhe known how much I riſked to pleaſe her, 
with what reſolution would ſhe not have oppoſed it? But as ſhe brought 


me a handfome fortune, it was natural for her to conclude, that on my 
ſide I was in good circumſtances. She imagined at leaſt that my fituation 

* in life allowed me to put my houſe upon a genteel footing. She perceived 
nothing in it that was unſuitable to my profeſſion ; and on conſulting her 
female friends, all tbis was highly proper—all this was no more than decent. 
Alas! 1 ſaid ſo too, and Aae e, with her modeſt and ſweet inge- 
nuous 
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nuous manners, aſked me if I conceived it neceſſary to incur ſuch expences 
to render myſelf amiable in her eyes. © I cannot be inſenfible,” ſaid ſhe, 
to tha pains you take to render me happy; but I ſhould he fo without 
all that. You love me, and that 1s enough to excite the envy of theſe 
young women. What ſatisfaction can you find in increaſing it by your | 
wiſhing me to eclipſe them? Leave them their advantages, which I ſhall 
not envy. Let the frivolity of taſte, let whim and vain ſuperfluity, be 
their love. Love and happineſs ſhall be mine.” | 

Her delicacy, though it gave her new charms, did not alter my con- 
duct, and I anſwered, that it was on my account that I complied with 
cuſtom; that what appeared as luxury to her, was nothing but a little 
more elegance than ordinary; that good taſte was never expenſive, and 
that whatever I might do, I ſhould never tranſgreſs the bounds of pro- 
priety. I deceived her. I deceived myſelf, or rather I baniſhed all re- 
flection. I was aware of living beyond my preſent income, but in a ſhort 
time the produce of my labours would make good the deficiency, and in 
the mean while my wife would have had her enjoyments. Every one 
approved of my affectionate care to make her happy. Could I do leſs for 
her? Could I even do enough? This was the public voice. At leaſt it was 
the ſentiments and language of our friends. My father-in-law looked 
with concern upon thoſe anticipated expences, upon this emulation of 
luxury, which ruins, ſaid he, the greateſt fortunes. He teſtified to me 
his diſapprobation of it with ſome degree of ſeverity. I calmly replied, 
that this emulation ſhould never lead me into any indiſeretion, and he 
might ſafely depend upon my prudence. I have ſince learnt what an im- 
preſſion this manner of reſpectfully eluding his advice, made upon his 
mind, and what bitter reſentment he nouriſhed at the bottom of his heart. 

The moment of my becoming a father drew nigh, and this moment, 
which I looked for with an impatient delight, my heart had hitherto been 


a ſtranger to; this day, which promiſed to be the happieſt I had ever yet 


experienced, turned out the moſt fatal. It deprived me both of the mo- 
ther and the child, This ſtroke plunged 'me into an — of forrow, 1 
” | will 
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will not tell you how heart-breaking 1 it was; it was that kind of grief that 


can only be expreſſed by the cries it utters. None but thoſe who expe- 


rience ſuch ſorrows can imagine what they are. r, 


© It was ſtill in the height of my affliction, when my wife's father in- 
formed me by his notary, accompanied with a few words of ſorrow and 
condolence, that the writings were drawn up to transfer back into his 


hands the fortune I had received from him. Full of indignation at his 


haſte, I replied that I was quite prepared; and on the morrow the for- 
tune was returned. But the jewels that I had given -his daughter, and 
the other articles of value for her own particular uſe, became alſo hjs 
ſpoils. He had a legal right to them. I repreſented the inhumanity of 
requiring me, at the end of eighteen months marriage, to ſubmit to ſo ſe- 
vere a law; but he availed himſelf of his right with all the impatience and 
avidity of a greedy claimant. I ſubmitted, and this ſevere exaction made 
ſome noiſe in the world. Then did the envy my happineſs had excited, 


_ haſten to puniſh me for my ſhort-lived felicity, and under the diſguiſe of 


Pity, took care to divulge my ruin, which it ſeemed to deplore. My friends 
were leſs zealous to ſerve me, than were my enemies to do me injury. 


They agreed that I had been too much in haſte to live away, They were 


very right, but they were ſo too late. It was at my entertainments that 
they ſhould have made ſuch obſervations. But you, Sir, who know the 


world, know with what indulgence ſpendthrifts are treated until the pe- 


riod of their ruin. Mine was now made public, and my creditors being 


Alarmed, came in crouds to my houſe. I was determined not to deceive 


them, and making them-acquainted with my ſituation, I offered them all 


that I had left, and only required them to give me time to diſcharge the 


reſt. Some were accommodating, but others, alledging the wealthy cir- 


cumſtances of my father-in-law, obſerved, that he was the perſon who 


ought to have given me indulgence, and that in ſeizing the ſpoils of his 
daughter, it was their property he had plundered, In a word, 1 was re- 
duced to the neceſlity of eſcaping from their purſuits by blowing out my 
brains, or of being 10 up in a en. | 
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© "Twas IM Sir, this night, which I paſſed in the agonies of ſhame 
and deſpair, with death on one hand, and ruin on the other. This is 
what ought to ſerve as an eternal leſſon and example. An honeſt and in- 

offenſive man, whoſe only crime was his dependance upon flight hopes; 
this man hitherto eſteemed and honoured, in an eaſy and ſure way to 
fortune, all on a ſudden marked with infamy, con figned to contempt, con- 
demned either to ceaſe to live, or to live in diſgrace, in exile, or in priſon z 
diſcountenanced by his father-in-law, abandoned by his friends, no longer 
daring to appear abroad, no longer daring to name himſelf, and deſirous 
of finding ſome ſolitary , and inacceſlible retreat that could conceal him 
from purſuit. It was in the midſt of theſe horrible reflections, that I 
paſſed the longeſt of nights. Ah! the remembrance of it ſtill makes me 
ſhudder! and neither my head nor my heart have yet recovered the ſhock 
I felt at this dreadful reverſe of fortune. I do not exaggerate when I tell 
you that during theſe agonizing convulſions I even ſweated blood. At 
laſt, this long conflict having overcome my ſpirits, my worn-out force 
gave way to a calm {till more dreadful, I conſidered the depth of the 
abyſs into which I had fallen, and it was then that I began to feel the 
cool reſolution of putting an end to my exiſtence take its birth at the 

bottom of my heart. 

© Let me weigh,” ſaid I to myſelf, * my laſt determination. If I ſubmit 
to be arreſted and dragged to priſon, I muſt periſh there diſhonoured, 
without reſource and without hope. It is doubtleſs a thouſand times 
better to get rid of a hateful life, and to throw myſelf upon the mercy af 
God, who will perhaps pardon me for not being able to ſurvive misfor- 
tune combined with diſhonour. My piſtols were cocked, they lay on the 
table, and as I fixed my eyes upon them, nothing appeared to me at this 
moment more eaſy than to put an end to every thing. Aye, but how 
many villains have done the ſame; how many baſe and worthleſs minds 
have poſſeſſed like me this deſperate courage? And what will waſh away 
the blood in which I am going to imbrue my hands? Will my infamy be 
the leſs inſeribed upon my tomb? if, indeed a tomb be allowed me. And 
Nn will 
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will my name, ſtigmatizcd by the laws, be buried with me? But what am 
I faying? wretch that I am! I am thinking of the ſhame, but who is to 


expiate the guilt? I want to ſteal out of the world; but would not that 


be to rob myſelf, and to fruſtrate thoſe to whom I am indebted over again? 


When I ſhall ceaſe to exiſt, who will make reſtitution for their property, 
which I have carried off? who will juſtify fach abuſe of their confidence? 
who will aik forgiveneſs for a young madman, the ſquanderer of wealth 


that was not his own? Ah! let me die, if I can no longer hope to regain 


that eſteem which I have loſt! But is it not poſſible, at my age, with 


labour and time to repair the errors of my youth, and to obtain pardon 


for my misfortunes ? Then reflecting upon the reſources that were left 


me, if I had fortitude enough to contend with my ill fate, I fancied I 
ſaw at a diſtance my honour emerging from behind the cloud that had 
obſcured it. I fancied I faw a plank placed at my feet to ſave me from 


ſhipwreck, and that I beheld a friendly port at hand ready to receive me. 
I retired into Holland; but before I fet off, I wrote to my creditors, in- 


formed them that having given up all I had left in the world, I'was ſtill 


going to devote my whole life to labour for weir benefit; and entreated 


them to have patience. 
I landed at Amſterdam. On my arrival, my firſt care was to learn 


who among the wealthy merchants of that city was the man of the moſt 
honour and the beſt reputation; and as every one e in naming | 


Odelman, I repaired to him. 
® < Sir, ſaid I, a ſtranger perſecuted by misfortune flies to you for re- 


fuge, and to aſk you whether he muſt fink under its weight, or whether 
by dint of refolution and labour, he may be able to overcome and furvive 


it? I have no one to patronize or be anſwerable for me. I hope in time, 
however, to be my own ſecurity; and. in the mean while, I beg you will 
make uſe of a man, that has been educated with care, is well enough in- 
formed, and of a willing diſpoſition. Odelman, after having liſtened to, 
and ſurveyed me with all attention, aſked me who had recommended me 
to him? &© The _ opinion,” faid I, On my arrival, I enquired for 

| | the 
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the wiſeſt and the * ene the citizens of Amſterdam, and every one 
named you!” 


1% He appeared neh rack 5 a certain ivy of fink. 


— frankneſs, and refalution in my language and countenance, which 
mis fortune imparts to reſolute minds, and which nature ſeems to have 
made the dignity of the unfortunate. He was diſcreet in his queſtions, 
and I was ſincere, but reſerved in my anſwers. In a word, without be- 
traying myſelf, I faid enough to remove his diſtruſt; and prepoſſeſſed with 
a ſentiment af eſteem in my favour, he conſented to put me to a trial, but 
without any fixed engagement. He ſoon perceived that there was not in 
his counting-houſe a man of more diligence, more aſſiduity, more appli- 
cation, and more emulous of gaining information, than myſelf. 
Oliver, ſaid he, (for that was the only name 1 had taken) you 
have kept your word. Go on, I ſee you will ſuit me; we are made to live 
with one another. There is three months of your firſt year's Jalary. I 
hope, and I foreſee, that it will go on in a progreſſive increaſe.” 
Ahl Sir, I. who had never in my life known the value of money, with 
what joy did I ſee-myſelf maſter of the hundred ducats he had preſented 
me with? with what cautious care did I lay by the greater part of this 
ſum?: with what ardour did I give myſelf up to that labour of which it 
was the fruits, and with what impatience did I wait for the other three 
Cn of my falary that were to increaſe this treaſure? 


One of the happieft days in my-life was that on which I was to remit to 


Paris the firſt hundred louis d ors of my ſavings. When the receipt came 


back, I kiſſed the paper a hundred times, and watered it with my tears. I 


laid it upon my heart, and I felt it like a balm applied to my wounds. 
Three years together I procured. myſelf the like gratification. This 
gratification is now heightened; for my perquiſites being augmented and 
joined to ſome gains which Ihave derived from commerce, double the 
amount of my ſavings. If this remittance has been tardy, I beg, Sir, you 


. will mention, that the delay has been occaſioned by the death of the only 


N eee 1 had at Paris, and that henceforth you will be fo 
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good as to ſupply his place. Alas! I may yet labour fifteen years before 
I can diſcharge all, but I am only five and thirty. At fifty I ſhall be free; 


the wound in my heart will be healed. . A multitude of - voices will pro- 


claim my honeſty, and I ſhall be able to return to my country with an 
_unbluſhing countenance. Ah! Sir, how fweet and conſoling is the idea, 
that the eſteem of my fellow- citizens will be reſtored to es my old age, 
and to crown my grey hairs.” _ : 0 
He had hardly finiſhed ſpeaking,” a Wattle, * A eee hel 
at this exemplary probity, I embraced: him, and aſſured him,; that in all 
the world, I never had met with an honeſter man than himſelf. This 
mark of my eſteem affected him deeply, and he told me with tears in his 


eyes, that he ſhould never forget the conſolation that accompanied my 


farewell. He added, beſides, that I was well acquainted with __ heart, 

and that my teſtimony accorded with that of his' conſcience.” 51 5 
When I arrived at Paris, I made his payments! His on were 

deſirous of knowing where he was, what he was doing, and what his re- 


ſources were. Without explaining myſelf in that reſpect, I impreſſed 
them with the ſame good opinion of his nn as I Agha m | 


and diſmiſſed them all well ſatisfied. Goten 16097 iii 5 dtiw ab 


« Being one day at dinner with Monfieut Nardi my daun, one of 


his gueſts, on hearing me ſpeak of my journey into Holland, aſked me 
with ſome degree of ill- humour and contempt, if J had never happened to 
meet with one Oliver Salvary in that country. As it was eaſy to recog- 
nize in his looks and the ſcowl of his eye-brows a ſentiment of malevo- 
lence, I ſtood on my guard, and replied, that my tour into Holland 
having been a mere party of pleaſure, I had not had leiſure to acquire in- 
formation reſpecting the French that I might have ſeen there, but that 
through my connections, it would be very poſſible to get ſome account 
of the perſon he had named. No,” ſaid he, © it is not worth while. 
He has given me too much vexation for me to take any concern about 
him. He has poſlibly died of want or ſhame, as it was but fit he ſhould. 


He would have done much better ſtill, if he had died before he mar ried. my 


daughter, 


oa . . 


„„ a 2 
daughter, and brought himſelf to ruin. 4 After that,” continued he, „de- 
pend upon the fine promiſes which a young man makes you.—In eighteen 


months fifty thouſand crowns in debt; and, to complete the whole, exile 


and diſgrace! Ah, Sir!” ſaid he to the notary, © when you marry your 
daughter, mind and be upon your guard. An inſolvent and diſhonoured 
ſon-in-law is but a ſorry piece of furniture. | 

_ «« Monſieur Nervin aſked him, how it had happened, that 5 prudent a a 
man as himſelf had not foreſeen and prevented theſe misfortunes?” * I did 
foreſee it,” replied d'Amene, and prevented it as far as I could; for on 
the very morrow of my daughter's death, I diligently began to take my 
meaſures, and, thank heaven, I have had the conſolation of recovering her 
portion and perſonal property; but that is all I was able to ſave from the 


wreck, and I left ee but the ſhattered remains for the reſt of his 
creditors. 


« Tt was with g. or eat Aiffculty. that I could contain myſelf ; but perceiv- 


ing after he was gone the impreſſion he had made upon the minds of the 
notary, and his daughter, I could not reſiſt giving way to my deſire of 
vindicating the honourable abſent man; but without mentioning his re- 


treat, without faying where he was concealed, (for it was on that head it 


behoved me to keep ſilence) © You have been hearing,” ſaid I, © this un- 
merciful father-in-law ſpeak of his fon with the moſt cruel contempt. 


Well, every thing he has ſaid about him is true; and it is not leſs true, 


that this unfortunate man is innocence and probity itſelf.” This exor- 
dium ſeemed very ſtrange to them, it rivetted their attention, and the fa- 
ther and daughter remaining ſilent, I began to relate what you have heard. 
Nervin is one of thoſe uncommon characters, that are ſo difficult to 
be comprehended. Never was there a cooler head or a warmer heart. It 
was a volcano beneath a heap of ſnow. His daughter, on the contrary, 
was a girl of a tender and placid diſpoſition, equally partaking of the ar- 
dour of her father's ſoul, and of the ſedateneſs of reaſon. She is hand- 
ſome... Vou have ſeen her; but ſhe is fo little vain of her beauty, that ſhe 
hears it ſpoken of without r or embarraſſment, as ſhe would the 

| beauty 
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ſingle trait may give you an idea of the diſpoſition of Juſtina, which 
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beauty of another. We may be proud,“ faid ſhe, of what we have 
acquired ourſelves, and modeſty is neceſſary to conceal fuch pride, or to 
keep it within due bounds. But where is the merit or the glory in hav- 
ing one's eyes or mouth made in ſuch and ſuch a manner, and why ſhould 
we think ourſelves obliged to bluſh at the praiſe of what the eaprice of 
nature has conferred upon us, and without any merit of our own.” This 


though more ſtrongly characterized and determined than that of Adrienne, 
exhibited the ſame candour and the fame charms. 
This eſtimable girl paid as much attention to my words as her father, 
and at each trait that marked the good faith of Salvary, his ſtrong ſenſi- 
bility, his firmneſs under misfortune; I perceived them look at each 
other, and thrill with that ſweet delight which virtne ever excites in the 
breaſts of thoſe that love her. But the father became e e gots Ne more 
thoughtful, and the daughter more affected. 
«© When I came to theſe words in which Oliver had addreſſed met— 
Ahl! Sir, how ſweet and conſoling is the idea that the eſteem of my 
* fellow-citizens will be reſtored to grace my old age, and crown my 
grey hairs.” I ſaw Nervin lift up his head, with 2 all gliſtening with 
tears, of which they were full. No, virtuous man,” exclaimed he, in 
the effuſion of his generoſity, ** you ſhall not wait the tedious decline of 
life, in order to be free, and honoured as you deſerve. Sir,“ added he to 
me, © you are in the right, there is not an honefter man in the world. 
As to the common and ſtrait- forward duties of life, any one may diſ- 
charge them, but to preſerve this reſolution and probity, while hanging 
over the precipices of misfortune and ſhame, without once loſing ſight of 
them for a moment, this is rare indeed! this is what I call poſſeſſing a 
well-tempered mind. He will commit no more follies. I will be'an- 
ſwerable for it. He will be kind, but he will be prudent; he knows too 
well what weakneſs and imprudence have coft him, and with d'Amene's 
good leave, that is the man I ſhould like for a ſon-in-law.— And you, 
daughter, what think you of it?” — I, Sir! replied J — ] confeſs that 
. 8 ſueh 
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fach would be the huſhand I ſhould chuſe. * You fhall have him,” ſaid 


her father, taking his reſolution. * Write to him, Sir, and defire him to 


come to Paris, tell him that a good match awaits him there, and tell him 
nothing more,” | 

<« T wrote; he made anſwer, that ſituated as be was, he was condemned 
to celibacy and ſolitude, that he would involve neither a wife nor children 


in his misfortunes, nor would he ſet his foot in his own country, until 


there ſhould be no one there before whom he ſhould be aſhamed to appear. 
This anſwer proved a farther incitement to the impatient inclinations of 
the notary. © Aſk him,” ſays he, to give in a ſpecific account of his 
debts, and inform him that a perſon who intereſts himſelf in | his weltare 
will undertake the care of adjuſting every thing.” 

« Salyary conſented to intruſt me with the ſtate of his debts, but as to 
the accommodation of them, he replied, he would hear of no ſuch thing; 
that any reduction of his creditor's claims would be unjuſt; that it was 


his intention to diſcharge them fully, and to the laſt livre; and all that he 


required at their hands was time. Time, time,” ſays the notary, © I 
have none-to ſpare him. My daughter will grow old before he pays his 
debts. Leave this liſt of them with me. I know how to deal for an ho- 
nourable man. Every body ſhall be ſatisfied.” Two days after he came 
to ſee me. © All is ſettled,” ſaid he. Look, here are his bills, with 
receipts to them. Send them to him, and give him the choice of being no 


longer in debt to any one by marrying my daughter, or of having me for 


ſole creditor, if he refuſes to accept me for a . in-law; 1 this does 
not bind him to any thing.” 


] leave you to imagine the ſurprize and gratitude of a at ging 


all the traces of his ruin done away, as it were, by a ſtroke of a pen; and 
with what eagerneſs he came to return thanks to his benefaCtor. - He was 
nevertheleſs detained in Holland longer than he wiſhed, and the impetu- 
ous Nervin began to complain, that this man was tardy, and very hard to 
work upon. At laſt he arrived at my houſe, not yet daring to perſuade 
himfelf but that his happineſs was only a dream. 1 quickly introduced 

him 
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him to his generous paymaſter, with a mind impreſſed with two ſenti- 
ments equally gr ateful, deeply ſenſible of the father's goodneſs, and every 
day (till more captivated with the charms of the daughter; for finding in 
her all he had ſo much loved, and ſo much regretted in Adrienne, his mind 


was, as it were, raviſhed with gratitude and love. He was no longer able, 


he ſaid, to decide which was the more ineſtimable gift of heaven; a friend 


like Nervin, or a wife like Juſtina. 


One regret, however, that he could not hide, {till bane about <> 
mind. Pardon me,” ſaid he one day, when Nervin reproached him for 
having rather put his patience to the teſt; © pardon me, Sir, I was im- 
patient to throw myſelf at your feet, but beſides the accounts I had to 
make up, I have had in leaving Holland more than one conflict to un- 
dergo. The worthy Odelman, my refuge, my firſt benefactor, had de- 
pended upon me for the eaſe and comfort of his old age. He is a widower, 


has no children; and without declaring it, he had already adopted me in 


his heart. When we were obliged to part, when in revealing to him my 
paſt misfortunes, I told him by what prodigy of goodneſs I . been re- 
ſtored to honour; he bitterly complained of my diſſimulation, and aſked 
me if I thought I had a better friend in the world than Odelman. He 
preſſed me to conſent to his acquitting 'the obligation I owed you. He 
requeſted it with tears, and I quickly began to feel myſelf no longer able 
to reſiſt his entreaties. But he read the letter in which Mr. Watelet had 
made the eulbgium of the charming and amiable Juſtina, and in which he 
had given a ſtill more enchanting portrait of her mind than her perſon. 
« Ah!” faid that good man to me, I have no daughter to offer you; and 
if this picture be a faithful one, it will be a difficult matter to find her equal. 


I will detain Jeu fo lnger. a be happy—think of me, and do not 
_ ceaſe to love me.” 


“ Nervin, as he liſtened to this narrative, ſtood wrapt up in thoughtful 
attention. No,” ſaid he, © ſuddenly breaking ſilence, I will not deſire 


you to be ungrateful, nor will I ſuffer a Dutchman to boaſt that he is 


more generous than I, You have no profeſſion here, and you are not 


formed 


1 T W. * 


formed to lead an idle and uſeleſs life. It would be a very great ſatisfac- 
tion for me, as you muſt imagine, to have my children about me, but let 
that bleſſing be reſerved for my old age; and as my buſineſs here furniſhes 
me with ſufficient occupation to keep away ennui, write to the worthy 


Odelman, and tell him, that I give you up to him, together with my 


daughter, for half aſcore years; after which ydu will return, I hope, with 
a little colony of children; and you and I, in the mean while, ſhall have 
been labouring for their advantage.” : 

„The Dutchman, overjoyed, returned for "— "9M that his houſe, his 
arms, his heart, were all open to receive the new-married pair, He ex- 
pects them, they are going to ſet off, and Oliver will henceforth be in 
partnerſhip with him. This is the inſtance I have promiſed you,” added 
Watelet, of a ſpecies of courage that many unfortunate people are in 
want of, that of never forfeiting their own-eſteem, and that of never de- 
ſpairing ſo long as conſcious of their own integrity. 


ABSENCE. 


1 are certain cares which intrude upon the mind on all occa- 
fluence which they exerciſe over us will not ſuffer our attention to be long 
beſtowed on things which have no relation to themſelves. Have we aught 
to do which remains undone, or have ills of any kind befallen thoſe whom 
we ſincerely regard; our own condition, or that of our friends, will be a 


ſubject from which our thoughts cannot, for a long time, be wholly 
abſtracted. 


We are not to be ſurprized, W nor ought we to be . if, by 
thofe who are under theſe or ſimilar circumſtances, a becoming obſervance 


of time, place, and perſon , ſhould, without i intention, be often neglected. 
Oo In 


ſions and in all places, nor can we prevent them. The ſtrong in- 
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In theſe caſes the inſoientia temporisimay admit of 'Exouſet- but the wilful 
diſregard of that particular decorum which the preſent occaſion may de- 


mand, ſurely deſerves ſevere reprehenſion; es eſpecially as the Practice of 


it daily becomes more and more frequent. ut Haie 
This inattention to the place in which, and to the Liang with whom 
we are, and to the occaſion on which we are met, is called, whether it be 


with or without cauſe, whether with or without intention, Abſence; the 


chief diſcrimination in company, as it is now-a-days thought, between 


men of ſuperior intellectual ee and OP WHO 16 8 5 mtg common 


underſtanding. 
No doubt they who hüte the mbit knowlalay ave? the gr cateſt's em- 
ployment for their thoughts, and certainly do think the moſt; : moreover, 


in thoſe who have been accuſtomed,” during the whole of their lives,/to 


ſpend much of their time in the penſive occupation of ſolitary ſtudy, and 
have delighted more in books than in men, the habit of thought may be 
ſo powerful, that they may ſcarcely ever be long and thoroughly free from 


it; and, therefore, cannot but have- in * though incon- 


ſcious relapſes into the abſent ſtate. 
And, becauſe in this manner ſome men of learning and genius have 


been obſerved to behave, a concluſion . has been made, that the behaviour 
of every one of- ſuperior parts mult be the ſame; and therefore, that by 
this we ſhould at all times be enabled to diſtinguiſh in company; thoſe 


who have knowledge from thoſe who have none. The error, however of 
this concluſion will ſhortly * appear; 3 for now there 18 hardly a man Wwͤho 
wiſhes to be conſidered i in any, wiſe learned, that does not affect to be fer 
quently abſent. „ 

If men confeſſediy great have ever . it 18 to 5 ſuſpected that: 9 
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ſometimes have, been guilty of tlie e abſence, ſuch their e con- 


177 


duct could only proceed from a notion, which muſt excite contempt for 
thoſe by whom it is held, that common. OE has nothing in it 


worthy their notice, and, See at, wou d Not. become them ty be 
e to it. 8 2 x e 
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Certainly in this they art ſadly deceived; and ſuchꝭ a miſtake cannot but 
prove, that the greateſt weakneſs will ſons be nn by. thoſe who 
are eſteemed the wiſeſt of men.. | 

That philoſophy, however, which is ate a incite genuine binde ich has 
a conſideration for others as well as for ſelf, thinks and acts in a different 
manner; at all times adapts itſelf to the ſociety in Which it may be; and 
to the mereſt trifles, provided the pleaſure of others can be promoted 
chan readily gives the moſt patient attention. 

When men, in genius or in knowledge greater than Ea are inatten- 
tive to the company at which they are preſent, they ſurely. forget the end 
of their viſit: they forget that we retire to the cloſet! for meditation and 
ſtudy, but that we come into ſociety for relaxation and amuſement; to be 
abſent, therefore, on theſe occaſions. is, as it were, to fall into ſlumbers 
when we ſhould keep awake; it is committing a rudeneſs which ſinks us 
at once to the barbarian level; it is giving an offence which, cannot but 
ſometimes be of hurt to thoſe from whom ir proceeds, and which all but 
the deſipient or inſane. 6. gy wh. e EB bse to 2cofts 
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ä rox MAKING THE , 


DANGEROUS VOYAGE. or - LIFE.” 


Ii! 0. 1k 


ob you, Everxtot covet” to türe 
: An intereſt in the MASTER oF THE STORM 1 5 
Invoke protection at his ſacred ſhrine;— 
Would you the ſober courſe of ſafety ſteer? 
Make Virtue's favourites your choſen crew; 
The wiſe, the good, th' experienc'd, and the brave; ; 
O02 Announc'd * 
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Announc'd by ſeers « the excellent of the earth; 


Then ſteer with theſe the courſe the Maſter plann'd, 


Nor deviating from his ſacred chart, 

And ſure ſucceſs ſhall all your courſe attend, 
Till, ſafely anchor'd in the port of peace, 

You ſhare the greetings of celeſtial joy. 
Meantime let prudence dictate to your ear; 

Form a true eſtimate of human life; 

Its ebbs, its flows, and various incidents, 

Prepare againſt with caution; and betimes 
Weigh well each good, each ill to counterpoiſe 
As in Aſtræa's balance. Meditate 

And plan the courſe of wiſdom. Do not launch 
Life's bay untutor'd, uninform'd alike WF 
In diſcipline and good ceconomy, 

Like ſome high-flown intoxicated brain 

Afloat on reeds in hope to croſs the gulph. 

From precedent learn prudence. Keep in view 
The num'rous rocks, ſo fatal prov'd by all 

Who ſteer the courſe of bold impiety, 

And dare to ſhun their track. Be cautious! mark 


Where wis men err'd. That courſe avoid, intent 


To glean advantage from the worſt miſhap 
Of eminence,—Such wrecks ſtrike up a light 
Which, like a Pharos, ſhines full many a e, ; 
A caution clear to ſhun the fatal cliff! 
From vice's crews bear adverſe, Seek to gain 
In wiſdom's chart ſuperior excellence. 
The beſt avidity is wiſdom's thrift : 
Herein is no exceſs. Be timely wile : 
\ Chooſe an experienc d mate; ſuch will afford 
Good ground of ſafety in threat ning ſtorm, 


5 — 


L 
Make plain Sincerity your boſom friend; 

He will ſtand by when dangers ſtalk behind, 
Or threat' ning terrors meet, to ſhield your breaſt, 
Let meek- ey d Piety your ſteps attend, | 
While lovely Charity the cabin cheers, 

And grave Devotion keeps the cloſet-door. 

Diſmiſs all wayward paſſions: ſuch can ſerve 

Only to bear you adverſe from the port. 

Let Magnanimity your courſe conduct, 

For Honour waits on Magnanimity. 

Let Reaſon too your every ſcheme project, 

And dictate to your ear. One counſel I 
Impart: It is an oracle! attend; | 

Keep old blunt Honeſty cloſe by your ſide: 

ce A truſty TAR in every rugged blaſt: 

ct So ſafely ſhall each various ſtorm befriend, 

«© And waft you bounding o'er the deep profound; 
* Oppoſing rocks in vain obſtruct your courſe, 
To lame your paſſage to the realms of love.” 


THE WISE CONDUCT OF | 
HASSAN, KING or GOLCONDA. 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


3 


—_ -- F is the peculiar province of wiſdom to examine with the greateſt 
| attention whatever offers itſelf as fit either to be done, or to be avoided, 
Haſſan, king of Golconda, followed this excellent maxim in the moſt dif- 
ficult conjuncture that can employ the thoughts of an earthly — 


a good huſband and a good father, wavered in the moſt erueluncertainty. 
eldeſt; my favourite ſultaneſs pleads for the ſecond; and T myſelf incline 


ſweet and alluring looks! O thou weak nature, that yieldeſt to my love! 


words, there appeared 1 in all their Tooks a profound ſadneſs. The people 


friend!“ Be not fo much concerned, interrupted the king, you are 


allembly caſt their eyes on the throne, and ſa the three princes ſitting on 
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This king was ſix-ſcote years old, was deſirous of religning his empire, 
and finiſhing his glorious reign, by the choice of a worthy: ſucceſſor. He 
had three ſons by three different women, who were all living; each of 
them pleaded in behalf of her.own ſon; ſo that the king, whowas equally 


© What ſhall I reſolve on?“ faid he to himſelf; The laws declare for the 
for the youngeſt. O too lovely ſultaneſs, I have felt the effects of your 


But neither of you ſhall triumph over the laws; I will die. on the throne, 
that, after my death, the laws may decide the controverſy. : But what ? 
The laws will decide nothing; a cruel war will be kindled between my 
children; my people will be the victim of their ambition, and I owe all to 
my people. O beauteous ſultaneſs! I ought to ſacrifice: you, myſelf, and 
whatever elſe is dear to me; to the good of my ſubjects; I will therefore 
leave them at liberty to chuſe themſelves a ſovereign.” 5 

After theſe reflections, he aſſembled his viſiers, the ables: ng the 
people: I have,” ſaid he to them, one foot on the throne; and the other 
in the grave; but IT would, if it were poſlible, not go down into the abyſs 
of eternity with the crown on my head; its weight oppreſſes and weighs 
me down, I reſign it to you, chuſe for yourſelves a Maſter.” At theſe 


cried out with one voice, Live, long live the king, our father, and our 


my bowels; you can ſuffer nothing, but I muſt feel ſo great a pain as 
would ſhorten my days.” At this, they redoubled their cries, and the aged 
monarch himſelf could not refrain from tears. Think no more,” ſaid he, 
on what you are going to loſe, but conſider what you have ſtill left. The 
princes, my children, have all the qualities that make men great; proclaim 
which of them you think moſt worthy to poſſeſs the throne I reſign.” 

A profound filence ſucceeded their ſighs and lamentations. The whole 


the 
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the ſteps; they admired each of them, and, not liking one more than an- 
other, no man could determine which to chuſe. Then the prime viſier 
approached the throne, and ſpoke in this manner: O wiſe and valiant 
king! May he who draws light out of darkneſs, and from the horrors of 
the night produces a glorious and delightful morning, keep you in his 
holy care, and perpetuate your poſterity! Receive with your accuſtomed 
goodneſs the advice of your faithful ſlave: Let each of your three ſons 
reign three days” only, and we will determine afterwards, fince your 
majeſty is pleaſed to give us leave. Our choice then will be founded on 
judgment; for men are known, when they are in high fortune, and in 
wine. The man is truly wiſe, whom neither the one nor the other of 
them can corrupt.“ . | 

This advice of the grand viſſen Was followed, and orbvakdedd over the 
ſubtle inſinuations of his three wives, who ſaw all their . ren- 
dered vain, and their projects confounded. 1 Giri end 

Accordingly, the eldeſt prince was clothed in e and took the 
ſoptic of government in his hand. His mother counſelled him to be 
affable and liberal, not to alter the form of the government, and to pardon 
criminals. *< By this means,“ ſaid ſhe, you will have all the <ropury for 
you, the king, the nobles, and the people.” 

Inſtructions grounded on ſuch principles f to promiſe; a n 
iſſue. The prince followed them exactly, but his conduct apfeared On 
and affected, which occaſioned ſome diſtruſt. 

The three days of his reign being expired, the ficond prince aſcended 
the throne. His mother gave him oppoſite inſtractions: © Depoſe,” ſaid 
ſhe, © the viſters; baniſh the doctors of the law; raiſe to the higheſt dig- 
8 men of ambitious minds, who, to keep their employments, will vote 
you the throne; and, when you are well ſettled in it, we will recall the 
viſiers and the doctors, whoſe fidelity the riches, which thy ambitious mi- 
niſters ſhall have amaſſed, will ſerve to regain, and to reanimate their zeal. 

This model was followed; but the people dreaded the worſt that could 
happen, from a prince who pretended to the crown, and gave himſelf ſo 
little trouble to deſerve it. 1 
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The king's third ſon took upon him, in his turn, the ſovereign autho- 
rity. He would have no advice from his mother; For though,” ſaid he, 
&« have an infinite reſpect for my mother, and even believe, that ſhe would 
give me no advice but what is founded on reaſon, it would be, at beſt, but 


ſuperfluous. The laws are what I will obſerve; and what is dark and in- 
tricate in them, our wiſe viſiers and learned doctors, all of whom I reſtore 


to their employments, will help me to interpret. 


After he had ſpent the firſt day, and part of the ſecond, in een 
good judges for the people, and old and prudent officers over the ſoldiers, 
the king, his father, ſent ſome of the doctors to examine and put queſ- 


tions to him in public, and to know if he underſtood the laws and the art 


of reigning. One of the doctors aſked him, What perſons a king has 


abſolute need of, to be near his perſon?” He has need,” anſwered the 


prince, © of eight ſorts: Of a prudent viſier; of a general; of a good ſe- 


cretary, who underſtands and can write perfectly well the languages of the 
_ eaſt; of a phyſicianconſummate in the art of healing, and in the know- 


ledge of remedies; of learned doctors to inſtruct him thoroughly in the 


laws; of derviſes capable of explaining to him the obſcure points of his 


religion; and of muficians, who, by the ſweetneſs of their voices, and the 
harmony of their inſtruments, may call back his ſpirits, that ſhall have 
been diſſipated by the application he hath given to affairs of ſtate.” — 
Another doctor ſaid to him, Prince, to what do you compare an empe- 
ror, his viceroys, his ſubjects, his empire, and his enemies?“ An empire,” 


anſwered the Prince, © reſembles a paſture-ground; an emperor a ſhep- 


herd; his ſubjects the ſheep; his viceroys the ſhepherd's dogs; and his 
enemies the wolves.” 


At theſe anſwers of the young prince, the old king of n burſt 


into tears of joy, and ſaid within himſelf, My third fon is the moſt 


learned and moſt worthy of the throne; but, before 1 declare my Ge 

I will know the ſentiments of my people. 
He publiſhed therefore an order for all the inhabitants of the city. to 
appear the next morning in the plain without the walls. He himſelf 
| came 
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came thither, mounted on a ſtately ſteed, attended by his three ſons and 


all his courtiers; and, when he was in the midſt of the people, he ſpoke , 


theſe words: O my fellow-citizens, my relations, my faithful ſubjects! 
Regard not what I am to-day; no man is leſs than me in the ſight of that 
Being who created the univerſe. To-morrow, that is, at the day of judg- 
ment, (which we all believe will come) how many will there be of you, 
who, poſſeſſing high dignities in paradiſe, will rend my garments, and ſay 


to me, © Oh! tyrant! What ills didſt thou make us ſuffer during thy 


| hateful reign!” © Inſtead of anſwering your reproaches, I ſhall remain in 
a ſhameful ſilence, and not dare to regard your irritated looks.“ At theſe 
words, the good old monarch hid his face, while floods of tears ran trick- 
ling down the furrows of his aged cheeks. His ſons and his courtiers, 
after his example, alſo dropped their tears; and all the people were tranſ- 
ported with grief and lamentations. At length the hoary monarch wiped 
away his tears, and proceeded: © O my friends! I am going out of this 
world, to enter into the palace of eternity. I conjure you to. unburthen 
my conſcience of the things you may have to reproach me with, to'the end 
that I may not be ill- treated in my tomb by the evil angels, and that, at 
their departure, they may leave a daughter of paradiſe to continue with me 
till the day of judgment; and now chuſe which of my three ſons you pleaſe 
to ſucceed me. 

All the people cried out, May the days of the king laſt as long as 
the world indures! We have nothing to reproach him with. May that 
Almighty Being, who draws the ſable curtain of the night, and] commands 


the purple rays of the morning to paint the ſummits of the lofty moun-. 


tains, be as well ſatisfied with him, as we are! As to the princes his ſons, 
let his majeſty place which of them he pleaſes on the throne, we will 


readily conſent, and faithfully obey him. But if he abſolutely commands 
us to tell him which of the three we think moſt worthy to fill his Place, 


we confeſs it is the youngeſt.“ 2 
After this declaration, the king returned to the city, and, being come to 
the palace, gave orders for the coronation of the youngeſt prince. Every 
thing being ready, the aged king took the young prince by the hand, and 
Ep made 


Pre — 
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made him afcend the throne: © O my ſon,” ſaid he, take poſſeſſion of a 


dignity, which I gladly reſign to you, and wear-the crown you fo well de- 


' ſerve. But always remember that you are accountable, both to the Lord 
of nature and your country, for every action of your life. A monarch is 
born only for the good of his people. Beware of flattery, it is a rock more 
fatal to princes, than thoſe hid beneath the ſurface of the waves are to 
mariners. Fear nothing but your own conſcience, and aim at nothing 
but the proſperity of the empire, Then ſhall thy throne be eſtabliſhed 
like the everlaſting mountains, and thy virtues applauded in the utmoſt 
regions of the earth. Kings ſhall ſeek thy friendſhip, and ſages drink in- 
ſtruction from thy mouth. The merchant ſhall flouriſh under thy pro- 
tection, and the ſtranger ſojourn ſafely under the ſhadow of the laws. — 
The hearts of the widow and orphan ſhall ſing for joy, and the mouth of 
the infant, in liſping accents, declare thy praiſe” Immediately all the 
people proclaimed him king, and all the nobles congratulated him on his 


aſcenfion to the crown, praying the e to ſhower down bleſſings 
on his reign. 


ANECDOTE. 


As a lame country e was hobbling one morning upon his 
two ſticks, to his noiſy manſion, he was met by a certain nobleman, 
who wiſhed to know his name, and the means by which he procured a 
livelihood, —< My name,” anſwered he, 985 . ; and I am maſter 
of this pariſh,” | 

This anſwer Ether increaſed his Lordſhip's curioſity, and he deſired to 
know in what ſenſe he was maſter of the pariſh? © I am,” anſwered he, 
e the maſter of the children of the pariſh; the children are maſters of the 
mothers; the mothers are the rulers of the fathers; and conſequently I am 
the maſter of the whole pariſh.” His Lordſhip was pleaſed with this lo- 
gical reply, and gave the ſchoolmaſter half-a-guinea, to buy a book with. 


ANECDOTE 
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_ the Rev. Mr. = 
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ANECDOTE 


OF THE DUKE OF NIVERNOIS AND A POOR CLERGYMAN. 


HEN the Duke of Nivernois was acc in England, he was 
going down to Lord Townſhend's ſeat in Norfolk, on a private 


W 


viſit, quite en diſhabille, and with only one ſervant, when he was obliged, 


from a very heavy ſhower of rain, to ſtop at a farm-houſe in the way. 
The maſter of the houſe was a clergyman, who, to a poor curacy, added 
the care of a few ſcholars in the neighbourhood, which, in all, might make 
his living about $0l. a year, and which was all he had to maintain a wife 
and fix children, When the Duke alighted, the clergyman, not knowing 
his rank, begged him to come in and dry himſelf, which the other accepted, 
by borrowing a pair of old worſted ſtockings and ſlippers of him, and 
warming himſelf by a good fire. After ſome converſation, the Duke ob- 


ſerved an old cheſs-board hanging up, and as he was paſſionately fond of 
that game, he aſked the clergyman whether he could play? The other told 


him he could, pretty tolerably ; but found it very difficult, in that part 


of the country, to get an antagoniſt. * I am your man, ſays the Duke. 


«© With all my heart,” ſays the parſon, and if you'll flay and eat pot-luck, 
l try if I can't beat you.” The day continuing rainy, the Duke accepted 
his offer; when the parſon played ſo much better, that he won every 
game. This was ſo far from fretting the Duke, that he was highly 
pleaſed to meet a man who could give him ſuch entertainment at his fa- 
vourite game. He accordingly enquired into the ſtate of his family 


affairs, and juſt taking a memorandum of his addreſs, without diſcover- 
ing his title, thanked him, and departed. Some months paſſed over, and 
the clergyman never thought any thing of the matter; when, one even- 


ing, a footman in laced livery rode up to the door, and preſented him 
with the following billet: ** The Duke of Nivernois's compliments wait o 
„and, as a remembrance for the good drubbing he gave 


An at cheſs, begs that he would accept of the living 3 , worth 400l. 
P p 2 | per 
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per annum, and that he will wait on his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle on Friday 
next, to thank him for the ſame.” The good parſon was ſometime before he 
could imagine it any thing more than a jeſt, and was not for going; but 
as his wife inſiſted on his trying, he came up to town, and found the con- 
tents of the billet literally true, to his unſpeakable ſatisfaction. 


ANECDOTE 


OF. THE LATE SIR WILLIAM STANHOPE, 


© mnt gentleman coming out of Drury-lane play-houſe, with a lady 
under his arm, was met by a couple of bucks, who took ſome liber- 
ties, not very acceptable to the lady, or her protector. 

Sir WILLIAM, whoſe courage was equal to his gallantry, immediately 

called upon the gentlemen to anſwer for their miſconduct. 
One of the heroes ſteps forward, and ſays, “ Sir, the oy. wearing arti- 
_ ficial colour on her cheeks, we looked upon as fair game.“ Sir William's 
reply, and his ſubſequent conduct, did honour to his prowels and plain 
ſincerity. 

« Gentlemen,” ſaid he, J may have istein the roſes on the lady's 
cheeks for the ornaments of pure and ſimple nature; I ſhall be happy, if, 
by your means, I ſhall be cured of my illuſion. But I ſwear, by God, 
you ſhall never evade me, until I hal have * proved the truth or fal- 
lacy of your aſſertion. 


te Retire with me, continues Sir William, © to the Roſe Tavern; there 
the experiment ſhall be made.” 


To the Roſe they repaired—cold and hot water were called for, and 
applied with a napkin, ſmeared with ſoap and pomatum. Obſtinate nature 
prevailed - the roſes did not fade, but bloomed more in the operation. 


'The 


1 

The bucks were convinced they begged pardon for their tranſgreſſ ions, 
and wiſhed to depart in peace. 

“Not ſo,” ſays Sir William, © You have been ſatisfied, and ſo will I. 
The lady has undergone the ordeal, and ſhe has come from it pure and 
unpolluted. My part I have yet to act: You muſt, on your knees, alk 
the lady's pardon.” They did ſo. 

Nov, gentlemen,” ſaid Sir William, do not bluſh at your paſt con- 
duct; the liberty you took was not only juſtifiable, but even proper, if, at 
your own riſk, you ran the peril of the proof. If I had proved her a pi#, 
the moſt odious and perfidious of all impoſtors, I ſhould, in the language 
of Othello, © have whiſtled her off, and let her down the wind, a prey to for- 
tune; but as ſhe is pure from that w—ſh contagion, I infiſt on your ſup- 
ping, and drinking a bottle of Burgundy with the offended innocent and 
her protector.” 


THE PASSING YEAR. 
HOUGH leafleſs woods, though barren fields, 
The penſive eye delightful meet; 
Though few the charms fair nature yields, 
Where winter ſteps with frozen feet. 


Yet now, with ſlow but certain pace, 
Again returns the circling year, 

And ſoon renew'd with ſofter grace, 
The genial ſeaſon ſhall appear. 


While yet, with angry clouds o ercaſt, 
The ſullen tempeſt, frequent roars, 
And iſſuing oft the nit'rous blaſt, 


Cloſe binds up nature's balmy ſtores; 
| While 


T. 
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While yet, to fix'd, unerring laws, 


Obedient lays the landſcape wide, 
The moral leſſon wiſdom draws 
From ſcenes which folly ſtrives to hide. 


Man's pictur'd life ſhe ſees in each. 
Succeſſive ſeaſon, as it flies; 


What knowledge can the ſages teach 


Like that the yassiNG YEAR ſupplies? 


Yet, blind to plainer truths, abroad 


Through endleſs labyrinths we roam, 
To ſeek, in learning's devious road, 
The gem we always have at home. 


In nature's page, more fully ſeen, . .. 
Life's uſeful leſſons open lie; 

No fruitleſs comments intervene, 
To lead from truth the enquiring eye. 


And, ſee, Religion, dropping low 
The chain of univerſal love, 

For virtue's humble toils below, 
Aſſigns eternal joys above. 


— 
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HEROIC VALOUR. 


HE following inſtance of heroic valour, and inviolable attachment, 

occurred in the year 1769, during the war between the Turks and 
_ Caraman Pacha, who had a command in one of the actions 
near Choczim, having gone to meet the Grand Viſir on his march, that 
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General (fof what real or ſuppoſed offence is unknown) flew into a moſt 
violent paſſion, and immediately ordered his head to be cut off. 

The unfortunate Pacha endeavoured to retire, and, at the ſame time 
drawing his ſword, defended himſelf bravely; but, being ſoon ſurrounded 
and overborne by numbers, was cut to pieces. | 
In the mean time, his ſelictar or ſword-bearer, fired with rage and in- 
dignation at the ſituation of his maſter, ſuddenly drew a piſtol, with which 
he attempted to ſhoot the Viſir. It happened fortunately for the Viſir, 

that a faithful domeſtic, having ſeen the motion of the ſelictar's arm, 
ſtepped ſuddenly between his maſter and the ſhot, which he received in n his 
own 92 and fell dead at his feet. 


THE 
LADIES MISERY, 
IN A 


SUMMER . RETIREMENT. 


PHE fe ſeaſon of the year is now come, in which the theatres are ſhut, 
and the card-tables forſaken; the regions of luxury are for a while 
unpeopled, and pleaſure leads out her votaries to groves and gardens, to 
ſtill ſcenes and erratic gratifications. Thoſe ho have paſſed many 
months in a continual tumult of diverſion ; who have never opened their 
eyes in the morning, but upon ſome new appointments, nor ſlept at night 
without a dream of dances, muſic and good hands, or ſoft ſighs and 
humble ſupplications; muſt now retire to diſtant provinces, where the 
ſyrens of flattery are ſcarcely to be heard, where beauty ſparkles without 
praiſe or envy, and wit is repeated only by the echo, 

| A 3 
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As I think it one of the moſt important duties of ſocial benevolence to 
give warning of the approach of calamity, when by timely prevention it 
may be turned aſide, or by preparatory meaſures be more eaſily endured, 
I cannot feel the increaſing warmth, or obſerve the lengthening days, 


without conſidering the condition of my fair readers, who are now pre- 


paring to leave all that has ſo long filled up their hours, all from which 
they have been accuſtomed to hope for delight; and who, till faſhion pro- 


claims the liberty of returning to the ſeats of mirth and elegance, muſt | 
endure the rugged ſquire, the ſober houſewife, the loud huntſman, or the 


formal parſon, the roar of obſtreperous jollity, or the dullneſs of pruden- 
tial inſtruction; without any retreat, but to the gloom of ſolitude, where 
they will yet find greater inconveniences, and muſt learn, however 1 un- 
willingly, to endure themſelves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be ſaid to roll on with a 
ſtrong and rapid current; they float along from pleaſure to pleaſure, with- 
out the trouble of regulating their own motions, and purſue the courſe of 


the ſtream in all the felicity of inattention; content that they find them- 


ſelves in progreſſion, and careleſs whither they are going. But the months 
of ſummer are a kind of ſleeping ſtagnation without wind or tide, where 
they are left to force themſelves forward by their own labour, and to di- 
rect their paſſage by their own ſkill; and where, if they have not ſome 
internal principle of activity, they muſt be ſtranded upon ſhallows, or lie 
torpid in a perpetual calm. 

There are indeed ſome to whom this univerſal diſſolution of gay ſoci- 
eties affords a welcome opportunity of quitting, without diſgrace, the poſt 
which they have found themſelves unable to maintain, and of ſeeming to 
retreat, only at the call of nature, from aſſemblies where, after a ſhort 
triumph of unconteſted ſuperiority, they are overpowered by ſome in- 
truder of ſofter elegance or ſprightlier vivacity. By theſe, hopeleſs of vic- 
tory, and yet aſhamed to confeſs a conqueſt, the ſummer 1s regarded as a 
releaſe from the fatiguing ſervice of celebrity, a diſmiſſion to more; certain 


Joys and a ſafer empire. 7 now ſolace themſelves with the influence 
Which 
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which they ſhall obtain, where they have no rival to fear; and with the 
luſtre which they. {hall effuſe, when nothing can be ſeen of brighter ſplen- 
dour. They imagine, while they are preparing for their journey, the 
admiration with which the ruſtics will croud about them; plan the laws a 
of a new aſſembly, or contrive to delude provincial ignorance with a fic- = 
titious mode. A thouſand pleaſing expectations ſwarm in the fancy, _ | | Ui 
and all the approaching weeks are filled with diſtinctions, honours, and 16 
authority. | 1 ö 
But others, who have lately entered the world, or have yet had no 
proofs of its inconſtancy and deſertion, are cut off, by this cruel interrup- 
tion, from the enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed to loſe four 
months in inactive obſcurity. Many complaints do vexation and deſire 
extort from theſe exiled tyrants of the town againſt the inexorable ſun, 
who purſues his courſe without any regard to love or beauty, and viſits 


either tropic at the ſtated time, whether ſhunned or courted, deprecated at 
or amplered..  -. | 1 

To them who leave the places of enki reſort in he full bloom of re- | ; 60 
putation, and withdraw from admiration, courtſhip, ſubmiſſion, and i 
applauſe; a rural triumph can give nothing equivalent. The praiſe of i 


who have been accuſtomed to more important conqueſts, and more valu- \ - 
able panegyrics. Nor indeed ſhould the powers which have made havock 
in the theatres, or borne down rivalry in courts, be degraded to a mean 
attack upon the untravelled heir, or 1gnoble conteſt with the ruddy 
milk-maid. 

How then muſt four long months be worn away ? Four months in 
which there will be no routs, no ſhews, no ridottos; in which viſits muſt 
be regulated by the weather, and aſſemblies will depend upon the moon! - 
The Platoniſis imagine, that the future puniſhment of thoſe who have in 
this life debaſed their reaſon by ſubjection to their ſenſes, and have pre- 
ferred the groſs gratifications of lewdneſs and luxury, to the pure and 
{ſublime felicity of virtue and contemplation, will e from the predo- 


24 8 minance 


: 
; | | | 
1gnorance, and the ſubjection of weakneſs, are little regarded by beauties | 1 
N | 
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minance and ſolicitations of the ſame appetites, i in a ſtate which can fur- 
niſh no means of appeaſing them. I cannot but ſuſpect that this month, 
bright with ſunſhine, and fragrant with perfumes; this month, which 
covers the meadows with verdure, and decks the gardens with all the mix- 
tures of colorific radiance; this month, from which the man of fancy ex- 
pects new infuſions of imagery, and the naturaliſt new ſcenes of obſerva- 


tion; this month—will chain down multitudes to the Platonic penance of 
deſire, without enjoyment, and hurry them from the higheſt ſatisfactions, 


which they have yet learned to conceive, into a ſtate of hopeleſs wiſhes and 
pining recollection, where the eye of vanity will look round for admira- 
tion to no purpoſe, and the hand of avarice ſhutfle cards in a bower with 


_ ineffectual dexterity. 


From the tediouſneſs of this melancholy ſuſpenſion of life, I would 
willingly preſerve thoſe who are expoſed to it only by inexperience; who 
want not inclination to wiſdom or virtue, though they have been diſſi- 
pated by negligence, or miſled by example; and who would gladly find 


the way to rational happineſs, though it ſhould be neceſſary to ſtruggle 


with habit, and abandon faſhion. To theſe many arts of ſpending time 
might be recommended, which would neither ſadden the preſent hour with 
wearineſs, nor the future with repentance. 

It would ſeem impoſſible to a ſolitary ſpeculatiſt, that a human being 
can want employment. To be born in ignorance with a capacity of 
knowledge, and to be placed in the midſt of a world filled with variety, 
perpetually preſſing upon the ſenſes, and irritating curioſity, is ſurely a ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity againſt the languiſhment of inattention. Novelty is indeed 
neceſſary to preſerve eagerneſs and alacrity; but art and nature have ſtores 
inexhauſtible by human intellects; and every moment produces ſome- 
thing new to him, who has quickened his faculties by diligent obſervation. 

Some ſtudies, for which the country and the ſummer afford peculiar 
opportunities, I ſhall perhaps endeavour to recommend in a future eſſay; 
but if there be any apprehenſion not apt to admit unaccuſtomed ideas, or 
any attention ſo ſtubborn and inflexible, as not eaſily to bogey with new 

| directions, 


1 


directions, even theſe obſtructions cannot exclude the pleaſure of applica- 
tion; for there is a higher and nobler employment, to which all faculties 
are adapted by him who gave them. The duties of Religion, ſincerely and 
regularly performed, will always be ſufficient to exalt the meaneſt, and to 
exerciſe the higheſt underſtanding. That mind will never be vacant, 
which is frequently recalled by ſtated duties to meditations on eternal in- 


tereſts; nor can any hour be long, which is ſpent in obtaining ſome new 
qualifications for celeſtial happineſs, 


TO THE MEMORY OP 


JOHN HOWARD, Es. * 


— 


FF from your eye compaſſion s lacid tear | 
E'er ſhed its ſainted gem on virtue's bier; 
If ſad, ye've ſeen, amid the church- yard gloom, 
The crawling ivy claſp the good man's tomb; 
And if ye then have mourn'd, O! now beſtow 
A ſigh for HI, who was the friend of woe! 
By mercy led from childhood to the grave, 
He ſought. to comfort, and he toil'd to ſave; 
To help the wretched was his honeſt pride, 
For them alone he liv'd—for them ns DED! 
Yes, ſuch was HowWARD, who, alas! no more 
Shall with his influence cheer his native ſhore; 
No more each priſon's dark receſſes ſeek, 
To wipe the ſcalding drop from ſorrow's cheek; 
No more to guilt his healing hope impart, 
Or calm the workings of the widow's heart. 
In a far diſtant land he fell, remov'd | 
From thoſe who honour” d him,- and thoſe who lovd; 
| f . You 
” ald Ae oe vale, | ; rot 1726, Ard 17 190. 
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Pet, full of well-earn'd fame, he ſunk to reſt, 
By all his country's praiſe and wiſhes bleſt: 
And ſure, as long as time itſelf ſhall laſt, 
The mem'ry of his deeds can ne'er be paſt; 
Though EnGLand's glory ſwell from age to age, 
And fill with excellence th' hiſtorian's page— 
Still 'midſt her heroes and her kings ſhall ſhine, 
With luſtre unimpair'd, this man divine] 
Still future realms ſhall to his worth decree, 
Thy matchleſs meed, benign humanity ! 
For not alone to ALBION's iſle confin'd— 
His glowing boſom felt for ALL MANKIND. 
Patient he wander'd on from coaſt to coaſt, 
The world's great patriot, and ſublimeſt boaſt; 
O'er the Turx's barb'rous plain he ſcatter'd light, 
To pierce th' obſcurity of mental night; 
Mongſt plagues and famine ev'ry ill ſuſtain'd, 
And what himſelf might undergo—diſdain'd. 
Compos'd, yet firm, beneath the frozen ſkies, 
Where ruthleſs Russ1Aa's wildeſt tempeſt flies, 
With philanthropic courſe he dar'd to roam, 
Till nEAveN, approving, call'd z#s angel home! 
BxrIToNs, by this rever'd example taught, 
Shall wider ſpread the tenderneſs of thought; 
To ſoothe his ſpirit, pour the fervent vow, 
And with the cypreſs twine the laurel bough. 
So ſhall contemplation round diffuſe 
Celeſtial pity's vivifying dews; 
So ſhall triumphant ſympathy aſſuage 
The throbs of anguiſh, and the threats of rage; 
With with'ring frown each ſelfiſh ſoul appall, 
And make benignant How aps of us all. 


A REMARK= 
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A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


* worn out in the ſervice of France, was reduced without a 

penſion; by continual labour he procured a ſcanty pittance, which 
ſcarcely kept in motion the pulſe of life. He complained not, nor did he 
repine at the will of Providence; having never deviated from the paths of 
honour, he knew not ſhame, whilſt the idea of conſcious merit heightened 
the bluſh of modeſty. 7 | | 

With the coarſeſt food he had been content, and with a mind reſigned 
to heaven, he had eaten the blackeſt bread with cheerfulneſs, were it not 
that a wife and three ſmall children ſhared his wretchedneſs. Is this, ho- 
nour, thy recompence? Is this the reward for toil, for danger, for ſervice? - 

Fortune once led him by the hand, —fortune was fickle;—yet ſhe placed 
his ſon, a youth, in Pecole militaire—himſelf had ſolicited a penſion, but 
not having the means to continue the neceſſary attendance which greatneſs 
required, he abandoned his application, and retired from the world to con- 
tent and poverty. He knew mankind, therefore he was not ſurprized that 

his miſery ſhould baniſh friendſhip. 

At Pecole militaire, his fon might command every convenience that 
could improve the comforts of life, and the moſt ſumptuous table was 
prepared for his repaſt; yet amidſt all this noble proviſion a viſible inqui- 
etude appeared on the countenance of the youth, and the ſtrongeſt per- 
ſuaſion could not prevail on him to taſte.of any thing, except the coarſeſt 
bread and a draught of water. An abſtinence of this kind, amidſt all the 
allurements of ſo many temptations, was regarded by the maſters as a 
very fingular circumſtance; the Duke de Choiſeul was informed of an 
incident ſo uncommon, he ordered the youth before him, and aſked the 
reaſon, of his forbearance. The boy, with a manly fortitude, rephed,— 
«© Sir, when I had the honour of being admitted to the protection of this. 
royal foundation, my £ father conducted me hither. We came on foot; on 


Our 
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our journey, the demands of nature were relieved by bread and water! 1 
was received, my father bleſſed me, and returned to the protection of a 
helplefs wife and family; as long as I can remember, bread of the blackeſt 
kind, with water, has been their daily ſubſiſtence, and even that is earned 
by labour of every kind which honour does not forbid. To this fare, Sir, 
my father is returned; therefore, whilſt he, my mother, and ſiſters, are 
compelled to endure ſuch wretchedneſs, is it poſſible that I can enjoy the 
bounteous plenty of my gracious king? The Duke felt his tale of na- 
ture ; gave the boy three louis d'ors for pocket-money, and promiſed that 
he would order his father a penſion. . The youth, enraptured at this be- 
nevolent aſſurance, beſeeched the Duke's permiſſion to go immediately to 
his father with the joyful tidings. The Duke aſſured him that it ſhould 
be carried by an expreſs. The boy then took the three louis d'ors, and 
begged theſe might be ſent, for they would be uſeful to his deareſt rela- 
tions; and whilſt they were in want, he could have no enjoyment, even of 
the king's treaſures. Such 1s the ſenſibility that harmonizes the ſoul, and 
gives it the niceſt tone of benevolence, and univerſal commiſeration. 
And, Choiſeul, if thy name be tranſmitted to poſterity, with every virtue 
that it merits, this inſtance of thy juſtice and humanity will dignify the 
nobleſt action of thy life. Happy Louis, who had a miniſter ſuſceptible 
of ſuch tender ſenſations. Happy Choiſeul! who had a virtuous prince 
to encourage the indulgence of them. The miniſter failed not in his 
word. He brought forth indigent merit from diſtreſs, and the boy is 
now grown up an ornament to human nature, and is one of the beſt offi- 
cers in the ſervice of France. 


— a 


—— 


OLD ENGLISH ANECDOTES. 


N the time of Nero, when we could no longer bear the "PREP 'bon- 
dage, Boadicea- animated the Britons to abe it off, and concluded 
thus: —“ Let the Romans, who are no better than hares and foxes, un- 


derſtand, 
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derſtand, that they make a wrong match with wolves and greyhounds.“ 
As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe let a hare out from her lap as a token of the fearful- 
neſs of the Romans. The ſucceſs of the battle however proved otherwiſe. 


22 the reign of Severus, no leſs than three thouſand women 
were accuſed of adultery at Rome, at which time Julia the empreſs, 
in a converſation with Argetocax, a Britiſh lady, condemned the females 
of Britain, for not conducting themſelves: towards our ſex in the manner 
of the Roman women. The reply was, We indeed live with the beſt 
and braveſt men openly, and therefore may be cenſured; but how much 
more do you merit cenſure, who are familiar with the moſt baſe and vile 
companions ſecretly. 5 5 


ONSTANTINE, the ſon of Conſtantinus Clorus the Emperor, in en- 

deavouring to diſſuade a man from covetouſneſs, drew with his lance, 

the length and breadth of a man's grave, faying, This is all that thou 
ſhalt have, when thou ſhalt be dead, if happily thou canſt get as much. 


DWARD the Confeſſor, one afternoon lying in his bed with EE cur- <A 

tains drawn round about him, a poor pilfering courtier entered his 
nb where finding the king's caſket open, which Hugoline his 
chamberlain had forgot to ſhut, he took out as much money as he could 
well carry, and went away. But inſatiable avarice brought him a ſecond 
time, and a third, on which the king, who lay ſtill, and pretended not to 
ſee, began to ſpeak, and bade him retire as quick as poſſible, for, “if 
Hugoline diſcovered him, he was not only likely to loſe what he had 

gotten, 
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gotten, but alſo to ſtretch on an halter.” The fellow was no ſooner gone, 
but Hugoline came in, and ſeeing the caſket open, and almoſt empty, was 
much agitated. The king, however, endeavoured to relieve his mind, and 
aſſured him, that he who had it, needed it more than they did.” 


- 


EWARD, the brave Earl of Northumberland, feeling, in his ſickneſs, 
that he drew near his end, quitted his bed, and put on his armour, 


ſaying, * that it became not a man to die like a beaſt:” on which he died 


ſtanding—an act as heroic as it was fingular. 


F ——— - — 


HEN the ſame Seward underſtood that his ſon, whom he had ſent 

into the ſervice againſt the Scotch, was ſlain, he demanded whe- 

ther his wounds were in the fore or hind parts of his body; and, being 

informed in the forepart, replied, ** I am Tejoiced to hear it, and with no 
other kind of death to befall me or mine,” 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE 


OF CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN. (A, 1947 - 


«Pain 925990 and inflexible conſtancy formed the baſis of this monarch's 


character. In his tendereſt years he gave inſtances of both. When 
he was yet ſcarce ſeven years old, being at dinner with the queen his mo- 
ther, intending to give a bit of bread to a great dog he was fond of, this 
"RE animal ſnapped too n at the morſel, and bit his hand in a 
terrible 
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terrible manner. The wound bled copiouſly ; but our young hero, with- 
out offering to cry, or take the leaſt notice of his misfortune, endeavoured 
to conceal what had happened, leſt his dog ſhould be brought into trouble, 
and wrapped his bloody hand in the napkin. The queen perceiving that 
he did not eat, aſked him the reaſon; he contented himſelf with replying, 
that he thanked her, he was not hungry. T hey thought he was taken 
ill, and repeated their ſolicitations. But all was in vain, though he was 
already grown pale with the loſs of blood. An officer who attended at 
table, at laſt perceived it; for Charles would ſooner have died than be- 
trayed his dog, which, he knew, intended no injury. 


A CHINESE ANECDOTE. 


HE laſt Emperor of China was one of the greateſt monarchs of his 
age, and for nothing more celebrated than the rigour and ſtrictneſs 

of his juſtice; but he was warm in his purſuits of pleaſure, and impatient 
of interruption, when his mind was intent upon 1t. The viceroy of one 
of the provinces of that vaſt empire that lay moſt remote from the impe- 
rial city, had wrongfully confiſcated the eſtate of an honeſt merchant, and 
reduced his family to the extremeſt miſery. The poor man found means 
to travel as far as to the emperor's court, and carried back with him a 
letter to the viceroy, commanding him to reſtore the goods which he had 
taken ſo illegally. Far from obeying this command, the viceroy put the 
merchant in priſon; but he had the good fortune to eſcape, and went once 
more to the capital, where he caſt himſelf at the emperor's feet, who treated 
him with much humanity, and gave orders that he ſhould have another 
letter. The merchant wept at this reſolution, and repreſented how in- 
effectual the firſt had proved, and the reaſon he had to fear that the ſecond 
would be as little regarded. The emperor, who had been ſtopped by this 
e as he was going with much haſte to dine in the apartments of 
R r a favourite 
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a favourite lady, grew a little diſcompoſed, and anſwered with ſome emo- 
tion, © I can do no more than ſend my commands; and if he refuſes to 
obey them, put thy foot upon his neck.” | © implore your majeſty's 
compaſiion,” replied the merchant, holding faſt the emperor's robe, © his 
power is too mighty for my weakneſs, and your juſtice preſcribes a re- 
medy, which your wiſdom has never examined.” The emperor had, by 
this time, recollected himſelf, and raifing the merchant from the ground, 
ſaid, © You are in the right; to complain of him was your part, but it is 
mine to ſee him puniſhed. I will appoint commiſſioners to go back with 
you, and make ſearch into the grounds of his proceeding, with power, if 
they find him guilty, to deliver him into your hands, and leave you vice- 


roy in his ſtead: for ſince you have taught me how to govern, you muft 
be able to govern for me. 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE 


OF DR. DIMSDALE 8 INOCULATION SHE. THE en OF RUSSIA. 


ua Re a r—_— 


HEN Count „ the Ruffan dor, ſent for Dr. 
8 to aſk him if he would go to Ruſſia to inoculate the 
Empreſs, he replied in the affirmative, if his Excellency would inſure him. 
4000l. The ambaſſador replied, that he could not make any ſuch pro- 
miſe, but did not doubt that his miſtreſs would reward his merit with her 
uſual lberality and generoſity. His excellency then aſked Dr. 8 if 
he knew Dr. Dimſdale, to which he replied, he did; the miniſter conti- 
nued, he had read a treatiſe the Doctor had written on inoculation, and 
if his practice was as ſucceſsful as his theory was plauſible, he muſt be a 
very able phyſician.” Upon Dr. Dimſdale's coming to town, Dr. S 
acquainted him that the Ruſſian ambaſſador had made a favourable men- 
tion of him, and would be glad to ſee him. Dr. Dimſdale accordingly 
waited upon Count Czernichew, who propoſed to him the voyage, and his 
0 | miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs for the patient, and aſked the Doctor what were his terms. Dr. 
Dimſdale, though a quaker, was ſo polite as to ſay, he ſhould not pretend 
to preſcribe terms to ſo great a princeſs as the Empreſs of Ruſſia, as he 
was convinced of her magnanimity and beneficence, and ſhould leave the 
recompence entirely to her majeſty. | 
Dr. Dimſdale repaired to Peterſburgh, and after a ſhort time f 
the Czarina, when the ſymptoms were as favourable as poſſible. He was 
not, however, without ſome apprehenſions from her corpulency, that a 
fever, or ſome other diſorder, might enſue. She had been inoculated about 
ten days, when one morning, very early, prince Gallitzin, a near relation 
to the general who commanded againſt the Turks, and one of the principal 
officers of her majeſty's houſhold, came to the doctor, and told him, he 
muſt accompany them immediately, his coach and fix being in waiting. 
The Doctor was ſtill in bed; but the prince told him, he muſt immediately 
dreſs and come with him. A panic ſtruck the doctor, and he immediately 
concluded that his fate was baniſhment for life to Siberia, in conſequence 
of ſome unlucky ſymptom that had appeared on the Czarina; and this 
opinion was ſtill more ſtrongly corroborated by the ſilence the prince ob- 
ſerved for near a dozen miles. At length the coach ſtopped, and a genera! 
tremor ſeized the doctor, when he perceived the empreſs coming running 
to him in an Amazonian dreſs, in full health. She preſented him with a 
fowling-piece, to take the pleaſure of ſhooting; adding, that as he had 
been laviſh in his praiſes of the excellence of his countrymen in that di- 
verſion, ſhe had taken this opportunity to let him partake of the ſport ; 
which they did, after ſhe had rallied him ſmartly upon his fn ter- 
rors and apprehenſions. 
It were needleſs to add how magnificently, nobly, and generouſly, the 
Czarina rewarded the Doctor, as his honours, titles, and preſents, have been 
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ANECDOTE 
or THE DOWNING FAMILY, 


* late Sir George Downing, of Gamlingay in Cambridge, bart. had 
left his eſtate to the late Sir Jacob Garrard, and his heirs male; and 
for want of ſuch iſſue, to the Rev. Mr. Peters, late lecturer of St. Clements 
Danes, and his heirs male; both of whom having died without iſſue, the 
eſtate was to be applied towards founding a college in Cambridge. The 
original of the family was Dr. Calybeat Downing, one of the preachers in 
the rebel army, and a great man with the Rump; and his ſon, afterwards 
Sir George Downing, and the firſt baronet of the family, was made envoy 
from Cromwell to the States-General, and got a great eſtate, owing to the 
following incident. When King Charles the Second was travelling in 
diſguiſe in Holland, to viſit the queen mother, attended only by Lord 
Falkland, and putting up at an inn, after he had been there ſome time, the 


landlord came in to theſe ſtrangers, and ſaid there was a beggar man at 
the door, very ſhabbily dreſſed, who was very importunate to be admitted 


to them; on which the king ſeemed to be ſurprized, and after ſpeaking to 
Lord Falkland, bid the landlord admit him. As ſoon as this beggar-man 
entered, he pulled off his beard, (which he had put on for a diſguiſe) 
fell on his knees, and ſaid he was Mr. Downing, the reſident from Oliver 
Cromwell; that he had received advice of this intended viſit from his 
majeſty to the queen, and that if he ventured any farther, he would be 
_ aſſaſſinated; and begged ſecrecy of the king, for that his life depended 
upon 1t, and departed. The king was amazed at this, and ſaid to Lord 
Falkland, how could this be known ; there were but you and the queen 
knew of it; therefore the queen muſt have mentioned this to ſomebody, 
who gave advice of 1t to his enemies. However, the king returned back, 
whereby the defign was prevented. Upon this, after the reſtoration, 
Mr. George Downing was rewarded, made a baronet, and farmer of the 
cuſtoms, &c. &c. whereby this large eſtate was raiſed. 


THE 
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THE FATAL EFFECTS OP 


HATRED axv PASSION. * 


OHN de Medici, when young, was made a cardinal through his fa- 

ther's intereſt; but never could conciliate to himſelf the affection or 
friendſhip of his brother Garcias, who was known to be of a furious, vin- 
dictive diſpoſition. One day the two brothers, while at hunting, found 
theraſelves alone in following the chace, far removed from all their atten- 
dants; and Garcias took that opportunity of quarrelling with his brother, 
whom he ſtabbed to the heart with his dagger. He then rejoined his com- 
pany, without diſcovering, in his countenance or manner, the ſmalleſt 
emotion, as if any thing extraordinary had happened. The cardinal's 
horſe, however, returning without his rider, the company, by tracing 
back the prints of his hoofs, diſcovered the place where John lay mur- 
dered. His body being carried to Florence, the grand duke, his father, 
ordered that the circumſtance of the murder ſhould be concealed; and 
gave out that his ſon died of an apoplectic fit, while he was hunting. He 
then ordered the dead body to be conveyed into an inner apartment, and 
ſending for Garcias, to whoſe malignant diſpoſition he was no ſtranger, 
he taxed him with the murder. The youth denied it at firſt with great 


warmth, and in the ſtrongeſt manner; but being introduced into the room 


where the body lay, it is ſaid to have bled {very poſſibly by chance) at his 
approach. He then threw himſelf at his father's feet, and confeſſed the. 
charge. The father, who had reſolved on the part he was to act, ſolemnly 
deſired his fon to prepare for death; adding, that he ought to account it 
a happineſs, that he was about to loſe that life, of which his crime had 
rendered him unworthy, by no other hand than that of him who gave it. 
He then plucked out of his ſheath the dagger with which Garcias had 
murdered the cardinal, and which till hung by his ſide, and plunging it 
into his boſom, he fell dead by his brother's ſide. This dreadful cataſ- 
troghe happened in 1562, when the cardinal was no more than eighteen, 
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and Garcias fifteen years of age. The father ordered the facts to be con- 


cealed; and all but they from whom it could not be concealed, believed the 
two brothers died of a peſtilential diſtemper, which then raged at Florence. 


To give this report authenticity, both bodies were buried with great pomp, 
and a funeral oration was pronounced over that of Garcias. This tra- 
gedy, however, proved fatal to the mother, who was ſo affected with the 
death of her two ſons, that ſhe ſurvived them but a few days. 


AN INSTANCE OF 


TURKISH JUSTICE. 


A Croce of the city of Smyrna had a ſon, who with the help of the 
little learning the country could afford, roſe to the poſt of naib, or 
deputy of the cadi, or mayor of the city, and as ſuch viſited the markets, 
and inſpected the weights and meaſures of all retail dealers. One day, as 
this officer was going his rounds, the neighbours, who knew enough of 
his father's character to ſuſpect that he might ſtand in need of the cau- 


tion, adviſed him to move his weights, for fear of the worſt; but the old 


cheat depending on his relation to the inſpector, and ſure, as he thought, 


that his ſon would not expoſe him to a public affront, laughed at their 


advice, and ſtood very calmly at his ſhop door, waiting for his coming. 
The naib, however, was well aſſured of the diſhoneſty and unfair dealing 
of his father, and reſolved to detect his villainy, and make an example of 
him. Accordingly he ſtopped at the door, and ſaid coolly to him, Good 
man, fetch out your weights, that we may examine them.” Inſtead of 
obeying, the grocer would fain have put it off with a laugh, but was ſoon 
convinced his ſon was ſerious, by hearing him order the officers to ſearch 
his ſhop, and ſeeing them produce the inſtruments of his fraud, which, 

after an impartial examination, were openly condemned and broken to 


pieces. 
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pieces. His ſhame and confuſion, however, he hoped would plead with a 
ſon to excuſe him all farther puniſhment of his crime: but even this, 
though entirely arbitrary, the naib made as ſevere as for the moſt indif- 
ferent offender, for he fentenced him to a fine of fifty piaſtres, and to re- 
ceive a baſtinado of as many blows on the ſoles of his feet. All this was 


executed on the ſpot, after which the naib, leaping from his horſe, threw - 
himſelf at his feet, and watering them with his tears, addreſſed him thus: 


Father, I have diſcharged my duty to my God, my ſovereign, and my 
country, as well as my ſtation; permit me now, by my reſpect and ſubmiſ- 
ſion, to acquit the debt I owe a parent. Juſtice is blind—it is the power 
of God on earth—it has no regard to father or ſon God and our neigh- 
bours' rights, are above the ties of nature—you had offended againſt the 
laws of juſtice, you deſerved this puniſhment—you would, in the end, 
have received it from ſome other. I am ſorry it was your fate to have re- 
ceived it from me. My conſcience would not ſuffer me to act otherwiſe; 
behave better for the future, and inſtead of blaming, pity my being re- 
duced to ſo cruel a neceſſity. This done, he mounted his horſe again, 


and then continued his journey, amidſt the acclamations and praiſes of the 


whole city for ſo extraordinary a piece of juſtice; report of which being 


made to the Sublime Port, the ſultan advanced him to the poſt of cadi; 


from whence, by. degrees, he roſe to the dignity of mufti, who is the 
head of both religion and law among the Turks. 


ANECDOTE or NELL GWYN. 


FTER the e death of f Charles II. Lord W 
of Mrs. E. Gwyn, „ made propoſals of rharriage to her; at firſt ſhe 
—_ him about it, but finding him not only very ſerious, but very preſs- 
ing in the buſineſs, ſhe replied, No, my lord, it is not fit the dog thould. 
he where the lion ſlept. ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE 
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OF ADDISON, STEELE, AND SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, 


HE character of Sir Roger de Coverley in the Spectator, is univerſally 
5 known to have been drawn by the pen of Mr. Appison. When in 

one of the papers, he had brought Sir Roger to town, he left him for a 
day in the hands of Sir RIcHARD STEELE, and he, not quite ſo ſcrupulous 
as his friend Appison, made the good-humoured knight perambulate 
Covent-garden with a nymph of the compliant kind. This angered 
Appison exceedingly; he called upon STEELE, and told him, that he 
had deſtroyed that conſiſtency of character which he had been ſo anxious 
to preſerve.” 

STEELE ſmiled at this, alledging, that he had not made the knight do 
more than the moſt rigid moraliſt might have done. This did not latisfy 
App1s0N, who told STEELE, he would put it out of his power to injure 
Sir Roger in future, by killing him immediately.” 

He kept his word; for, making the knight take his leave of London, 
the next paper contained an account from Coverley-hall of his death. 
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DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 
x LL 
OT from the duſt my ſorrows ſpring, 
Nor drop my comforts ſrom the lower ſkies; 
Let all the baneful planets ſhed 
| Their mingled curſes on my head. 
How vain their curſes, if th' Eternal King 
Look through the clouds, and bleſs me with his eyes. 


N 


* 


Creatures 


L. 205 i 
Creatures with all their boaſted {way 
Are but his ſlaves, and muſt obey; 


They wait their orders from above, 
And execute his word, the vengeance, or the love. 


II. 


"Tis by a warrant from his hand 
The gentler gales are bound to ſleep; 
The north wind bluſters, and aſſumes command 
Over the deſert and the deep; 
Old Boreas with his freezing pow'rs 
Turns the earth iron, makes the ocean glaſs, 
| Arreſts the dancing riv'lets as they paſs, 
And chains them moveleſs to their ſhores: 
The grazing ox lows to the gelid ſkies, | 
Walks o'er the marble meads with withering eyes, 
Walks o'er the ſolid * ſnuffs up the wind, and dies. 


III. 


Fly to the polar world, my ſong, 
And mourn the pilgrims there, (a wretched throng!) 
Seiz'd and bound in rigid chains, 
A troop of ſtatues on the Ruſſian plains, 
And life ſtands frozen in the purple veins. 
Atheiſt, forbear; no more blaſpheme: | 
God has a thouſand terrors in his name, 
A thouſand armies at command, 
Waiting the ſignal of his hand, 
And magazines of froſt, and magazines of flame, 
Dreſs thee in ſteel to meet his wrath; 
His ſharp artillery from the north 
Shall pierce thee to the ſoul, and ſhake thy mortal frame. : 
| 8. Sublime 


MW 


5 Sublime on winter's rugged wings; 
He rides in arms along the ſky, —- 
And ſcatters fate on ſwains and kings; 
And flocks, and herds, and nations die; 
While impious lips profanely bold, 
Grow pale; and quivering at his dreadful cold, 
Give their own blaſphemies the lie, 


IV. 


he miſchiefs that infeſt the earth, 
When the hot dog-ſtar fires the realms on high, 
Drought and diſeaſe, and cruel dearth, 
Are but the flaſhes of a wrathful eye 
From the incens'd divinity. 
In vain our parching palates thirſt, 
For vital food in vain we cry, 
And pant for vital breath; 
The verdant fields are burnt to duſt, 
The ſun has drunk the channel dry, 
And all the air is death. | 
Ve ſcourges of our Maker's rod, 
*Tis at his dread command, at his imperial nod, 
Lou deal your various plagues abroad. 


V | 
Hail, whirlwinds, hurricanes, and floods, 
That all the leafy ſtandards ſtrip, = 
And bear down. with a mighty ſweep _ 

The riches of the field, and honours of the woods; 
Storms that ravage o'er the deep, 
And bury millions in the waves; 

Earthquakes, that in midnight ſleep 


Turn 


E 


Turn cities into heaps, and make our beds our graves; 
While you diſpenſe your mortal harms, 

Tis the Creator's voice that ſounds your loud alarms, . 

When guilt with louder cries provokes a God to arms. 


VI. 
O for a meſſage from above 
To bear my ſpirits up! 
Some pledge of my Creator's love, 
To calm my terrors and ſupport my hope! 
Let waves and thunders mix and roar, 
Be thou my God, and the whole world is mine: 
While thou art ſovereign, I'm ſecure; 
| I ſhall be rich till thou art poor; 
For all I fear, and all I wiſh, heav'n, earth, and hell, are thine, 


THE CITIZEN OF ABBEVILLE. 


Rich trader of Abbeville, having got entangled in addi and law- 
ſuits with a very powerful family, formed the reſolution, in order 
to prevent his utter ruin, of emigrating from his native place, and ſettled 
with his wife and family at Paris. There he rendered homage to the 
king, and became his ſubject. The knowledge that he had acquired of 
buſineſs, of which he took the advantage to carry on a little traffic, afforded 
him the means of adding ſomething to his property. He was much. be- 
loved in the neighbourhood for his civility and plain-dealing. How eaſy 
is it, when one wiſhes it, to gain the good opinion of the world! all that 
IS requiſite is a ſincere intention: in general it does not coſt a farthing. 
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Thus did our honeſt citizen paſs ſeven years in his new reſidence; at 


the expiration of which, God was pleaſed to take away his wife. For 
thirty years they had been united, without ever having the leaſt difference. 
The ſon for ſeveral years was ſo greatly afflicted at the loſs, that his father 
Was obliged to try all in his power to conſole the youth. Your mother 
is gone,” ſaid he, it is a misfortune that cannot be remedied. Let us 


only pray to God to have mercy on her; our tears will not reſtore her to 


us. For my own part, all I can expect, is very ſoon to go and join her. 
At my age we muſt not look far forward. It is in you, my ſon, that all 
my hopes centre. All my relations and friends are left behind me in 
Pontbieu; and I ſhall never expect to ſee any of them more. Strive to 
improve yourſelf, and to become an accompliſhed youth. If I can find a 
young lady of good birth and character, whoſe family may furniſh us with 
an agreeable ſociety, I will give her whatever portion may be demanded, 
and will end my old days with her and you. 
Now in the ſame ſtreet with our citizen, and almoſt directly oppoſite, 
lived three brothers, knights and gentlemen, both by the father and mo- 


ther's ſide, and all three eſteemed for their valour. The eldeſt was a 


widower and had a daughter. The whole family was poor; not that they 
were originally without fortune, but in a moment of difficulty, having 


been obliged to have recourſe to uſurers, their debt by rapid accumulation 


of intereſt, had amounted to three thouſand livres, for which their pro- 
perty was either pledged or taken in execution; very little remaining with 


the father beſides the houſe in which he reſided. This was ſo good, that 


he might eaſily have let it for twenty livres. He would rather have ſold 
it had it been in his power; but it had been his wife's N and re- 
verted to the daughter. 

The citizen went to demand the girl it in marriage of the three brothers. 
They, before they gave him their anſwer, demanded to know what was 
his fortune. In money and effects, ſaid he, I am worth fifteen hun- 
dred livres; all which I have honeſtly acquired. Half of it I will give 
immediately to my ſon; and the other half will | go to him after my death. 

« Honeſt 
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ce Honeſt friend,” replied the brothers, ce that will not do. You now 
promiſe, that you will leave half your property to your ſon after your de- 
ceaſe, and you promiſe it in ſo ingenuous a manner, that we have no doubt 
of your ſincerity. But before that may happen, you may take it into your 
head to be made a monk or a templar; and then all muſt go to the con- 
vent. Vour grandchildren will not have any thing.“ 

The three brothers then required that, before the contract was con- 
cluded, the citizen ſhould make a grant of all his property; otherwiſe 
they would not agree to the marriage. The good man did not at firſt 
fully approve theſe conditions; but paternal aftection getting the better at 
length of his ſcruples, he conſented; and in the preſence of ſome wit- 
neſſes, who were convoked on the occaſion, he relinquiſhed and renounced 
ſolemnly all his effects, not leaving himſelf wherewithal to purchaſe a 
dinner. Thus did he pave the way to his own miſery, by throwing him- 
ſelf into an entire dependance on his children. Alas! if he had been 
aware of what awaited him, he would have been careful how. he devoted: 
himſelf to ſuch wretchedneſs. 

The young couple ſoon after had a ſon; who, as he grew up, gave the 
moſt flattering teſtimonies of a great fund of good-ſenſe, and many amiable 
qualities. In the mean while, the old man lived, ſometimes. better and 
ſometimes worſe, at his ſon's houſe. He was juſt tolerated becauſe he 
gained ſomething by his induſtry. But with years, his infirmities in- 
creaſed; and when he was no longer able to work, they found him an in- 


cumbrance. The wife, eſpecially, being of a proud, haughty diſpoſition, 


could not bear him. Every day ſhe threatened to leave the houſe, unleſs 
he was removed; and ſhe became ſo importunate with her huſband upon 


this head, that he, like an ungrateful monſter, forgetting the debt of gra- 


titude and of nature, went to intimate to his unhappy father, that it was 
neceſſary for him to ſeek an aſylum in ſome other place. 

« What is it you tell me, ſon,” cried the old man? © What! have I 
given you the produce of ſixty years labour, and eſtabliſhed you in 
affluence, to be turned out of my houſe! Will you puniſh me. then for 

the. 
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the exceſs of my parental Ive? In the Aras: of Golf „my dear ſon, Tkon- ; 


jure you not to let me die of want. You know that T am unable to Walk; 
| grant me, at leaſt, ſome uſeleſs corner in the houſe. I aſk neither for a 
bed, nor for the proviſions of the table. A little ſtraw thrown under a 
ſhed, with ſome bread and water, will ſatisfy me. At my age life requires 
ſo little! and beſides, with all my infirmities and cares, I cannot poſſibly 
be long a burden to you. If you are diſpoſed to give alms in expiation 
of your ſins, let it be to your father; can any charity be more praiſe-wor- 
thy? Recollect, my dear fon, what bringing you up in the courſe of thirty 


years coſt me: think of the bleſſings that God has promiſed to thoſe that 


have regard to their parents here on earth; and dread his eternal anger, 
if you ſhould venture to be yourſelf the murderer of your father,” 
This pathetic ſpeech cauſed an emotion in the ſon / he [nevertheleſs 
alledged the averfion and diſcontent of his wife;' and for the ſake of fa- 
mily quiet, required the old man's departure.” „Where would you have 


me go,” replied the father? Will ſtrangers receive me, when my own 


{on turns me. out of doors? Without money, without reſource, I muſt 
then beg the bread neceſſary for ſubſiſtence.” As he ſpoke, the old man's 
face was bathed in tears. He took, however, the ſtick that helped to 
keep himſelf erect, and, riſing, prayed to God to forgive his ſon.” But 
before he went out, he aſked a laſt favour, * The winter,” ſaid he, * is 
approaching, and if I am condemned to exiſt till then, I ſhall have nothing 
to defend me from the cold. My coat is in rags. In return for the many 
that I have been obliged to provide you with during your life, grant me 
one of yours. I require only one of the worſt, —one'that' you have en- 
tirely caſt off.“ This ſlender boon was alſo denied him. The wife an- 
ſwered, that there was no coat in the houſe that would ſuit him. He 


then intreated that they would at leaſt give him one of the horſes' body- 
cloths; when the ſon, finding that by: could object no longer, made the 


young boy a ſignal to bring one. 


This youth could not ſee, without being deeply affected, the diſtreſs of 
his grandfather. He was now ten years old, and was endowed, as was 


ſaid before, with many amiable qualities. He went and took out of the 
| 4 ſtable 


ke 
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ſtable the belt of the enter he cut into two parts, and brought 
one of them to the old man. All then are conſpired to ſeek my death,” 
ſaid the old man, ſobbing, 1 had obtained the promiſe of that poor ſo- 
lace, andiyet I am envied the whole of it! The ſon could not avoid 


reproving his boy for going beyond the directions he had received. 
Pardon me, Sir, ſaid the youth, but I thought you wanted to kill 
your father as ſoon as poſſible, -and I wiſhed to ſecond your deſign. As 
for the other half of the horſe-cloth, 1t-ſhall not be loſt; I intend keeping 
it to give to you, when you are old. 


So well contrived a rebuke had its effect c on the 8 ſon; he per- 


ceived his fault, and aſked pardon of his father; —led him once more into 
the houſe, put him in poſſeſſion of his former property, and thencefor- 


ward behaved towards * ana the pip and _ due to his age 


and condition. 

Remember this ſtory, ye Pane 545 * e to marry. Be 
N than this old man; and do not, like him, precipitate yourſelves into 
a gulph from which you may find it impoſſible to be extricated. Your 


VI 


children, no doubt, will have a regard for you; and you ought to be per- 
ſuaded of it; but the ſureſt method is not to truſt to it. Whoever re- 


duces himſelf to a jen on nen expoſes | himſelf to a great deal 
of n 0 51612 | | 


COH 
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TRILES OF THIS WORLD: 


Jr. we look nd to heaven, we mall behold there all the sb 
looking down with a ſacred contempt upon the trifles, amuſements, 
buſineſſes * cares of this preſent life, that engroſs our affections, awa- 
ken our deſires, fill our hearts with pleaſure or pain, and our fleſh with 


conſtant 


. $86: 7 


conſtant labour. With what holy ſcorn, do you' think, thoſe ſouls, who 
are diſmſſed from fleſh, look down upon the hurries and buſtles of the 
preſent ſtate in which we are engaged? They dwell in the full ſight of 
thoſe glories which they hope for here on earth; and their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the pleaſures of that upper world, and the divine ſenſa- 
tions that are raiſed in them there, make them contemn all the pleaſures 
of this ſtate, and every thing below heaven. This is a part of eternal life; 
this belongs in ſome degree to every believer: for he is not a believer, that 
is not got above this world in a good meaſure; he is not a Chriſtian, who. 
is not weaned, in ſome degree from this world: For this is our victory, 
« whereby we overcome the world, even our faith.” 1 John v. 4. He 
te that is born of God overcometh the world; he that believes in Jeſus, is 
ce born of God.” Whence the argument is plain, he that believes in Jeſus 
the Son of God, overcomes this preſent world. And where chriſtianity is 
raiſed to a good degree of life and power in the ſoul; where we ſee the 
Chriſtian got near to heaven, he 1s, as it were, a fellow for angels, a fit 
companion for the * ſpirits of, the juſt made perfect.. The affairs of this 
life are beneath his beſt deſires and his hopes; he engages his hand in them 
fo far as God his Father appoints his duty; but he longs for the upper 
world, where his hopes are gone before. When ſhall I be entirely diſ- 
miſſed from this labour and toil? The gaudy pleaſures this world enter- 
. tains me with, are no entertainments to me; I am weaned from them, I 
am born for above.” This is the language of that faith that overcometh 
the world; and faith, where it is wrought in the ſoul, hath, in ſome mea- 
ſure, this effect; and where it ſhines in its brightneſs, it hath, in a great 
degree, this ſublime grace accompanying it; or rather (ſhall I ſay) this 
piece of heavenly glory. Pain and ſickneſs, poverty and reproach, ſorrow 
and death itſelf, have been contemned by thoſe that have believed in Jeſus 
Chriſt, with much more honour to chriſtianity than ever was eee to 

other religions. | 


1 
The UNION of PIETY and MORALITY. 


of the real chriſtian, the man of true worth. Either of them 
left out, one ſide of the character is only fair; the other fide will al- 
ways be open to much reproach. Hence we diſhonour ourſelves, and 


do great injuſtice to religion ; as by diviſion it is expoſed to the cen- 
ſure of the world. 


The unbeliever will ſeoff at ſuch piety, where he ſees neglect of 
moral duties. The bigot will decry all morality; where he ſees a 
pretence of virtue, though a contempt of God. Whereas he who fears 
God, and is at the ſame time juſt and beneficent to men, exhibits re- 


ligion to the world with full propriety, His character is above re- 


proach. Tt is at once amiable and venerable. Malice itſelf is afraid 


to attack him; and even the worſt men reſpe& and honour him in 
their hearts. He who fails materially either in piety or virtue, is 


always obnoxious to the anguiſh of remorſe. 


8 — — — ——————— 
— 


The MAN of PLEASURE. 


To a man of pleaſure every moment appears to be loſt, which par- 


takes not of the vivacity of amuſement. To connect one plan 
of gaiety with another is his ſole ſtudy, till in a very ſhort time nothing 


remains but to beat the ſame round, to enjoy what they have already 
enjoyed, and to ſee what they have often ſeen. 


Pleaſures thus drawn to the dregs become vapid and taſteleſs. What 


might have pleaſed long, if enjoyed with temperance and mingled 


with retirement, being devoured with ſuch eiger haſte, ſpeedily ſur- 
feits and diſguſts. Hence having run through a rapid courſe of 


ST | pleaſ ure 


HIS forms the conſiſtent, the graceful, the reſpectable character 
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pleaſure, after having glittered for a few years in the foremoſt line of 
public amuſements, ſuch men are the moſt apt to fly at laſt to a me- 
lancholy retreat; not led by religion or reaſon, but driven by diſap- 
pointed hopes and exhauſted ſpirits to the penſive concluſion, that all 
1s vanity. | | 
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A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT 


OF THE LATE 


LORD SACKVILLE DEATH. 


WIA Lord Sackville was at the point of death, Sir John Elliot 
was called in and conſulted. His Lordſhip aſked him if every 
thing proper had been done? The Doctor anſwered in the affirmative, 
his Lordſhip with firmneſs replied, © I am aware of my fate and am 
perfectly reſigned.” He then wiſhed to know if there might be time 
to ſend for his attorney from London, for the purpoſe of making a 
codicil to his will, and expreſſed much ſatisfaction, on being told there 
would. After which he called his family about him, and deſired to 

ſend for the Clergyman of his pariſh, that they might together receive 

the ſacrament. He could have wiſhed, he ſaid, to have ſeen his ſon 
at age, but acquieſced in his preſent lot, believing it to be for the beſt. 

The laſt act of his life manifeſted a magnanimity rather uncommon, 

and afforded a circumſtance, that will be conſidered by ſome as curious. 

He called to the bedſide Mr. Cumberland. You ſee,” ſaid his 

Lordſhip, © the ſtate I am in, and I charge you to mind what I now 

ſay to you. I have ſeen much of life, and have experienced its viciſ- 

ſitudes but in no one ſituation throughout my life, did I ever feel a 

failure in my fortitude, any more than J do at this preſent moment.” 

| Convulſions 
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Convulſions ſoon apprized him of the approach of death, when he 
calmly ordered his family to withdraw, and with unſhaken compoſure 
cloſed the awful ſcene. 
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ANECDOTE of QUIN. 


YAN requeſted his friend Quin to repeat his performance of 
Falſtaff for his benefit, in anſwer to which, he wrote the fol- 
lowing laconic epiſtle : 


« I would play for you if I could; but I will not whiſtle for you. 
« I have willed you a thouſand pounds. If you want money, you 
© may have it, and ſave my executors trouble, _ 


JAMES QUIN.” 


ANECDOTE of Dr. JOHNSON. * 


HEN Dr. Johnſon was in Scotland, amongſt other curioſities 

ſhewn him, he was taken to a very ancient and high caſtle, 

which was reckoned to command the moſt extenſive view of any in 

the country: © Well, Sir, ſays the guide, what do you think of this 

proſpect ?” „ By much the fineſt in all Scotland, ſays the Doctor, 
for J can here lee the road to England.” 


ANECDOTE of an IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


T-a race in the North, ſometime ago, among other horſes, one 

called Botheram ſtarted for the plate. The Iriſhman taking a 

ET 812 fancy 
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fancy to the name, betted large odds in his favour. Towards the 
concluſion of the race, -his favourite was unluckily in the rear, on 
which he exclaimed—< Ah! by Jaſus, there he is, Botheram for 
ever! See how he drives them all before him.” 


—_— 


— —— ↄ 
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ANECDOTE of Dr. JOHNSON. 


D* Johnſon being at dinner at Mrs. Macauley's, the converſation 
turned on the equality of mankind, which the lady of the houſe 
contended for with all the energy of a republican. Johnſon made a 
few ſhort anſwers, in hopes to change the ſubject, but finding ſhe 
would go on, he finiſhed his dinner with as much haſte as poſlible, 
and then giving the plate to the footman, begged he'd take his place: 
«* Good God! what are you about Doctor,” ſaid the lady? —“ Oh! 
nothing, Madam, but to preſerve the equality of mankind.” 


ANECDOTE of FREDERIC the SECOND. | 


HEN Frederic built the palace of Sans Souci, there happened 

to be a mill which greatly ſtraitened him in the execution of 

his plan, and he deſired to know how much the miller would take for 

* it. The Miller replied, that, for a long ſeries of years, his family 
A _ poſſeſſed the mill from father to ſon, and that he would not ſell it. 
The king employed ſolicitations, offered to build him a mill in a better 
place, beſides paying any ſum which he might demand. The obſtinate 
miller perſiſted in his determinations to preſerve the inheritance of his 
anceſtors. The king irritated at this reſiſtance, ſent for him, and ſaid 
to him angrily, © Why do you refuſe to ſell your mill, notwithſtand- 
ing all the advantages which I have offered to you?“ The miller 
repeated 
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repeated all his reaſons. © Do you know” continued the king, © that 
I could take it without giving you a farthing?“ „ Yes,” replied the 
miller, © if it was not for the chamber of juſtice at Berlin.” The king 
was extremely flattered with this anſwer, which ſhewed that he was 


incapable of an act of injuſtice. He acquieſced in the miller's refuſal,, 
and changed the plan of his gardens. * * 


———ů— rs. — — 


The VIRTUOUS VILLAGER: 
| A MORAL TR 


E 3 are but too many of the Fellows of Fire in this gay me 
tropolis who, in conſequence of a licentious education, looſe 
principles, and fortunes ſufficient to render them extremely inſolent, 
are led to imagine that they may take the moſt unwarrantable liberties 
with the fair ſex, and ſeduce as many women as they poſſibly can. 
The ſucceſs which they meet with in the female world, gives them, it 
muſt be owned, too much encouragement to believe that their powers 
of ſeduction are irreſiſtible; yet they often find themſelves unable, 
with all their rhetoric and treachery into the bargain, to carry their 
iniquitous deſigns into execution; and to their additional mortifica- 
tion, ſometimes receive noble repulſes from thoſe women whom they 
conſider, from the lowneſs of their ſtations, as created entirely for 
their pleaſure, and of courſe attack them with far leſs ceremony than 
they would others in a higher ſphere; not thinking any delicacy of 
addreſs neceſſary with ſuch poor creatures, they proceed at once to the 
application of their golden arguments, without having the leaſt doubt 
concerning the efficacy of them. Such arguments have too much 
force over the beſt educated and moſt accompliſhed fair ones, as well 
as over the inferior part of the female ſex: when we therefore ſee them 


rendered. 
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rendered unavailing by a virtuous oppoſition among the latter, we 
are doubly charmed with the ſpirit by which they are defeated. 


Sir Charles Spearman, as fine a young fellow as nature ever formed, 
and as ſeducing as art could make him, preſumed ſo much upon his 

urſe, his perſon, and his addreſs, that he fancied every woman he 
met with was in love with him ; his vanity was exceſſive, but it would 
have been a venial failing if it had not prompted him to actions not to 
be defended in a court of honour, 3 they might be laughed at in 
a court of juſtice. 


Being of an amourous complexion, and agreeable in the moſt exten- 
ſive ſenſe of the word, Sir Charles naturally employed his talents of 
pleaſing in order to triumph over female frailty, and his gallantries, in- 
. deed his victories, though not brilliant in the eye of reaſon, gave him 
no ſmall importance in the eye of the world; and every new conquelt 
of the ſame kind increaſed it. 


In an excurſion one day thro' a village in the Weſt of England, his 
attention was ſuddenly engaged by the appearance of a very pretty girl at 
work with ſeveral ſun burnt women, who were admirable foils to her, 
though ſhe had evident marks in her face of the power of the ſolar rays 
over it. Her complexian was certainly brown, but her features were ſo 
elegantly arranged, and ſhe had a pair of ſuch bright eyes in her head, 
that Sir Charles could not for ſome moments take his eyes from her: 
he fat upon his horſe as if he was glued to his ſaddle, and ſtared at the 
handſome villager before him as if he had never ſeen a female figure till 
then. In ſhort, her face, form, and tout enſemble had ſuch an effect 
upon him— (though he had been un homme de bonne fortune among 
ſome of the firit-rate females of the age) that he determined to be very 
intimately acquainted with her. Charmed with her perſon, he was ſuf- 
ficiently encouraged by the humility of her dreſs and employment to 
believe that he poſſeſſed, what would not only facilitate the completion 
of his wiſhes but exclude diſappointment. | Animated 


„ 


he ordered his ſervant to make all the enquiries in his power, about the 
girl who had occaſioned fuch a violent commotion in his boſom, and 


rode towards a public houſe, which was, he knew, at no great di PER 


from the new object of his wiſhes, 


Tom having been long accuſtomed to any employ of his maſter, as 
well as to the other duties of a domeſtic, very readily undertook to pro- 


cure all the information he could, and accordingly, upon his maſter's 


trotting away, had recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order to force the atten- 


tion of the females labouring in the adjacent field. Throwing himſelf 


from his horſe, with a great deal of dexterity, and roaring out while he 


lay upon the ground, as if much hurt, he ſoon brought the very per- 
fon to his aſſiſtance whoſe notice he had chiefly wiſhed to attract, the 
_ ruſtic herſelf, whoſe beauty had ſo powerfully operated * his maſ- 


ter, and raiſed ſuch a diſturbance} in his breaſt: 


This n being much nearer the road than any of her companions. 


in a few moments appeared upon the ſpot where the pretended accident 


had happened; and as ſhe was naturally of a benevolent diſpoſition, 


ſhe, with an eagerneſs which evidently proceeded at once from her fears 


and her good nature, aſked the loudly complaining ſtranger, where he 
had hurt himſelf. 


Tom told her the truth when he ſaid that none of his bones were 
broken, but he ſtepped over the line of veracity, when he added, that 
he was bruiſed from head to foot, and never had received ſo confoun- 


ded a fall in his life. Upon ſome occaſion, a lie of this ſort might have 
been honoured with the faſhionable appellation of a white one; but as 


Tom uttered it with a wicked deſign, it was perhaps rather a black one. 
However, it anſwered his purpoſe better than he expected, for, in con- 
ſequence of his diſmal groans and wry faces, Patty Fielding (that was 
the villager's name) preſled him to follow her, if he was able, to her 


uncle's : 


Animated with theſe conſiderations, and ſpurred on by preſumption; 
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uncle's cottage, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, with a heartineſs which 
he little merited, that both her uncle and aunt would do the beſt they 
could to ſet him upon his horſe again. 


With this Invitation Tom complied, - as it may be ealily imagined, 
without the ſlighteſt demurring; and to the care of his innocent con- 


dureſs. We ſhall leave him for awhile, and give ſome account of 
the Baronet's proceedings. 


Sir Charles, upon his arrival at the houſe at which he intended to 
put up, made the minuteſt enquiries after the poor people in the neigh- 
bouring cottages, and by aſking mine hoſt of the Red Lion, if there 
were any pretty girls near him, received an Anſwer very much to his 
ſatisfaction. By that anſwer he diſcovered that the girl who had flung 
him into a fever of love, was the niece of an induſtrious old couple, 
who made a ſhift to gain a bare ſubſiſtence, and who were then parti- 
cularly to be pitied, as their landlord, a ſour, ſevere man, had threat- 
ened to turn them out of their dwelling, and to ſeize their goods, as 
ſome late loſſes had prevented them from paying their rent. 


As a man not deſtitute of good nature, Sir Charles felt for the dil. 
treſſes of the worthy pair, ſtruggling with the preſſures of poverty 
and age; but as a libertine, he rejoiced at the tyrannic menace of their 
ruthleſs landlord, concluding that his purſe, properly employed, would 
be of ſingular ſervice to him. He waited therefore with the utmoſt 


impatience for Tom's intelligence to confirm the information he had 
himſelf received. 


In a few hours Tom made his appearance. In conſequence of his 
communications, Sir Charles hurried to Farmer Fielding's, ſupplied 
him with money more than ſufficient to anſwer his landlord's demands, 
and only deſired, in return, to occupy, for a few days, the room in his 
houſe which was then vacant, he had been informed, by the abſence 


of 


L a9 Þ 


.. of the lady who hired it for the ſummer, as 3 had ſome private 1 rea- 
ſons for living in a very obſcure manner in that part of the country. 


Fielding was firuck dumb by his generoſity : And his dame was not 
able, though a loquacious woman—to articulate a ſyllable. When 
they had recovered the uſe of their tongues, they expreſſed the moſt 
grateful acknowledgments in language which wanted no tricks of ora- 
tory to ſet it off; it was the language of the heart; and on that ac- 
count more valuable than the richeſt flowers of elocution. 


Sir Charles's gratitude was by no means equal to that of the honeſt. 
people under whoſe roof he was entertained in an homely, indeed, but 
truly hoſpitable manner, He was, it is true, entertained, in a great 
meaſure, at his own expence; but he plainly perceived that the Field- 
ings, if fortune and education had placed them in an exalted ſphere of 
life, would have exhibited princely diſpoſitions. In return for all the 

civilities which he received from this humble, happy pair—civilities 
which no money could buy, he attempted to ſeduce their Patty, whom 
they loved as well as if ſhe had been their own daughter, from the 
paths of innocence. His every attempt was fruitleſs; for ſhe was nei- 
ther to be deceived by his promiſes, nor dazzled with his gold; but 
nobly rejected all his diſhonourable offers and told him, when he made 
his laſt efforts to ſtagger her virtue, © that ſhe had rather work from 
morning to night for her bread, for an honeſt livelihood, than be the. 
_ miſtreſs of a king: While I am virtuous, © added ſhe,” if I am ever 
ſo poor, I ſhall not envy the fineſt lady in the land who has loſt her 
honour. 


Struck with the concluſion of this ſpeech, Sir ales libertine as 
he was, found himſelf ſo much ſhaken by it, that he reſolved (looking 
upon her as a jewel of conſiderable value, and thinking that ſhe only 
wanted to be well ſet to appear with a luſtre equal, if not ſuperior, to 

1 | | - the 
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the ſparklers of a court) to talk to her in a different ſtyle. To drop 
the metaphor, he made honourable addreſſes to her, provide e moſt 
eminent maſters of all kinds for her; and as ihe had an excellent na- 
tural underſtanding, as well as a beautiful perſon, ſhe in a few months 


_ afterwards was, in the character of Lady Spearman, diſtinguiſhed even 


in the Circle. 


A CHINESE ANECDOTE. 


MANDARINE who took much pride in appearing with a num 

ber of jewels on every part of his robe, was once accoſted by an 

old fly Bonze, who following him through ſeveral Streets, and bowing 
often to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. What does the man 
mean? cried the Mandarine, Friend, I never gave thee any of my 
jewels. No replied the other, but you have let me look at them, and 
that is all the uſe you can make of them yourſelf; ſo there is no dif- 


ference between us, except that you have the trouble of watching them, 


and that is an employment I don't like. 


—  ——__———  ________—___—_——— 


A CHINESE TALE. 


n of eminence was once reſolved to finiſh a piece which 
ſhould pleaſe the whole world. When therefore, he had drawn 
a picture, in which his utmoſt {kill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in 
the public market place, with directions at the bottom for every ſpec- 
tator to mark with a bruſh, which lay by, every limb and every feature 
which ſeemed erroneous. The ſpectators came, and in general ap- 
plauded; but each willing to ſhew his talent at criticiſm, mark'd what- 
ever he thought proper, At evening, when hs painter came, he was 


mortified 


=. 


mortified to find the whole picture one univerſal blot; not a ſingle part 


that was not ſtigmatized with marks of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied 


with this trial, the next day he was reſolved to try them in a different 


manner; and expoling his picture as before, deſired that every ſpectator 7 


would mark thoſe beauties he approved or admired. They complied, 
and the artiſt returning, found his picture replete with the marks of 
beauty; every ſtroke that had been yeſterday condemned, now received 
the character of approbation. Well cries the painter, I now find that 
the beſt way to pleaſe one half of the world, is not to mind what the 
other half ſays; ſince what are faults in the eyes of thele, ſhall be by 
thoſe regarded as beauties. 


The VANITY of WEALTH, 
| AN ODE. | 


0 more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With Avarice painful vigils keep; 
Still unenjoy'd the preſent ſtore, 
Still endleſs ſighs are breath'd for more. 
O! quit the ſhadow, catch the prize, . 
Which not all India's treauſure buys! 
To purchaſe heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendſhip's pleaſures to be fold? 
No—all that's worth a wiſh—a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Ceaſe then on traſh thy hopes to blind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 
Tta _ | With 
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With ſcience tread the wond'rous way, 
Or learn the muſes* moral lay; | 
In ſocial hours indulge thy ſoul, 
Where mirth and temperance mix the bowl; 
To virtuous love reſign thy breaſt, 
And be by bleſſing beauty—bleſt. 

Thus taſte the feaſt by nature ſpread, 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled; 
Come taſte with me the balm of lite, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and ſtrife. 
I boaſt whate'er for man was meant, 
In health, and ſtella, and content; 
And ſcorn! Oh! let that ſcorn be thine! 
Mere things of clay, that dig the mine. 


—— — 


Of C.ESAR's SUCCESS, his TRIUMPHS, 
IND HIS DEATH. 


AN /ESAR purſued his proſperous fortune with great rapidity. - Beſides 
his conqueſts in Alexandria, and over Pompey's party in Africa, 

he went into Spain, and marched in perſon againſt the two ſons of 
Pompey, who under Labienus, had raiſed a powferful army. The ar- 
mies came to an engagement in the plains of Munda. Cæſar, after 
great hazard of being entirely routed, animated his ſoldiers with the 
greateſt reſolution, and gained a complete victory over the enemy. 
Thirty thouſand were killed on the ſpot, the generals were diſperſed, and 


all Spain ſubmitted to the conqueror. 


When Cæſar returned to Rome, he triumphed four times in one 
| month. 
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month. He rewarded his ſoldiers with great liberality, & exhibited pub- 
lic ſhows with great magnificence, for the diverſion of the people; and 
to remove every caule of jealouſy, he beſtowed the honours of the ſtate 
on Pompey's friends equally with his own adherents. 


Many of the ſenators, however, who had received theſe favours at the 
hands of Cæſar, ſecretly upbraided themſelves for accepting of his 
kindneſs, at the expence of public liberty. Many were alſo diſſatisfied 
with the change of government, and the ambitious conduct of Cæſar, 
who now attempted to aſſume the regal title. Theſe ſought to accom- 
pliſh his ruin, and in private cabals it was agreed, that the liberty of 


the common wealth could not be longer maintained without the death 
of the dictator, 


Brutus and Caſſius were, by Cæſar's appointment, prætors for that 
year. Thoſe men were at the. head of that party. The conſpirators 
carried on their plot, with all imaginable caution and ſecrecy; and 
the better to juſtify their deſigns, deferred it till the Ides of March, on 
which day Ceſar was to be declared king. A famous augur told 
Cœſar, that great dangers threatened him on the Ides of March; and 
thoſe writers, who would add horror to the deſcription of this day, tell 
us that the world wore a gloomy and heavy preſage of Cæſar's fate; that 

wild beaſts came into the moſt frequented parts of the city; that there 
were apparitions in the Streets, and illuminations in the Kies; and that 
inauſpicious ſacrifices damped the hearts of all men, except the allaſlins, 
who, with an incredible ſerenity of mind, waited the approaching 
opportunity of ſacrificing the uſurper.“ 


Cœſar's wife having had frightful and ominous dreams the preceding 
night, perſuaded him not to go abroad that day; but Decimus Brutus 
one of the conſpirators, calling on him in the morning, and laughing at 
thoſe ſilly omens, took him by the hand, and led him out of his houſe. 
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As Caeſar was going into the ſenate-houſe, he met the augur who 
had forewarned him of the dangers of that day. The Ides of March 
are come, faid Cæſar. True” replied the augur, © but they are 
not yet paſt.” 


Scarce had Cæſar taken his ſeat, but all the aſſaſſins preſſed about 
him, and ſued for favours, which they knew would not be granted. 


The fign was given. Immediately one, oppreſſed with the greatneſs 


of the attempt, made an irreiolute paſs at him. Cæſar then ruſhed 
upon Calca, and beat him to the ground. But while they were ſtrug- 
ling, another of the con{pirators came behind him, and plunged his 
dagger into his boſom. At the ſame time Caſlius wounded him in the 


face, and Brutus in the thigh. Till this time he had made a very vi- 


gorous reſiſtance, but now made no more, and ſubmitting to the ſtrokes 
of a perſon who owed to him his life, he only uttered theſe words: And 
thou too, my ſon Brutus!“ Ceſar uſed to call him by this tender name, 

ſuppoſing him to be his illegitimate ſon by an intrigue with Servilia. 
Growing now faint with the loſs blood, he reeled to Pompey's ſtatue, 
where covering his face with his robe, and drawing his ſkirts to his 
knees, that he might fall decently, he ſunk down and « expired, having 
received twenty-three wounds. 


Czſar had long before been adviſed by his friends to be more cau- 
tious of the ſecurity of his perſon, and not to walk, as was his common 
practice, among the people, without arms or any one to defend him. 
But to theſe admonitions he always replied, He that lives in fear of 
death, every moment feels its tortures: I will die but once.” At laſt, 
thus fell in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, the conqueror of the Gauls, 
of Pompey, and of the Senate, the maſter of the Roman republic and 
the world, who died without uttering the leaſt complaint, or ſhewing 
any mark of grief or weakneſs, in the year before Chriſt forty-three. 


It 


L 


It is not to atk omitted here, that among many other noble ſchemes 
and ordanances, which tended to the grandeur of the city of Rome, 
and the enlargement of the Roman empire, Cæſar reformed the Ca- 
lendar; and with the aſſiſtance of the moſt able aſtronomers, regulated 
the year according to the courſe of the ſun. Two months were added 
to the Calendar, and the whole year was divided into three hundred 
and ſixty five days. He alſo added one day to every fourth year in 
the month of February, and that year was named Biſſextile or Leap 
Year. This reckoning of time from this regulation, was called the 
Julian account of time; and ſome ages after the Old Style, in oppoſi- 
tion to the New, or Gregorian Style. This laſt is now generally fol- 
lowed in moſt parts of Europe, and reckons eleven days forwarder. 
With the death of Cæſar ended the firſt Triumvirate, or government 
of the Roman empire by three perſons, Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus. 


HAPPINESS NOT INDEPENDENT. 


Ne individual can be happy unleſs the circumſtances of thoſe 
around him be ſo adjuſted as to conſpire with his intereſt. For 
in human ſociety, no happineſs or miſery ſtands unconnected and in- 
dependent. Our fortunes are interwoven by threads innumerable: one 
man's ſucceſs or misfortune, his wiſdom or folly, often, by its con- 
lequences, reaches through multitudes. 


Such a Syſtem is too far complicated for our arrangement. — It re- 
quires adjuſtments beyond our {kill and power. lt is a chaos of events 
into which our eye cannot pierce, and is capable of regulation only by 
Him who perceives at one glance the relation of each to all. We are 
ignorant of the influence which the preſent tranſactions of our life may 
have upon thoſe which are future. 
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The important queſtion is not, what will yield to a man a few ſcat- 
tered pleaſures, but what will render his life happy on the whole 
amount. There is not any preſent moment that is unconnected with 
ſome future one. The life of every man is a continued chain of inci- 


däents, each link of which hangs upon the former. The tranſition from 


cauſe to effect, from event to event, is often carried on by ſecret ſteps, 
which our foreſight cannot divine and our ſagacity is unable to trace. 
Evil may at ſome future period bring forth good; and good may 
bring forth evil, both equally unexpected. 


FIL1AL DUTY. 

3. the Emperor of Perſia, having invaded Scythia, with 

the whole force of his empire, the Scythians retreated by degrees, 
till they came to the utmoſt deſerts of Aſia, when Darius ſent to know 
by what end they propoſed flying from him, and where it was they 
would begin to fight. They returned him for anſwer, that they had 
no cities or cultivated lands for which they had occaſion to give him 
battle, but when once he was come to the place of their fathers mo- 
numents, he ſhould. then underſtand after what manner the Scythians 


could fight. Thus we ſee what public teſtimony even the moſt bar- 
barous nations have given of their affection for their parents. 


The VALUE of TIME. 


HEN we conſider what we were created for, whither we are 
haſtening to, and what we muſt ere long be, ſurely we cannot 
but acknowledge the work that lies before us to be truly great, inter- 
eſting, and important. No leſs than the advancement of our Maker's 


glory, 


L 337 ] 
glory, the purſuit of thoſe objects which belong to our eternal peace, 
and the preparation for death, judgment, and a world to come; theſe 


are matters of the higheſt moment, and equally concern every ſon and 
daughter of Adam, as candidates for a bliſsful immortality. If fo, then 


we may well lament the ſhortneſs of our time for ſuch an arduous 


work, and impreſſed with a ſenſe of the neceſſity of completing it be- 
fore we go the way of all fleſh, exclaiming with Dr. Young, 

Ho much is to be done! . 
Life, like a winter's day, is ſhort. Time, like the ſhadow upon a 
dial, is fleeting and haſtening to be gone, and an awful eternity ap- 


proaching, which muſt be either a ſtate of happineſs or miſery, ac- 


n to the waſte or redemption of the precious NOW. 


From theſe conſiderations we may learn the ineſtimable value of our 
paſſing moments, and the danger of delaying ſuitably to improve 
them, while we feel, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, the propriety of the 
Poet's obſervation and excellent advice, in the following lines: 
Time waſted is exiſtence, us'd is life; 
Part with it as with money, ſparingly : 
Should the reader wiſh for directions in the improvement of his time, 


I would earneſtly recommend the enſuing couplet from Mr. Pope's 


Ellay on Man, as a daily rule for practice: 
Make every day a critic on the paſt, 114 


oy { 


TP live each hour as though it was your laſt. ._ 9 1 E507 
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The follòwing LITTLE STORY 18 related by an ingenious 
and polite Foreign Author, who aſſerts the Truth of it, 
and that the Parties are ſtill living in France. 


1 a great 1 in one of the Re diſtant provinces of that king- 


dom, there lived a merchant, who had carried on trade with equal 
honour and proſperity, till he was turned of fifty years of age, and 
then, by a ſudden ſeries of unexpected and unavoidable loſſes, found 
himſelf unable to comply with his engagements, and his wife and chil- 


dren, in whom he placed his principal happineſs, reduced to ſuch a 
ſituation as doubled his diſtreſs. His ſole recourſe, in this dilemma, 


was the reflection, that upon the ſtricteſt review of his own conduct, 
nothing either of iniquity or imprudence appeared. He thought it beſt 


therefore to repair to Paris, in order to lay a true ſtate of his affairs 


before his creditors, that being convinced of his honeſty, they might 


be induced to pity his misfortunes, and allow him a reaſonable ſpace 
of time to ſettle his affairs. He was kindly received by ſome, and very 


civilly by all; from whence he conceived great hopes, which he com- 
municated to his family. But theſe were ſpeedily daſhed by the cruelty 


of his principal creditor, who cauſed him to be ſeized, and ſent to a 


gaol. As ſoon as this melancholy event was known in the country, 
his eldeſt ſon, who was turned of nineteen, liſtening only to the dic- 
tates of filial piety, came poſt to Paris, and threw himſelf at the feet of 
the obdurate creditor, to whom he painted the diſtreſs of the family, in 


the moſt aro erms, but without effect. At length, in the greateſt 


agony of mind, he ſaid, © Sir, ſince you think nothing can compen- 


ſate for your loſs, but a victim, let your reſentment devolve upon me. 


Let me ſuffer inſtead of my father, and the miſeries of a priſon will 


ſeem light in procuring the liberty of a parent, to conſole the ſorrows 
of the diſtracted and dejected family that I have left behind me. Thus, 


Sir, 


| 9 5 


Sir, you Will ſatisfy your vengeance, without ſealing their irretriev- 
able ruin.” e 


And there his tears and ſighs ſtopped his utterance. His father's 
creditor beheld him upon his knees in this condition for a full quarter 
of an hour; he then ſternly bid him riſe, and ſit down, which he 


obeyed. The gentleman then walked from one corner of the room to 


the other, in great agitation of mind, for about the ſame ſpace of time. 
At length, throwing his arms about the young man's neck, © I find, 


(ſaid he) there is yet ſomething more valuable than money. I have an 


only daughter, for whoſe fate I have the utmoſt anxiety. I am reſol- 
ved to fix it; in marrying you ſhe muft be happy. Go, carry your 
father's diſcharge, aſk his conſent, bring him inſtantly hither, and let 
us bury in the joy of this alliance all remembrance of what has for- 


merly happened.” Thus the generous gratitude of the fon relieved 
the calamity of the worthy father. 


The man who had conſidered wealth and happineſs as ſynonymous 
terms, was freed from that fatal error; and Providence vindicated the 


manner of its proceeding, by thus bringing light out of darkneſs, and 


through a ſhort ſcene of miſery, rewarded a virtuous family with laſting 
peace, in the enjoyment of that proſperity which they ſo well deſerved. 


| ANECDOTE of JOHN ELWES, Ed. 
JV HEN Mr. Elwes was at Marcham, two very ancient maiden 


ladies, in his neighbourhood, had, for ſome neglect, incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the ſpiritual court, and were threatened with imme 


diate © excommunication.” — The whole import of the word they did 


not perfectly underſtand, but they had heard ſomething about ſtanding 
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in a church, and a penance; and their ideas immediately ran upon a 
white ſheet. They concluded, if they once got into that, it was all 
over with them; and as the excommunication was to take place the 
next day, away they hurried to Mr. Elwes, to know how they could 

make ſubmiſſion, and how the ſentence might be prevented. No time 
was to be loſt —Mr. Elwes did that which, fairly ſpeaking, not one 
man in five thouſand would have done; he had his horſe ſaddled, and 
putting, according to uſual cuſtom, a couple of hard eggs in his pocket, 
he ſet out for London that evening, and reached it early enough the 
next morning to notify the ſubmiſſion of the culprit damſels. Riding 
ſixty miles in the night, to confer a favour on two antiquated virgins, 
to whom he had no particluar obligation, was really what not one man 
in five thouſand would have done; but where perſonal fatigue could 
ſerve, Mr. Elwes never ſpared it. 


The ladies were ſo overjoyed—ſo thankful: So much trouble and 
expence !—What returns could they make? To eaſe their conſciences 
on this head, an old Iriſh gentleman, their neighbour, who knew 
Mr. Elwes's mode of travelling, wrote theſe words—* My Dears, is it 


expence you are talking of ?—ſend him /: ir Pence, and he gains fr 
pence by the r ; 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE of a DIVER. 


O* all the divers who have given any information from the bottom 
of the ocean, the famous Nicholas Peſce, mentioned by Rincher, 
is the molt celebrated; the veracity of this account is not in all reſpects 
to be depended on, though Rincher aſſures us he had it from the arch- 
ives of the Kings of Sicily. This famous diver, by his great {kill in 
ſwimming, and perſeverance under water, was ſurnamed the Fiſh. 
x Mccele wo . Face 8 3 Mawr 6 3 Vo o-fo. 8 


8 


This man from his infancy had been uſed to the ſea, and gained a' 
livelhood by diving for corals and oyſters, which he ſold to the villages. 
on ſhore. From his long acquaintance with the fea, it at length be- 
came almoſt his natural element: he has been known to ſpend five 
days amongſt the waves, without any other proviſion than what he 
caught there. He often ſwam Sicily to Calabria, a moſt danger- * 


ous paſſage; and frequently woull ſwim among the gulphs of the 
Lipari iſlands, without the leaſt apprehenſion of danger. 


Some mariners one day obſerved ſomething at a diſtance from them 
in the ſea, which they ſuppoſed to be a ſea-monſter; but upon a nearer. 
view, they found to be Nicholas, whom they took into their ſhip. 
When they queſtioned him where he was going on ſo rough a ſea, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from land, he produced a packet of letters, faſtened 
up in a leather bag, which he was carrying to one of the towns in 
Italy. After ſtopping with them ſome. time, and eating a hearty meal, 
he took his leave, and Jumped into the ſea, to purſue his voyage. 


Nature ſeemed to have aſſiſted Ein! in a peculiar degree to bear the 
hardſhips of the deep; for the ſpaces between his fingers and toes were 
webbed like a gooſe, and his cheſt became ſo very capacious, as to 
enable him to take in at one reſpiration as much breath as would laſt 

him a long time. 


The fame of this extraordinary man ſoon reached the ears of Fre- 
deric, King of Sicily, who, excited by. a natural curioſity, ordered 
that he ſhould be brought before him. The king thought this a fair 
opportunity to gain ſome certain intelligence concerning the Gulph of 
Charybdis; he therefore commanded the poor diver to explore the bot- 
tom of this dreadful whirlpool, and ordered a golden cup to be flung 
into it, by way of incitement. Nicholas, conſcious of the danger he 
Was expoſed to, ventured to remonſtrate but the hopes of "— the 
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deſire of pleaſing the King, and the increaſing of his own fame, at 


length prevailed. —He immediately jumped into the gulph, and was 


inſtantly inviſible. The King and his attendants waited with great 
anxiety for three quarters of an hour on the ſhore, and at laſt perceived 


bim buffeting the waves with one hand, and holding the cup in tri- 


umph in the other: the cup was immediately made the reward of his 
bold adventure. He was allowed time to refreſh himſelf, and was then 


brought again . before the King, to relate the wonders he had been 


witneſs of. He declares, if he had been apprized of half the dangers 
he had to encounter, he ſhould never have obeyed the King's com- 
mand. There are four obſtacles, he ſays, which render the gulph ter- 


ible, not only to men, but even to the fiſhes who inhabit it. The 
firſt, is the great force of water burſting up from the bottom, which 


requires great ſtrength to-refiſt, ſecondly, the abruptneſs of the rocks, 
threatening diſtruction on every ſide; thirdly, the force of the whirl- 
pool, daſhing againſt thoſe rocks; and, fourthly, the quantity, and ſize 
of the polypus fiſh, ſome of which appear as large as men, and ſtick 
againſt the rocks, projecting their fibrous arms to entangle every thing 
that approaches. He was then aſked how he ſo readily found the cup; 
he replied, that it had been carried by the waves into the cavity of a 
rock, againſt which he himſelf ſtruck in his deſcent. The King wiſh- 
ing for further information, prevailed on this unfortunate man to ven- 
ture a ſecond time.—He went down, but was never ſince heard of. 


IRISH NONCHALANCE. 


pn ET ago, in conſequence of a diſpute, two Gentlemen of 
the Army had occaſion to ſettle a matter honourably—the one, 
with his ſecond, were from Ireland—the other a native of this country. 

AS 
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As the Iriſh Gentleman was about to fire his ſecond came up and 
whiſpered him to know, whether he could not remember a bit of a2 
prayer for the occaſion? © Upon my Soul and I don't remember any, 
replied the principal, except what our Chaplain ſays before dinner, — 
For what we are going to receive, the Lord make us thankful !”* 


— — 


ANECDOTE. 


A vous Italian gentleman being led by curioſity into Holland, 
where having lived ſometime converfing with the moſt ingenious, . 
was one day ſet upon by a.proteſtant- miniſter, who would needs en- 
gage him in a controverſy about religion. The young gentleman - 
knowing himſelf too weak for the encounter, begged his pardon, and 
endeavoured to wave the diſcourſe, but the more he avoided it, the 
more hotly he was preſſed by the miniſter, whereupon the young Ita- 
lian, in a very great paſſion, conjured him by all that was good, to let 
him alone in peace with his religion. For,” ſaid he, I cannot em- 


brace yours, and if you make me loſe my own, I will never make | 
choice of any other,” | 


OF BENEFITS TO OTHERS. 


ATO, in Tully, boaſts of this as the great comfort and joy of his 

old age, that nothing was more pleaſant to him than the con- 
ſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, and the remembrance of many benefits 
and kindneſles done to others. 


Seneca obſerves,. that he who preaches gratitude pleads, the cauſe 


bell of God and man; for. without it we can be neither ſociable nor 
religious, 
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BON MOT. 


HEN the Ducheſs of Bedford was laſt at LY _ chen in 
her eighty fifth year, it was the medical farce of the day for 


the faculty to reſolve every complaint of whim and caprice into © a ſhock 


of the nervous ſyſtem ;” Her Grace, after enquiring of many of her 
friends in the rooms, what brought them there.—and being generally 
anſwered, for a nervous complaint, was aſked in her turn, What 
brought her to Buxton? — “ I came only for pleaſure,” anſwered the 


hale Ducheſs —< for, thank God, I was born before Nerves came into 


faſhion.” 


0 


ANECDOTE of Dr. SMOLLETT. * 
Ar aſking the Doctor for alms, he gave him through ab- 


ſence, or miſtake for a leſs. valuable piece, a Guinea. The poor 
fellow on perceiving it, hobbled after him and told him of it. Upon 
which Smollett returned it to him with another guinea, as a reward 
for his honeſty, exclaiming at the ſame time, My God, what a lodg- 


ing honeſty has taken up with!“ 


— — — — — ——— — 


ANECDOTE of Dr. JOHNSON. 


N eminent carcaſe butcher, as meagre in his. tn a8 he was in 

his underſtanding, being one day in a bookſeller's ſhop, took up 

a volume of Churchill's Poems, and by way of ſhewing his taſte, re- 
peated with great affectation the following line: 5 
Who rules o'er freemen ſhould himfelt be free. 


1 Then turning to the Doctor, — What think you of that, Sir, ſaid 
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he ?''——* Rank ant replied the other! it is an aſlertion without a 
proof, and you might with as much propriety ſay, 


Who Hays fat oxen, ſhould himſelf be fat.” 


— — — u—— — 


Anecdote of a Lord and an Archbiſhop. 


L. A---- having ſome words with the archbiſhop of Y-—» i the 
houſe of peers, who was not deſcended from a Lord's family, but 
advanced himſelf by his great learning and abilities, Lord A was 
highly offended with the manlinels of the prelate's arguments, in re- 
plying to him, © you had better,” ſaid the noble Lord, with an an- 
ory countenance, remember your original.” © I do remember it very 
well, anſwered: the Archbilhop, calmly; and am fully aſſured that had 
you been ſon to my father, you, had at this time, been a ſwine herd.” 


— — —— — m — ä — 


The inhuman MURDER * Miſs LLOYD. 


Tu murderer was a labourer by profeſſion, had fornely been in 
the ſervice of Miſs Lloyd, and lived at no great diſtance from 
her. It is a happineſs to reflect, that that divine intervention, which 
ſeldom allows the mind of man to ſleep long in ſecurity, after the 
commiſſion of a deed which fo forcibly ſtamps its depravity, did in 
this caſe interpoſe, and prompted the murderer to a candid confeſſion 
of the foul crime. On the evening of the day on which the murder 
was committed, he went to Tregaron fair, where ſome of his neigh- 
bours perceiving that he was poſſeſſed of money, entertained ſuſpi- 
cions, which, however, were only momentary, as the circumſtances of 


the e were not then known; but on the ſunday following, the 
XX ſubject 
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fubject was generally talked of, and in going to an adjoining meeting- 
houſe, an acquaintance who had given him change for half-a-crown, 
aſked him if he knew of the robbery or murder, when he bluntly 
acknowledged his guilt, and was immediately taken into priſon. On 
his confeſſion he faid, that upon going to Kilrhyg, he found all the 
ſervants were from home, and immediately proceeded to the parlour, 
where Miſs Lloyd was fitting alone; here he made a pretended de- 
mand of money which was owing to him for hay-making. Alarmed 
at his coming to her in that part of the houſe, ſhe ran into the Kitchen, 
where the villain followed her, and making a ſpring, caught her by 
the throat, and inſtantly choak'd her! He then dragged the body 
into the parlour, and rifled her pockets, wherein he found two crown 
pieces, two crooked lhillings, and a bu nch of keys. In one of the poc- 


kets was a bag of money which he miſtook for a pincuſhion, and left 
it behind. | | . 
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He afterwards proceeded up ſtairs, where ſeeing the people (from a 
front window) driving the cattle into the yard, he effected his eſcape 
through the back part of the houſe, and fled into an adjoining wood, 


where he ſecreted two bottles of liquor which he had brought out with 
him. a 


From thence he ſet out to the fair as above related, and had change 
for one of the crowns, which led to a diſcovery of the whole. 


r 
—— —L— CS — —ů— — — 


| ANECDOTE of a TAYLOR. 
| F a cauſe in chancery, wherein a taylor happened to be a chief 

witneſs, Sir Fletcher N-----, the counſel on the other ſide, know- 
ing his profeſſion, gave him this caution, © I underſtand friend, you 
are by trade a taylor ; I would therefore adviſe you to uſe more con- 


ſcience 


[ aw I 


ſcience in your depoſitions, than you do in your bills, or elſe we ſhall 
none of us believe you.” © Truly Sir, ſays the taylor, I confeſs. our 
trade lies under a great deal of ſcandal; but if you and 1 were in a 
room together, and the d—1 was to come in, and to aſk for the great- 
& rogue, I wonder, Sir Fletcher, whether you or I ſhould be the 


moR | frightened. = 
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1 Spring leads on the pleaſant hours, 
For ſhame, ye ſleepers, riſe! - 

See, how the ground is dreſt with flow'rs, 
How bright the ſmiling ſkies! 


The pretty birds their voices raiſe, 
What ſounds can be more ſweet ? 
In yonder fields the lambkin plays; 
There, ſee the milk-maid neat. 


The glorious Sun now melts the dews, 
That glitter'd on the thorn : 

Then, tell me, who would now refuſe 
To riſe at early morn? 


I knew, indeed, how Thoughtleſs ſlept, 
When he from School was freed; 
He ſlept, till ſloth upon him crept, 
And ſloth produc'd his need. 


Poor and deſpis d, by all forſook, 
Who made him here their care; = 
XX 2 2 To 
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Io foreign lands his way he took, 
And ſadly periſh'd there. 


So happy let our moments be, 
Nor ſuch engagements ceaſe, 

But paſs from faults and troubles free. 
In innocence and peace. 


On the NATIVITY. of CHRIST: 


A WAKE from lence every voice, 

Each chearful pipe, and URGE, firing; 
Let ev'ry grateful heart rejoice, 

And ev'ry tongue in rapture ſing. 


On this diſtinguiſhed day of grace, 
Th Eternal Prince of Glory came, 
To purge the guilt of human race, 
And fave them by his pow'rful name. 


Bow down your heads, ye lofty pines, 
Ye mountains crown'd with cedars tall; 
Be ſtill, ye rude imperious winds, 
Throughout the wide terreſtrial ball. 


Let nought but harmony and love 
O'er all th' expanded ſurface reign, 

And let the ſacred choir above 

Approve, and Join the heav' nly ſtrain. 


When we in bondage were exil d, 
And rebels to th' eternal God, 


Our 
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Our ſouls, with blackeſt guilt defl d, 
Obnoxious to th' impending rod. 


That from his ſeat of perfect bliſs _ 
The ſon of Glory ſhou'd deſcend; 

To offer man the terms of peace, 

And his unbounded grace extend. 


Such goodneſs, ſuch ſtupendous grace! 
Nor men, nor angels can explore; 

Then let us, what we cannot trace, 
With. awful-reverence adore. 


Ye-wing'd inhabitants of air, 13 5 
All ye that graze the verdant plain; 

Ye herds, that to the wilds repair, 
And ye that ſkim the ſurging main. 


Some ſigns of exultation ſhow, 


While grateful minds your voices * 
Tis all that mortals can below, 
To hail the day in ſongs of praiſe. 


While ſkilful hands the chorus join, 
And tune the rapture-raiſing lyre, 

While grateful ſtrains of love divine, 
Serene, extatic joys inſpire. 


Thus ſacred be the happy day, 
Wbile ſun, and moon, and ſtars endure; : 
Till nature feels her laſt decay, 

And time itſelf ſhall be no more. 


ANECDOTES- 
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ANECDOTES: 


OF THE LATE | 
SIR HERVEY ELWES.* 


8 he had no acquaintance, no books, and no turn for reading, the 
A hoarding-up and counting his money was his greateſt joy. The 
next to that was partridge ſetting; at which he was fo . an adept, 
and game was ſo plentiful, that he has been known to take five hun- 
dred brace of birds in one ſeaſon. But he lived entirely upon par- 
tridges he and his whole houſhold, conſiſting of one man and two 
maids. What they could not eat he turned out again, as he never gave 
away any thing. During the partridge ſeaſon Sir Hervey and his man 
never miſſed a day, if the weather was tolerable, and his breed of dogs 
being remarkably good, he ſeldom failed in taking great quantities of 
game. At all times he wore a black velvet cap much over his face, a 
worn- out ſull dreſſed ſuit of cloaths, and an old great coat, with worl- 
ted ſtockings drawn up over his knees. He rode a thin thorough bred 


1 horſe, and the horſe and the rider both looked as if a guſt of wind 
| would have blown them away together. 


When the day was not ſo fine as to tempt him abroad, he would 

walk backwards and forwards in his own hall to fave the expence of 
fire. If a farmer in his neighbourhood came in he would ſtrike a light 
in a tinder box that he kept by him, and putting a ſingle ſtick in the 
grate would not add another till the firſt was nearly burnt out. As 
he had but little connection with London, he always had three or four 
thouſand pounds at a time in his houſe. A ſet of fellows, who were 
afterwards known by the appellation of the Thackſtead gang, and who 
were all hanged, formed a plan to rob him. They were totally un- 
ſuſpected at the time, as each had ſome apparent occupation during 
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the Fam and went out only at night, and when they had got intelli- 
gence of any great booty. 


It was the cuſtom of Sir Hervey to go up into his bed- chamber 


about eight o'clock, when, after taking a baſon of water-gruel, by the 
light of a ſmall fire, he went to bed to ſave the unneceſſary extrava- 


gance of a candle. The gang who knew the hour when his ſervant 
went to the ſtables, leaving their horſes on the Eſſex fide of the river, 
walked acroſs and hid themſelves in the church-porch till they ſaw the 
man come up to his horſes. - They then immediately fell upon him, 
and after ſome little ſtruggle bound and gagged him; they then ran 
up to the houſe, tied the two maids together, and going, up to Sir. 
Hervey, preſented their piſtols and demanded his money. 


« At no part of his life did Sir Hervey behave ſo well as in this 


tranſaction. When they aſked for his money, he would give them no 
anſwer till they had aſſured him that his ſervant, who was a great fa- 


vourite, was ſafe ; he then delivered them the key of a drawer, in 
which were fifty guineas; but they knew too well, he had much more 
in the houſe, and again threatened his life if he would not diſcover . 
where it was depoſited.” At length he ſhewed them the place, and 
they turned out a large drawer, in which there were two thouſand 


ſeven hundred guineas; this they packed up in two Jarge baſkets, and 
r carried oft” 


AN E N 


Two gentlemen diſputing about religion | in Burton's coffee-houſe; _ 
ſaid one of them, I wonder, Sir, you ſhould talk of religion, 
when I'll hold you five guineas you can't ſay the Lord's Prayer: Done, 
ſaid the other, and Sir Richard Steel here ſhall hold ſtakes. The mo- 


ney * 
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ney being depoſited, the gentleman began with, I believe in God, and 


ſo went eleverly through the Creed: Well ſaid the other, I own I have 
loſt; I did not think he could have done it. 


— 


The MARQUIS DE LA SCALLAS, 
An ITALIA NOBLEMAN, 


Hv invited the neighbouring gentry to a grand entertain- 
ment, where all the Wdivacies of "the ſeaſon were provided, ſome 
of the company arrived very early, for the purpoſe of paying their re- 
ſpects to his Excellency. Soon after which the Major-Domo entering 
the dining-room in a great hurry, told the marquis that there was a 
moſt wonderful fiſherman below, who had brought one of the fineſt fiſh 
in all Italy, for which, however, he demanded a moſt extravagant price. 
Regard not his price, cried the marquis; pay him the money direftly.— 
So I would, pleaſe your highneſs, but he refuſes to take any money.— 
What then would the fellow have ?—An hundred ſtrokes of the ſtrap- 
pado on his bare ſhoulders, my lord; he ſays he will not bate a ſingle 
blow. On this the whole company ran down ſtairs, to ſee ſo ſingular 
a man. A fine fiſh! cried the marquis: What is your demand, my 
friend ?—Not a quatrini, my lord, anſwered the fiſherman, I will not 
take money. If your lordſhip wiſhes to have the fiſh, you muſt order 
me an hundred laſhes of the ſtrappado on my naked back; otherwiſe I 
ſhall apply elſewhere.—Rather than loſe the fiſh, ſaid the marquis, we 


muſt een let this fellow have his humour.—Here cried he, to one of 


his grooms, diſcharge this honeſt man's demands: but don't lay on too 
Hard; don't hurt the poor devil very much! The fiſherman then ſtrip- 
ped, and the groom prepared to execute his lordſhips orders. Now my 

friend, ſaid the fiſherman, keep an exact account 1 beſeech you; for 


F . | don't 
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don't deſire a ſingle ſtroke more than my due. The whole company were 
aſtoniſhed at the amazing ſortitude with which the man ſubmitted to 
the operation, till he had received the fiftieth laſh ; when addreſſing 
the ſervant Hold my friend, cried the fiſherman: I have now had a 
full ſhare of the price.-—Your ſhare! exclaimed the marquis; what is 


the meaning of all this? My lord, returned the fiſherman, I have a part- 


ner, to whom my honour is engaged that he ſhall have his full half of 
whatever I receive for the fiſh; and your lordſhip, I dare venture to 
ſay, will by and by own that it would be a thouſand pities to defraud 
him of a ſingle ſtroke.—And pray honeſt friend, ſaid the marquis, who 
is this partner ?—Your porter, my lord, anſwered the fiſherman, who 
keeps the outer-gate, and refuſed to admit me, unleſs I would promiſe 
him half of what I ſhould obtain for the fiſh—Ho! ho! exclaimed the 
marquis laughing very heartily, by the bleſſing of heaven, he ſhall have 
double his demand in full tale. The porter was accordingly ſent for; 
and being ſtripped to the ſkin, two grooms were directed to lay on with 
all their might. till he had fairly received what he was ſo well entitled 
to. The marquis then ordered his ſteward to pay the fiſherman twen- 
ty ſequins; deſiring him to call annually for the like ſum, as a recom- 
penſe for the n ſervice he had done him. 


— — — * 
ꝝVN— — — — 


The BROTHER and SISTER. 


GENTLEMAN had two children, the one a daughter that was 
very plain in her perſon; the other a boy that was a great beauty, 

As they were at play together one day, they faw their faces in a looking 
glaſs that ſtood in their mother's chair; upon which the boy ſeeing his 


beauty, was ſo charmed with it, that he extolled it mightily to his ſiſter, 


who took theſe praiſes of his beauty, as ſo many reflections on her dil- 
_ agrecableneſs. She went to her father, acquainted him with the affair, 
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and made very great complaints of her brother's rudeneſs to her. Upon 
this, the old prudent gentleman, inſtead of being angry, took them 
upon his knees, and embracing both with the greateſt tenderneſs, gave 
them this excellent advice.— I would have you both look at yourſelves. 
in the glaſs every day; you my ſon, that you may be reminded never 
to diſhonour the beauty of your face. by the deformity of your actions; 
and you, my daughter, that you may take care to hide the defect of 
beauty in 48 perſon, by the Gu perior. 1 luſtre of a. virtuous and amia- 
ble conduct. 


— —ͤ—— — 


ANECDOTE of DOCTOR FRANKLIN. GOTH | 


HE late Doctor Franklin, in the early part of his life, followed 
the buſineſs of a printer, and had occaſion to. travel from Phila-- 
delphia to Boſton. In his journey he ſtopped at one of their inns, the 
landlord of which poſſeſſed the true diſpoſition of his countrymen, 
which is, to be inquiſitive even to impertinence into the buſineſs of 
every ſtranger.— The doctor, after the fatigue of the day's travel, had 
fat himſelf down to ſupper, when his landlord began to torment him 
with queſtions. The doctor well knew the diſpoſitions of theſe peo- 
ple; he apprehended, that, after having anſwered his queſtions, others. 
would come in and go over the ſame ground, ſo he was determined to 
ſtop him. Have you a wife landlord? Yes Sir.— Pray let me ſee her: 
Madam was introduced with much form. How many children have 
you? four fir, I ſhould be happy to ſee. them. —The children were 
ſought and introduced. How many ſervants have you? Two ſir! a 
man and a woman.—Pray fetch them. When they came, the doctor 
aſked if there were any one elſe in the houſe; and being anſwered in 
the negative, addreſſed himſelf to them with much ſolemnity: My 
good friends, I * for you here to give you an account of myſelf; my 
name 


I's ] 


name is Benjamin Franklin; I am a printer, of years of age; 
reſide at Philadelphia, and am now going on buſineſs from thence to 
Boſton. I ſent for you all, that, if you wiſh for any further particu- 
lars, you may aſk, and I will inform you; which done, I flatter my 
ſelf you will permit me to eat my ſupper in peace. 


PLUT ASCE 


1 relates a ftory of one Belſus, who having murdered his 
father, was ſo haunted by a guilty conſcience, that he thought the 
ſwallows when they chattered, were ſaying, Belſus has killed his 
father: ”” whereupon being unable to bear the horror of mind occaſi- 
oned by his guilt, he confeſſed the fact, and received condign nag 
ment, 


— 
HENRY of MONMOUTH. 


ENRY of PRIEST afturwank Henry v . was 1 * a ſet 
of minions, who endeavoured to endear en to him, by 
adminiſtering to his pleaſures; they ſucceeded ſo far as to lead him in- 
to ſome exceſſes, and to be the occaſion of his failing in the duty and 
reverence he owed his father, but his good ſenſe, and natural ſweetneſs | 
of diſpoſition brought him back into the paths of virtue and honor. 
He was heartily aſhamed and concerned that he had ever given the 
leaſt cauſe of uneaſineſs to his father, who had ſo true and tender an 
affection for him; and never reſted, till he had proſtrated himſelf be- 
fore him, and obtained pardon and forgiveneſs. The King was at leaſt 
reconciled to him, and immediately reſtored him-to his favour. This 
prince afterwards became the darling * the people, and the terror of 


his enemies. ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE of a PHYSICIAN. 


PHYSICIAN who lived in London, viſited a Lady who lived in 
Chelſea. After continuing his viſits for ſome time, the Lady ex- 
preſſed an apprehenſion, that it might be inconvenient for him to come. 
ſo far on her account. Oh! Madam, replied the Doctor, I have ano- 
ther patient in this neighbourhood, and by that means, you know, I 
kill two birds with one ſtone, 


- 
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ECONOMY and BENEVOLENCE. 


HEN: a eon was 8 to build the hoſpital of bedlam, 
thoſe who were employed to gather the money, came to a 
{mall houſe, the door of which was half open; and from the entry 
they overheard an old man ſcolding the ſervant maid, who, having 

made uſe of a match in kindling the fire, had afterwards indifcretely 
thrown it away, without reflecting, that the match having ſtill the 
other extremity dipped in ſulphur, might have been of further ſervice. 
—After diverting themſelves awhile with the diſpute, they knocked, 
and preſented themfelves before the old gentleman. As ſoon as they 
had told him the cauſe of their coming, he went into a cloſet, from 
whence he brought four hundred guineas, and reckoning the money 
in their preſence, he put it into their bag. The collectors being aſto- 
niſhed at this generoſity, and teſtifying their ſurpriſe, told the old fel- 
low what they had heard. Gentlemen, ſaid he, your ſurpriſe is occa- 
fioned by a thing of little conſequence.— I keep houſe, and ſave and 
ſpend money my own way; the- one furniſhes me with the means of 
doing the-other, and both equally gratify my inclination. With re- 
gard to donations,. always expect moſt from prudent people who keep 
their own accounts.—When he had thus ſpoken, he turned them out 
cf the houſe without further ceremony, and ſhut the door. 


HYMN 
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HYMN 10 HUMANITY. 


ARENT of virtue, if thine ear 
Attend not now to ſorrow's cry; 
If now the pity-ſtreaming tear 
Should haply on thy cheek be dry; 
| Indulge my votive ſtrain, O ſweet Humanity! 


Come, ever welcome to my breaſt! 
A tender, but a chearful gueſt: 
Nor always in the gloomy cell 
Ot life-conſuming ſorrow dwell ; 
For ſorrow, long: indulg'd and flow, 
Is to Humanity a foe; | 
And grief, that makes the heart a prey, ; 
Wears ſenſibility away. 
Then comes, ſweet nymph! instead of thee, 
The gloomy fiend, Stupidity. 


O may that fiend be baniſh'd far, 

Though paſſions hold eternal war! 

Nor ever let me ceaſe to know 
The pulle that throbs at joy or woe: 
Nor let my vacant cheeks be dry, 

When ſorrow fills a brother's eye; 

Nor may that tear that frequent flows 
From private or. from {ſocial woes, : 
_ Feer make this pleaſing ſenſe depart.— 

Ye cares, O harden not my heart! 


If the fair ſtar of Fortune ſmile, 
Let not its flattering power beguile, 
Nor, borne along the fav'ring tide, . 
My full fails ſwell with bloating pride. 
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Let me from wealth but hope content, 
Remembering ſtill it was but lent; 


To modeſt merit ſpread my ſtore, 
Unbar my hoſpitable door; 


Nor ſeed, for pomp, an idle train 
While want unpitied pines in vain. 


If Heaven, in every purpoſe wiſe, 
The envied lot of wealth denies; 


Tf doom'd to drag life's painful load 


Thro' Poverty's uneven road, 


And, for the due bread of the day, 
Deſtin'd to toil as well as pray; 


To thee, Humanity, ſtill true, 


I'll wiſh the good I cannot do; 
And give the wretch that paſſes by, 
A ſoothing word—a tear—a ſigh. 


_ Howeeer exalted, or depreſt, 

Be ever mine the feeling. breaſt, 
From remove the ſtagnant mind 

Of languid indolence, reclin'd ; 

The ſoul that one long ſabbath keeps, 


And through the ſun's whole circle ſleeps; _ 
Dull peace, that dwells in Folly's eye, 
And ſelf-attending Vanity 


Alike, the fooliſh, and the vain, 
Are ſtrangers to the ſenſe humane. 


O for that ſympathetic glow 
Which taught the holy tear to flow, 
When the prophetic eye ſurvey'd 
Sion in future aſhes laid! 
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Or, rais'd to heaven, implor'd the bread 
That thouſands in the deſart fed! 

Or, when the heart o'er friendſhip's grave, 
Sigh'd, and forgot its power to ſave! 

O for that ſympathetic glow - 

Which taught the holy tear to flow! 


It comes; it fills my labouring breaſt ; 
I feel my beating heart oppreſt. 
Oh! hear that lonely widow's wail!” 
See her dim eye! her aſpect pale! 
To heaven ſhe turns in deep deſpair; 
Her infants wonder at her prayer, 
And mingling tears they know not why, 
Lift up their little hands and cry. 
O God | their moving ſorrow ſee ! 
Support them, ſweet Humanity! 


Life, fill'd with Grief's diſtreſsful train, 

For ever aſks the tear humane. 
Behold in yon unconſcious grove, . 
The victims of ill-fated love! 

Heard you that agonizing throe? 

Sure this is not romantic woe! 
The golden day of joy is oer; 
And now they part to meet no more. 
Aſſiſt them, hearts from anguiſh free! 
Aſſiſt them ſweet Humanity! 


Parent of virtue, if thine ear Ie 
Attend not now to ſorrow's cry; 
If now the pity-ſtreaming tear 
Should haply on thy cheek be dry; 
Indulge my votive ſtrain, O ſweet Humanity 


i hays © Noble: 
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Noble Behaviour of Chineſe Mandarines. 


F China, no man is a Gentleman by his birth; but the as 
or Gentlemen, become ſuch purely by their real merit. Theſe 


Mandarines, by a fundamental law of the Chineſe empire, are allowed 


to tell their Monarch, in reſpectful but in plain terms, whatever they 
think it amiſs in his conduct; and we are aſſured, that whenever they 


imagine the Honour of their Prince, or the good of their Country 


makes it neceſlary, they never fail of making uſe of their privilege. 


There was a remarkable inſtance of this in the reign of one of their 


Emperors, who was very obſtinate and very imperious. This Em- 


peror's conduct, in ſome certain particular, was directly repugnant to 
the precepts of the great Confucius. One of the wiſeſt, and moſt 


learned of the Mandarines thereupon demanded an audience ; and hav- 


ing told his prince boldly what he conceived was wrong in his conduct, 


he ſhewed him, with great ſtrength of reaſon, the ill conſequences that 
would probably attend it. The Emperor, who was not of a humour 


to think he could be in the wrong, inſtead of making the leaſt reforma- 


tion, ordered the Mandarine to be put to death for his inſolent de- 


portment. The next day another Mandarine demanded an audience, 
made the ſame remonſtrance as the firſt, and met with the ſame fate. 
The day after a third Mandarine made the like attempt; but to ſhew, 
at the ſame time, that he expected nothing leſs than to die for the good 
of his Country, he ordered his hearſe to follow him, and wait at the 
palace gate. Having ſo done, he boldly went up to the Emperor, and 
told him, that if he did not immediately determine to alter the preſent 
courſe of his behaviour, his reign would appear the moſt ſhameful to 
future ages, of any yct recorded in the Chronicles of China. The 

Emperor, incenſed at his inſolent harangue (as he termed it) not only 


put him to death, put ordered him to expire under the moſt exquiſite 


*arture. 


The 
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The Mandarines, upon this, aſſembled in a body; and come at laſt 
to this generous reſolution, that tho' the conſequence ſhould prove ever 
ſo fatal, they would not ſee their Prince perſiſt in a conduct which 
would terminate in the moſt indelible diſgrace to himſelf, and render 
the fundamental principles of their government utterly uſeleſs and in- 
effectual. They determined, therefore, by lot, what members of their 
body ſhould go next, and wait upon the Emperor. Each man went 


accordingly, and did his duty.—A great number, indeed, were-cut off; | 


but as the Emperor's eyes were happily opened by their invincible loy- 
alty; and, conſcious of his error, he not only made a thorough refor- 
mation but ordered moſt magnificent monuments, at his own expences 
to be built over the bodies of thoſe intrepid Mandarines, who had fallen 
a ſacriſice to his reſentment, lamenting, at the ſame time, that all the 
power he was poſſeſſed of, could make no adequate compenſation for 
the loſs of ſo many faithful ſubjects who had glorioufly preferred his 
Honour, and the Welfare of their Country to afl other conſideration, 


e 


on ETERNITY, 


HAT is eternity — Can aught 
Paint its duration to the thought? 
Tell ev'ry beam the ſun emits, 
When in ſublimeſt noon he ſits; 
Tell ev'ry light-wing'd mote that ſtrays 
Within its ample round of rays; | 
Tell all the leaves, and all the buds, 
That crown the gardens and the woods; 
Tell all the ſpires of graſs the meads 
Produce, when ſpring propitious leads 
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The new- born year; tell all the drops 
The night upon their bended tops, 
Sheds in ſoft ſilence, to diſplay 

Their beauties with the riſing day; 
Tell all the ſands the ocean laves, 
Tell all its changes, all its waves; 

Or tell, with more laborious pains, 
The drops its mighty maſs contains : 
Be this aſtoniſhing account 
Augmented with the full amount 
Of all the drops that clouds have ſhed, 
Where'er their wat'ry fleeces ſpread, 

; | Through all time's long protracted tour, 

== | | From Adam to the preſent hour; 

Till ſhort-the ſum ; nor can it vie 


| With the more numerous years, that lie 
| Enboſom'd in Eternity. 


i Was there a belt that could contain 
In its vaſt orb the earth and main, 
With figures was it cluſter'd o'er, 
= Without one cypher in the ſcore : 
And could your lab'ring thought aſſign 
The total of the crouded line; | 
How ſcant th' amount! Th' attempt how vain, 
To reach duration's endleſs chain ! 
For when as many years are run, 
Unbounded age is but begun. 


93 — 
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Attend O man, with awe divine, 
For this eternity is thine! 


Gelaleddin 


_ = a. 
GELALEDDIN of BASSORA. 


I. the time when Baſſora was conſidered as the School of Aſia, and 

Houriſhed by the reputation of its profeſſors and the confluence of 
its ſtudents, among the pupils that liſtened round the chair of Albu- 
mazor was Gelaleddin, a native of Tauris in Perſia, a young man 
amiable in his manners and beautiful in his form, of boundleſs curio- 
ſity, inceſſant diligence, and irreſiſtible genius, of quick apprehenſion 
and tenacious memory, accurate without narrowneſs, and eager for 
novelty without inconſtancy. 117 


No ſooner did Gelaleddin appear at Baſſora, than his virtues and 


abilities raiſed him to diſtinction. He paſſed from claſs to claſs, rather 


admired than envied by thoſe whom the rapidity of his progreſs left 
behind; he was conſulted by his fellow-ſtudents as an oraculous guide, 
and admitted as a competent auditor to the conferences of the Sages. 


After a few years, having paſſed through all the exerciſes of proba- 


tion, Gelaleddin was invited to a Profeſſor's ſeat, and entreated to in- 
creaſe the ſplendour of Baſſora. Gelaleddin affected to deliberate on 
the propoſal, with which, before he conſidered it, he reſolved to com- 
ply; ; and next morning retired to a garden planted for the recreation 
of the ſtudents, and, entering a ſolitary walk, began to meditate on 
his future life. 


If I am thus eminent, faid i in the 3 of Litevaturs I mall 
be yet more conſpicuous in any other place: If I ſhould now devote 
_ myſelf to ſtudy and retirement, I muſt paſs my life in filence, unac- 
quainted with the delights of wealth, the influence of power, the pomp 
of greatneſs, and the charms of elegance, with all that man envies and 
delires, with all that keeps the world in motion, by the hope of gain- 


ing or the fear of TORE. it.—T will therefore 89 810 to Tauris, where | 
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the Perſian Monarch refides * all the ſplendour of abſolute dominion; 
my reputation will fly before me, my arrival will be congratulated by: 
my kinſmen and my friends: I ſhall fee the eyes of thoſe who predicted 


my greatneſs ſparkling with exultation, and the faces of thoſe that once 


. deſpiſed me clouded with envy, or counterfeiting kindneſs by artificial 
miles. I will ſhew my wiſdom by my diſcourſe, and my moderation 
by my filence; I will inſtru the modeſt with eaſy gentleneſs, and re- 


preſs the oftentatious by ſeaſonable ſuperciliouſneſs. My apartments 


will be crowded by the inquiſitive and the vain, by thoſe that honour, 
and thoſe that rival me; my name will ſoon reach the Court; I ſhall 


ſtand before the throne of the Emperor; the Judges of the Law will. 


confeſs my wiſdom; and the Nobles will contend to heap gifts upon 
me. If I ſhall find that my merit, like that of others, excites malig- 
nity, or feel myſelf tottering on the ſeat of elevation, I may at laſt re- 


tire to academical obſcurity, and become, in my loweſt ſtate, a Pro- 


feſſor of Baſſora. 


Having thus ſettled his determination, he declared to his friends his 


deſign of viſiting Tauris, and ſaw, with more pleaſure than he ven- 


tured to expreſs, the regret with which he was diſmiſſed. He could 
not bear to delay the honours to which he was deſtined; and therefore 
haſted away, and in a ſhort time enter'd the capital of Perſia. He 
was immediately immerſed in the crowd, and paſſed unobſerved to his 
father's houſe. He enter'd, and was received, though not unkindly, 


yet without any exceſs of fondneſs or exclamations of rapture. His 


father had, in his abſence, ſuffered many loſſes; and Gelaleddin was 


conſidered as an additional burthen to a falling family. 


When he recovered from his ſurpriſe, he began to diſplay. his acqui- 
fitions, and practiſed all the arts of narration and diſquiſition ; but. the 
poor have no leiſure to be pleaſed with eloquence ; they heard his ar- 


then 


; guments without reflection, and his 3 without a ſmile, He 
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then applied himſelf ſingly to his brothers and ſiſters, but found them 
all chained down by invariable attention to their own fortunes, and 
inſenſible of any other excellence than that which could bring ſome 
remedy for indigence. . 


It was now . in the neighbourhood, that Gelaleddin was re- 
turned, and he ſat ſor ſome days in expectation that the Learned would 
viſit him for conſultation, or the Great for entertainment. But who 
will be pleaſed or inſtructed in the manſions of poverty? He then fre- 
quented places of public reſort and endeavoured to attract notice by 
the copiouſneſs of his talk. The ſprightly were ſilenced, and went 
away to cenſure in ſome other place his arrogance and his pedantry ; 
and the dull liſtened quietly for awhile, and then wondered why any 
man ſhould take pains to obtain ſo much knowledge which would never 
do him good. | TY 


He next ſolicited the Viſiers for employment, not doubting but his- 
ſervice would be eagerly accepted. He was told by one that there was 
no vacancy in his office; by another, that his merit was above any 
patronage but that of the Emperor; by a third, that he would not for- 
get him; and by the Chief Viſier, that he did not think literature of 
any great uſe in public buſineſs. He was ſometimes admitted to their 
tables where he exerted his wit and diffuſed his knowledge; but he 
obſerved, that where, by endeavour or accident, he had remarkably 
excelled, he was ſeldom invited a ſecond time. 


He now returned to Baſſora, wearied and diſguſted, but confident 
af reſuming his former rank, and revelling again in ſatiety of praiſe. 
But he who had been neglected at Tauris was not much regarded at 
Baſlora; he was conſidered as a fugitive, who returned only becauſe 
he could live in no other place; his companions found that they had 
formerly over rated his abilities; .and he lived long without notice or - 
efteem, 


Of 
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Of the WALLS of BABYLON. 


TW walls were built of large bricks com. together with 
bitumen, a glutinous ſlime ariſing out of the earth in that coun- 
try, which binds in building much ſtronger and firmer than lime, and 
ſoon grows much harder than the bricks or ſtones, which it cements 
together. They were of a ſquare form, each ſide of which was fifteen 


miles —Their breadth was eighty ſeven feet, and 1 en three 
hundred and fifty. 


The walls were n on the de with a vaſt ditch, full of 
water, and lined with bricks on both ſides. The earth that was dug 
out of it made the bricks wherewith the walls were built; and there- 


fore, from the vaſt heighth and bręadth of the walls may! be inferred 
the l of the ditch. 


On every ſide of this great ſquare were twenty five. gates; that is, 
an hundred in all. Theſe gates were made of ſolid braſs. Hence it is, 
that when the Supreme Being promiſed to Cyrus the conqueſt of Ba- 


bylon, he tells him, That he would break in pieces before him the 
gates of braſs,” 


Between every two of the gates were three towers, and four at the 
four corners of this great ſquare, and three between each of theſe cor- 
ners and the next gate on either ſide Every one of theſe towers was 
ten feet higher than the walls. —But this is to be underſtood only of 
thoſe parts of the wall, where there was need of towers. 


From theſe twenty five gates, on each fide of this great ſquare, went 
twenty five ſtreets, in ſtrait lines to the gates, which were directly op- 
poſite to them on the other ſide; ſo that the number of the Streets 
were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof, twenty went one way, 
and twenty five the other, croſſing each other at right angles. And 

| beſides 
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on one ſide, and the wall on the other, Theſe- went round the four 
ſides of the city next the walls, and were each of them, two hundred 


feet broad. The reſt were about an hundred and fifty. By theſe ſtreets 
thus croſling each other, the whole city was divided into ſix hundred 
and feventy fix ſquares, each of which was four furlongs and an half, 


on every ſide, that is, two miles and a quarter in circumference. 


Round -theſe ſquares, on every ſide towards the ſtreets, ſtood the 
houſes, which were not contiguous, but had voidTſpaces between them. 


They were built three or four ſtories high; and beautified with all 
manner of ornaments towards the ſtreets. The ſpace within, in the 


middle of each ſquare, was employed for yards, gardens, and other 


ſuch uſes; ſo that Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, 


near one half of the city being taken. up in gardens and other culti- 


vated lands. 


oRrTOCRUI of BASRA: 


which buſied the multitudes on every ſide, he was wakened from the 


tranquility of meditation by a crowd that obſtructed his paſſage. He 


raiſed his eyes, and ſaw the chief Viſier, who, having returned from the 
Divan, was entering his Palace. FE 


8 mingled wich the attendants, and: Rags ſuppoſed to 1 — 


ſome petition for the Viſier, was permitted to enter. He ſurveyed the 
ſpaciouſtieſs of his apartments, admired the walls hung with golden 


tapeſtry, | 


beſides theſe, there were alſo four half ſtreets, which had houſes, only 


A 8 ORTOGRUL of. BASRA was one day me EVR the 
ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the varieties of merchandize which 
the ſhops offered to his view, and obſerving the different occupation 
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tapeſtry, and the floors covered with ſilken arge and Arien the 
ſimple neatneſs of his little habitation. 


Surely, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the ſeat of pie where 


. pleaſure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſcontent and ſorrow can have no 
admiſſion —Whatever nature has prov: ded for the deligbt of 177 is 
here ſpread forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals foe or imagine, 


which the maſter of this palace has not obtained? The diſhes of Mank | 
cover his table; the voice of harmony lulls him in his Bowers; he 
breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, and {!ceps u; on the down 
of the cygnets of Ganges. He ſpeaks, and his mandate is obeyed; he 
wiſhes, and his wiſh is gratified; all whom he ſees obey him, and all 
whom he hears flatter him.—How different OxToGRruL, is thy condi- 
tion, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of unſatisfied deſire, and 
who haſt no amuſement in thy power that can withold. thee from thy 
own reflections! They tell thee that thou art wiſe; but what does 
wiſdom avail with poverty? None will flatter the poor; and the wiſe 
have very little power of flattering themſelves.— The man is ſurely 
moſt wretched of the ſons of wretchedneſs, who lives with his own 
faults and follies always before him, and who has none to reconcile him 


to himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I have long tought content, and 


have not found it: I will from this moment endeavour to be rich. 


Full of this new reſolution, he ſhut himſelf in his chamber for fix 
months, to deliberate how he ſhould grow rich; he ſometimes purpoſed 
to offer himſelf as a Counſellor to one of the Kings of India; and 
ſometimes reſolved to dig for diamonds in the mines of Golconda.— 
One day, after ſome hours paſſed in violent fluctuation of opinion, ſleep 
inſenſibly ſeized him in his chair; he dreamed that he was ranging a 
defart country in ſearch of fome one that might teach him to grow 
rich; and as he ſtood on the top of an hill ſhaded with cypreſs, in 


doubt wither to direct his  Heps, his father appeared on a ſudden 


3 
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ſtanding before him. © ORTr OU, faid the old man, I know thy 
yerplexity liſten to thy father; turn thine eyes on the oppoſite moun- 
tain.” ORTOGRUL looked, and ſaw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, 
roaring with the noiſe of thunder, and ſcattering its foam on the im- 
pending woods. © Now,” faid his father, : behold the valley that lies 
between the hills.” OrToGRUL looked, and eſpied a little well, out of 
which iſſued a ſmall rivulet. Tell me now,” ſaid his father, doſt 
thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like the 
mountain torrent, or for a ſlow and gradual increaſe, reſembling the 
rill gliding from the well?“ Let me be quickly rich,“ ſaid Ox ro- 
GRUL; * let the golden ſtream be quick and violent.” Look round,” 
faid his father, © once again.” ORToGRUL looked, and perceived the 
channel of the torrent dry and duſty ; but following the rivulet from 
the well, he traced it to a wide lake, which the ſupply, ſlow and con- 


ſtant, kept always full. He waked, -and determined to grow rich by 
filent profit, and perſevering induſtry. 


Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in ene and in 
twenty years purchaſed lands on which he raiſed a houſe, equal in 
ſumptuouſneſs to that of the Viſier, to which he invited all the miniſ- 

ters of pleaſure, expecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had ima- 
gined riches able to afford. Leiſure ſoon made him weary of himſelf, 
and he longed to be perſuaded that he was great and happy.— He was 
courteous and liberal; he gave all that approached him hopes of pleaſ- 
ing him, and all who ſhould pleaſe him, hopes of being rewarded.— 
Every art of praiſe was tried, and every ſource of adulatory fiction was 
exhauſted. ORToGRUL heard his flatterers without delight, becauſe he 
found himſelf unable to believe them—His own heart told him its 
frailties; his own underſtanding reproached him with his faults.— 
How long,” ſaid he, with a deep ligh, “ have I been labouring in 
vain to amaſs wealth, which, at laſt, is uſeleſs! Let no man hereafter 
wiſh to be rich, who is already too wile to be flattered.” 


Aaa Marquis 
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NE of his Anceſtors being at the Engliſh Court, a plot was laid 

to take his life. —Receiving a pair of ſpurs from an unknown 
hand, he immediately underſtood the meaning of the preſent, and fled. 
| It was from this incident the family took a ſpur for their creſt, to which, 
they added a wing as a mark of their activity. 


FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 


N EMPEROR AUGUSTUS having taken AblArokicks, a 
Prince of Cappadocia, together with his wife and children, in 
war; and led them to Rome in triumph, gave orders that the father 
and the elder of the brothers ſhould be ſlain. The deſigned miniſters 
of this execution were come to the place of confinement to this un- 
happy family, and there enquiring which of the brethren was the eldeſt, 
there aroſe a vehement and earneſt contention betwixt the two young 
Princes, each of them affirming himſelf to be the elder, that by his 
death he might preſerve the life of the other When they had long 
continued in this pious emulation, the mother at laſt, not without dif- 
ficulty, prevailed with her ſon DyTEnTus, that he would permit his 
younger brother to die in his ſtead; as hoping that by him ſhe might 
moſt probably be ſuſtained —AvevsTus was at length certified of this 
great example of brotherly love, and not only lamented that act of his 
ſeverity, but gave an honourable ſupport to the mother and her ſur- 
viving ſon, by ſome ___ CLITANUS, 


E 
TRUTH, FALSHOOD, and FICTION : * 
AN ALLEGORY. 


＋ is reported of the Perſians, by an ancient writer, that the ſum of 
their education conſiſted in teaching youth to ride, to ſhoot with 
the boto, and to Speak truth. 


The bow and the horſe were eaſily maſtered, but it would have 
been happy it we had been informed by what arts veracity was culti= 
vated, and by what preſervatives a Perſian mind was ſecured againſt 
the temptations to falſhood. 


There are indeed, in the preſent corruption of mankind, many in- 
citements to forſake truth; the need of palliating our own faults, and 
the convenience of impoſing on the ignorance or credulity of others, 
ſo frequently occur; ſo many immediate evils are to be avoided, and ſo 

many preſent gratifications obtained, by craft and deluſion, that very 
| few of thoſe who are much entangled in life, have ſpirit and conſtancy 
ſufficient to ſupport them in the ſteady practice of open veracity. 


In order that all men may be taught to ſpeak truth, it is neceſſary 
that all likewiſe ſhould learn to hear it; for no ſpecies of falſhood is 
more frequent than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed by fear, 
the dependent by intereſt, and the friend by tenderneſs: Thoſe who 
are neither ſervile nor timorous, are yet defirous to beſtow pleaſure; 
and while unjuſt demands of praiſe continue to be made, there will al- 
wow be ſome whom hope, fear, or kindneſs, will diſpoſe to pay them. 


The guilt of falſhood, is very widely extended, and many he | i 
their conſcience can ſcarcely charge with ſtooping to a lie, have vitis e? il 
ated the morals of others by their vanity; and patronized the vice ieh 
they believe themſelves to abhor. 5 
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Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own ſake; it is genarally 
unpleaſing, becauſe contrary to our wiſhes and oppoſite to our prac- 
tice; and as our attention naturally follows our intereſt, we hear un- 
willingly that we are afraid to know, and ſoon forget what we have no 


. inclination to impreſs upon our memories. 


For this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have been invented, by 
which the reluctance againſt truth may be overcome; and as phyſic is 
given to children in confections, precepts have been hidden under a. 


thouſand appearances, that mankind may be bribed by 1 to 
eſcape deſtruction. 


While the world was yet in its infancy. TRurh came among mor- 
tals from above, and Fal shoop from below.—TxuTH was the daughter 
of JueiTER and WIS DoM; FALSHOOD. was the progeny of FoLLy im- 
pregnated by the wind. They advanced with equal confidence to ſeize 
the dominion of the new creation, and as their enmity and their force 


were well known to the es cs all the eyes of heaven were turned 
upon the conteſt. 


TRUTH ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power and juſter claim, and 
therefore came on towering and majeſtic, unaſſiſted and alone; Reason 
indeed always attended her, but appeared her follower, rather than 


companion.— Her march was flow and ſtately, but her motion was 


perpetually progreſſive, and when once ſhe had grounded her foot, 
neither gods nor men could force her to retire. 


Falshoop always endeavoured to copy the mien and attitudes of 
Tnurn, and was very ſucceſsful in the arts of mimickry. She was ſur- 
rounded, animated, and ſupported by innumerable legions of appetites 
and paſſions; but, like other feeble commanders, was obliged often to 
receive law from her allies.— Her motions were ſudden, irregular, and 
violent; for ſhe had no ſteadineſs nor nnn —She often gained 


conqueſts 


C s 3 


conqueſts by haſty incurſions, which ſhe never hoped to keep by her 
own ſtrength, but maintained by the help of the paſſions, whom ſhe- 
generally found reſolute and faithful. 


* 


It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met in full oppoſition.—- 
In theſe encounters, FaLsnoOD always inveſted her head with clouds, 
and commanded FRAup to place ambuſhes about her.—In her left 
hand ſhe bore the ſhield of IMpUDENCE,. and the. quiver of Sophis TRX 
rattled on her ſhoulder. All the paſſions attended at her call; Vanity 
clapped her wings before, and OBsTinacy ſupported her behind. Thus 
guarded and aſſiſted, ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt Tnurn, and 
ſometimes waited the attack; but always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a 
diſtance, perpetually ſhifted her ground, and let fly her arrows in dif- 
ferent directions; for ſhe certainly found that her ſtrength failed, 
whenever the eye of TRV TH darted full upon her. 


Tau rn had the awful aſpect though not the thunder of her father; 5 
and when the long continuance of the conteſt brought them near to 
one another, FALshoop let the arms of Sorhis T Rx fall from her graſp, 


and holding up the ſhield of IM rUDENCE with both her hands, ſheltered 
herſelf amongſt the paſſions. 


TRU TR, though ſhe was often wounded, always recovered in a ſhort 
time; but it was common for the ſlighteſt hurt, received of FALs= 
noob, to ſpread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burſt 
open again when it ſeemed to have been cured. 


FaLsHoop, in a ſhort time, found by experience that her ſuperiori- 
ty conſiſted only in the celerity of her courſe, and the changes of her 
polture.—She therefore ordered SUSPICION. to beat the ground before 
| her, and avoided with great care to croſs the way of TruTH, who, as 
ſhe never varied her point, but moved conſtantly upon the ſame line, 
was eaſily „ by the — and — movements, the quicx 
retreats 
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retreats and active doubles, which FAaLsHooD always practiſed, when 
tie enemy began to raiſe terror by her approach. 


By this procedure FaLsnHoop every hour incroached upon the world, 
and extended her empire through all climes and regions. Wherever 
ihe carried her victories ſhe left the Pass1ons in full authority behind 
her; who were ſo well pleaſed with command, that they held out with 
great obſtinacy when TRUTH came to ſeize their poſts, and never failed 
to retard her progreſs, though they could not always ſtop it: They 
yielded at laſt with great reluctance, frequent rallies, and ſullen ſub- 
miſſion; and always inclined to revolt when TnuriI cealsd to awe them 
by her immediate preſence. 


TxuTHY, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended from the heavenly 6 
expected to have been received by univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed 
with kindneſs, heard with obedience, and invited to ſpread her influ- 
ence from province to province, now found, that wherever ſhe came, 
ſhe muſt force her paſſage.—Every intellect was precluded by PR- 
DICE, and every heart preoccupied by PAass10nN.—She indeed advanced, 
but ſhe advanced ſlowly; and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe left 
behind her, by ſudden inſurrections of the appetites, that ſhook off 


their allegiance, and ranged themſelves again under the banner of 
her enemy. 


Tnurn, however, did not grow weaker by the ſtruggle, for her vi- 
gour was unconquerable; yet ſhe was provoked to ſee herſelf thus baf- 
fled and impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on with contempt, 
and who had no advantage but ſuch as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, weak- 
neſs, and artifice.— She therefore, in the anger of diſappointment, cal- 
led upon her father Juri ER to re-eſtabliſh her in the ſkies, and leave 
mankind to the diſorder and miſery which they deſerved, by ſubmit- 
ting willingly to the uſurpation of FALSHOOD. 
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Jupirrx compaſſionated the world too much to grant her requeſ;;. 
vet was willing to eaſe her labours, and mitigate her vexation. He 
commanded her to conſult the muſes by what methods ſhe might ob-- 
tain an eaſier reception, and reign without the toil of inceſſant war.— 
It was then diſcovered, that ſhe obſtructed her own progreſs by the ſe- 
verity of her aſpect, and the ſolemnity of her dictates; and that men 
would never willingly admit her, *till they ceaſed to fear her, ſince by 
giving themſelves up to Falshoop they ſeldom made any ſacrifice of 
their eaſe or pleaſure; becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that was moſt en- 
gaging, and always ſuffered herſelf to be dreſſed and painted by D- 

$1RE. The muſes wove, in the loom of Pallas, a looſe and changeable 
robe, like that in which FaLsHoop captivated her admirers ; with this 
they inveſted TRUTH, and named her Ficriox.— She now went out 
again to conquer with more ſucceſs; for when the demanded entrance 
of the Pass1oNns, they often miſtook her for FaLsHoop, and delivered 
up their charge; but when ſhe had once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon 
diſrobed by REAsox, and ſhone out, in her original form, with na- 
tive effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignity. 


A. SUSPICIOUS MAN JUSTLY SUSPECTED: 


N however neceſſary it may be to our ſafe paſſage through. 
ways beſet on all ſides by fraud and malice, has been always con- 
fidered, where it exceeds the common meaſures, as a token of depra- 
vity and corruption; and a Greek writer of ſentences has laid down as 


a itending maxim, that be who believes not another on bis oath, knows: 
Dee to. be perjured: | 


We can form our opinions of that which we know. not. only by 
placing it in compariſon with ſomething that we know: whoever. 


| ther efore. 
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therefore is over-run with ſuſpicion, and detects artifice and ſtratagem 
in every propoſal, muſt either have learned by experience or obſervation 
the wickedneſs of mankind, and been taught to avoid fraud by having 
often ſuffered or ſeen treachery, or he muſt derive his judgment from 
the conſciouſneſs of his own diſpoſition, and impute to others the ſame 
inclinations, which he feels predominant in himſelf. 


To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, and obſerving the 
arts by which negligence is ſurpriſed, timidity overborne, and credu- 
lity amuſed, requires either great latitude of converſe, and long ac- 
quaintance with buſineſs, or uncommon activity of vigilance, and 
acuteneſs of penetration. When therefore a young man not diſtin- 
guiſhed by vigour of intellect, comes into the world full of ſcruples 
and diffidence; makes .a bargain with many proviſional limitations; 
heſitates in his anſwer to a common queſtion, leſt more ſhould be in- 
tended than he can immediately diſcover ; has a long reach in detecting 
the projects of his acquaintance; conſiders every careſs as an act of hy- 
pocriſy, and feels neither gratitude nor affection from the tenderneſs 
of his friends, becauſe he believes no one to have any real tenderneſs 
but for himſelf; whatever expectations this early ſegacity may raiſe of 
his future eminence or riches, I can ſeldom forbear to conſider him as 
a wretch incapable of generoſity or benevolence, as a villain early com- 
pleted beyond the need of common opportunities, and gradual temp- 
tations. 


Upon men of this claſs inſtruction and admonition are generally 
thrown away, becauſe they conſider artifice and deceit as proofs of un- 
derſtanding; they are miſled at the ſame time by the two great ſedu- 
cers of the world, vanity and intereſt, and not only look upon thoſe 
who act with openneſs and confidence, as condemned by their princi- 
ples to obſcurity and want, but as contemptible for narrowneſs of com- 
prehenſion, ſhortneſs of views, and ſlowneſs of contrivance.* - + 

The 
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The world has been long amuſed with the mention of pollcyi in pub- 
Bo tranſactions, and of art in private affairs; they have been conſidered 
as the effects of great qualities, and as unattainable by men of the 
common level; yet I have not found many performances either of art 
or policy, that required ſuch ſtupendeous efforts of intellect, or might 
not have been effected by falſhood and impudence, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of any other powers. To profeſs what he does not mean, to 
promiſe what he cannot perform, to flatter ambition with proſpects of 
promotion, and miſery with hopes of relief, to ſooth pride with ap- 
pearances of ſubmiſſion, and appeaſe: enmity by blandiſhments and 
bribes, can ſurely imply nothing more or greater than a mind devoted 


Wholly to its own purpoſes, a face that cannot bluſh, and a heart that 
cannot feel. | 


Theſe practices are ſo mean and baſe, that he who finds in himſelf 
no tendency to uſe them, cannot eaſily believe that they are conſidered 
by others with leſs deteſtation; he therefore ſuffers himſelf to ſlumber 
in falſe ſecurity, and becomes a prey to thoſe who applaud their own 

ſubtility, becauſe they know how to ſteal upon his ſleep, and exult in 
the ſucceſs which they could never have obtained, had they not at- 
tempted a man better than themſelves, who was hindered from obvi- 
ating their ſtratagems, not by folly, but by i innocence. 


Suſpicion i is, indeed; a temper ſo uneaſy and reſtleſs, that it is very 

juſtly appointed the concomitant of guilt. It is ſaid, that no torture 
is equal to the inhibition of ſleep long continued; a pain, to which the 
ſtate of that man bears a very exact analogy, who dares never give reſt- 
to his vigilance and circumſpection, but conſiders himſelf as ſurrounded 

by ſecret foes, and fears to entruſt his children or his friend, with the 
ſecret that throbs in his breaſt, and the anxieties that breaks into his 
face.— To avoid, at this expence, thoſe evils to which eaſmeſs and 
Triendſhip * have expoſed him, is ſurely to buy lafety at too dear 
; D004 x on 
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a rate, and in the language of the Roman ſatiriſt to ſave life by loſing 
all for which a wile man would live. 


When in the diet of the German empire, as n relates, the 
princes were once diſplaying their felicity, and each boaſting the ad- 
| vantages of his own dominions, one who poſſeſſed a country not re- 

markable for the grandeur of its cities, or the fertility of its ſoil, roſe 
to ſpeak, and the reſt liſtened between pity and contempt, till he de- 
clared, in honour of his territories, that he could travel through them 
without a guard, and if he was weary, ſleep in ſafety upon the Iap of 
the firſt man whom he ſhould meet; a commendation which would 
have been ill exchanged for the boaſt of palaces, paſtures, or ſtreams. 


Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to virtue than to happineſs; he that 
is already corrupt is naturally ſuſpicious, and he that becomes ſuſpi- 
cious will quickly be corrupt.—lt is too common for us to learn the 
frauds by which ourſelves have ſuffered; men who are once perſuaded 

that deceit will be employed againſt them, ſometimes think the ſame 
arts juſtified by the neceſſity of defence. Even they whoſe virtue is 
too well eſtabliſhed to give way to example, or be ſhaken by ſophiſtry, 
muſt yet feel their love of mankind diminiſhed with their eſteem, and 
grow leſs zealous for the happineſs of thoſe by whom they i ge 
their own happineſs endangered. 
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Thus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion has been hebigty im- 
preſſed by long intercourſe with the world, inflexible and ſevere, not 
eaſily ſoftened by ſubmiſſion, melted by complaint, or ſubdued by ſup- 
plication —Prequent experience of counterfeited miſeries and diſſem- 
bled virtue, in time overcomes that diſpoſition to tenderneſs and Am 
pathy, which is ſo powerful in our younger years, and they that hap- 
pen to petition the old for compaſſion or aſſiſtance, are doomed to lan- 
guiſh without regard, and fuffer for the crimes of men who have for- 
merly been found undeſerving or ungrateful. 
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Hiſtorians: 
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Hiſtorians are certainly chargeable with the depravation of mankind, 
when they relate without cenſure thoſe ſtratagems of war by which the 
virtues of an enemy are engaged to his deſtruction. A ſhip comes be- 
fore a port, weather beaten and ſhattered, and the crew implore the 
liberty of repairing their breaches, ſupplying themſelves with neceſſa- 
ries, or burying their dead. The humanity of the inhabitants inclines 
them to conlent, the ſtrangers enter the town with weapons concealed, 
fall ſuddenly upon their benefactors, deſtroy thoſe that make reſiſtance, 


and become maſters of the place; they return home rich with plunder, 
and their ſucceſs j is recorded to encourage imitation. 


But ſurely war has its laws, and ought to be conducted with ſome 
regard to the univerſal intereſt of man. Thoſe may juſtly be purſued 
as enemies to the community of nature, who ſuffer hoſtility to vacate 
the unalterable laws of right, and purſue their private advantage by 
means which, if once eſtabliſned, muſt deſtroy kindneſs, cut off from 
every man all hopes of aſſiſtance from another, and fill the world with 
perpetual ſuſpicion and implacable malevolence. Whatever is thus 
gained ought to be reſtored, and thoſe who have conquered by ſuch 
treachery may be juſtly denied the protection of their native country. 


| Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not -· only of the particular injury 
to him whom he deceives, but of the dimunition of that confidence 
which conſtitutes not only the eaſe but the exiſtence of ſociety.— He 
that ſuffers by impoſture has too often his virtue more impaired than 
his fortune. — But as it is neceſſary not to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, 
ſo it is our duty not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by ſuſpicion; it is better to 
ſuffer wrong than to do it, and happier to be ſometimes cheated than 
Hot to truſt, T8 
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ANECDOTE of JOHN ELWES, Eſq.” 


A of Mr. Elwes having paid his addreſſes to a niece of Doctor 

| Noel, of Oxford, who, of courſe, thought it proper to wait upon 

old Mr. Elwes, to apprize him of the circumſtance, and to aſk his con- 
ſent —Old Mr. Elwes had not the leaſt objection. Doctor Noel was 

very happy to hear it, as a marriage betwixt the young people might 
be productive of happineſs to both. Old Mr. Elwes had not the leaſt 

objection to any body marrying whatever. This ready acquieſcence 

is ſo obliging !” ſaid the Doctor“ but, doubtleſs, you feel for the 

mutual wiſhes of the parties.” — I dare ſay I do” replied the old gen- 

tleman.— Then, Sir,” ſaid Doctor Noel, © you have no objection to 

an immediate union? you fee I talk freely on the ſubject.“ Old Mr. 
Elwes had no objection to any thing. Now then, Sir” obſerved 

Doctor Noel, © we have only one thing to ſettle; and you are fo kind, 

there can be no difficulty about the matter; as I ſhall behave liberally 
to my niece—What do you mean to give your ſon?” —Give! faid old 
Elwes, © ſure I did not fay any thing about e but if you wiſh it 

fo much, I will give my conſent.” 


The word give, having ſtuck in the throat of the Elwes family for- 
two generations—the tranſaction ended altogether. N 


| That the above anecdote is literally a fact, Doctor Noel can teſtify, 
who that day diſcovered there was more than one Hort word in the 
Engliſh language, to which there is no reply: 
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ANECDOTE of a COUNTRY CURATE. 


| A ELERGYMAN being one friday in Lent to examine his young 
Catechumens, and the bell tolling for prayers, he was obliged to 


. . . 1 oo leave 


— — — 
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leave a game of All- Fours valltitſhed, in-which he had-the e 
but told his antagoniſt, he would ſoon diſpatch his audience and ſee 
him out. Now for fear any tricks ſhould be played with his cards i in 
his abſence, he put them in his caſſock; and aſking one of the chil- 
dren how many commandments there were, which the boy not readily 
anſwering, by accident one of the cards dropt out of his fleeve.—He 
had the preſence of mind to bid the boy take it up, and tell him what 
card it was, which he readily did: When turning to the parents of the 
child, ſaid, © Are you not aſhamed to pay ſuch little regard to the 
eternal welfare of your children, as not-to teach them their command- 
ments? I ſuſpected your negle&, and brought this card with me, to 


detect your immorality, in teaching your children to know their cards 
before their commandments. ry 


: 8 , 2 : : 1 * ; 
TITUS ANTONIUS. 
Trrus ANT ONIUS, a citizen of Rome, was ſo well beloved by 


his fellow citizens, as well as his relations, on account of his 
many virtuous actions, that they ſtrove who ſhould give the greateſt 
proof of their affection for him, and numbers of the moſt wealthy of 
them, left him conſiderable legacies at their death, by which he re- 
ceived vaſt wealth.—Riches, - which commonly. corrupt the heart of. 
man, ſerved, on the contrary to diſplay to ſtill greater advantage the 
virtues of Titus Antonius. He flew to the relief of all who were in 
_ diſtreſs, aſſiſted them with his purſe, and comforted them by his friendly 
advice. He ever preſerved the ſame regard for his friends, and the 
ſame affection for his relations, as before the increaſe of his fortune.— 
Not forgetful of the duty he owed to his father, who was advanced to 
a great age, he ſerved him both as a guide and a ſupport whenever he 
had occaſion. to go abroad. One "ny the Emperor Adrian having 
convoked 
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convoked the ſenate, Titus Antonius conducted thither his infirm and 


aged father, who was one of the members, holding him under the arm, 


and ſupporting in a manner, the whole weight of his body.— The Em- 


© peror, ſtruck with the extraordinary tenderneſs and aſſection which 
Titus ſhewed towards the feeble old man, reſolved immediately to 


adopt him as his heir to the crown, that he might have. the pleaſure of 
paſſing the remainder of his days with:.a man who ſhewed ſuch atten- 
tion to his parent; being certain from the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, 

that the Romans would enjoy peace and happineſs under his reign.— 
This was a moſt extraordinary reward indeed, for the filial piety of 
this deſerving young man. And it appears that Adrian was not diſap- 
pointed in his expectations; for he aſſiſted that Emperor in his govern- 
ment with great wiſdom and aſſiduity, and comforted him with all the 


affection of a ſon during his illneſs. After the death of Adrian, Titus 


aſcended the throne, to the great happineſs of the people.—He remit- 
ted all that was due to the Emperor's treaſury, aboliſhed many taxes 


that were too burthenſome, examined into the conduct of thoſe who 


had the adminiſtration of juſtice, rewarded the learned and j ingenious, 
relieved the diſtreſſed, kept his ſoldiers in exact diſcipline; his virtues 
were admired by all foreign nations, he was a friend to, all the ſove- 


reigns of his time, being often beſought by them to adjuſt their diſ- 


putes, which were ſubmitted to his determination.—In fine, during 


his reign, the Roman empire was in a flouriſhing condition, the world 


was at peace, and then enjoy'd a Happineſs to which they were  firan- | 
gears before. | 


ee 0 ANECHOTE 


E 


ANECDOTE of a- NOBLE LORD; 
AND HIS TUTOR.:: 


' NOBLE LORD, when he was under the tuition of ;the Reverend 

= , who uſed to call him his little chancellor, one day 
replied, that when he was ſo he would give him a good living. One - 
happening to fall ſoon after he was chancellor, he recollected his pro- 
miſe, and ordered the preſentation to be filled up for his old maſter, 
who ſoon after came to his Lordſhip, to remind him of his promiſe, 
and to aſk for this living.—* Why, really,” ſaid my lord; I wiſh you 
had come a day ſoener, for I have given it away already, and when 
you ſee to whom, I dare ſay you will not think me to blame; fo put- 
ting the preſentation into his hands, convinced . that he had not- 
forgot his promiſe. 


EMPEROR: SOLYMAN, 


1 haughty ſovereign of the Turks, whoſe talents were ſa great 
and whoſe ambition was without bounds, in his attack on Hun- 
gary, took the city of BELGRADE. which was conſidered as the bulwark 
of Chriſtendom. After this important conqueſt, a woman of low rank 
approached him, and complained bitterly, that ſome of his ſoldiers had 
carried off her cattle, in which conſiſted the whole of her wealth.— - 
You muſt then have been in a very deep ſleep, ſaid the Sultan, ſmil- - 
ing, if you did not hear the robbers.— Les, my ſovereign, replied the 
woman, I did ſleep ſoundly, but it was in the fulleſt confidence, that 
your highneſs watched for the public ſafety.— The prince who had an 
elevated mind, far from reſenting this freedom, made her ample 
amends for the lofs which ſhe had ſuſtained, 


LE | EE, Conſolatory - 
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CONSOLATORY VERSES 
; 1 Mrs. . 
on the DEATH: of her Infant Girl. 


Ar length ſweet BABE, thy tortur'd * at reſt; 

Life's bands are loos d, and thou art with the bleſt: 
No more ſhall pain thy prattler's limbs annoy, 

Mounted on ſeraphs wings to realms of joy. 

Fain would I ſooth thy woe, relieve thy pain, 

And urge, thy loſs is her tranſcendent gain; 

"Yet the fond MoTarr cries, with actions wild, 

Deaf to all comfort Oh, my child my child! 1 | | 

Buſy Reflection yet, with pointed dart, 

Recals each look to wound a mother's heart, 

Smiles as her infant ſmil'd—her voice, the ſame, 

Thrills through her ears, and lifps a mother's name; 

Clings round her neck - too poignantly diſplays 

Her dear, loſt child, with all its winning ways. 


Ah! where's the bounding ſtep, the lau ghing er 
Pale thy dear lips which wore the coral dye! 
Mute is that voice o'er which with joy I've hung, 
And ſtopp'd the honey d prattle of thy tongue; 
Nipp'd are thy budding graces, in their prime, 
Like flowers in ſpring, cut off before their time. 
Oh! 1 muſt ever mourn my hopes beguit'd; 
Pride of my life—my child! my child! my child!” | 


Ye ſoothing friends, ah! let hes breathe her woes 
| F rom, 0 imparted, conſ olation flows. 


Turn, 
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Turn, gentle MouRNex; think to thee 'tis given 
To ſee thy firſt-born wear the crown of HEAVEN. 
See through thy tears— tears will awhile remain; 
For ſighs and tears by nature ſpring from pain. 
See through the eye of faith, diſrob'd of clay, 
Thy BBE a cherub, join'd eternal day: 

A ſmiling ſeraph gain'd the heavenly road, 
Chaunting ſweet hallelujahs to her God. 


-Would'ſt thou—if yet thou could'ſt, allure ber down, 
And rob th exulting Angel of her crown? 
Ah, no!—'tis anxious, trembling nature yearns— 
The Chriſtian yields her but the mother mourns.— - 

Could'ſt thou but ſee her, rob'd' in ſpotleſs white, 

How would her wond'rous glories charm thy ſight! 
Then would ſhe ſay—* Ah! weep for me no more; 
J am not loſt but gone awhile before: 
% Abſent, indeed, but we ſhall meet again | 
In realms of bliſs, midſt yon celeſtial train! 


o turn thy eyes from that diſtreſſing night, 

«© When death and anguiſh wrung thee from my fight: 
Soon as the ſoul was from this body driven, 

„ did but cloſe my eyes, and wak'd in heaven 


« Think what a blaze of glory round me ſmil'd; 

« Myr ads of angels met thy happy child; 

Ten thouſand gracious forms appear d to view, | 
_ « Smil'd in my face, as thou wert wont to do: 


- Deck' 'd me in heavenly robes, each bliſs diſplay'd, 
* Whilſt round ** flaxen locks a rainbow play d; | | 
LITE: | * Around 
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255 Arcund my neck a golden harp they hung, 
And with ſweet hallelujahs tun'd my tongue: 


A branch of palm my little fingers graſp'd, 
And oft, uplift with joy and wonder, claſp'd, 
With Cherubs wing, upon a ſun-beam's ray, 
„Ober ſilver clouds I wing'd my glorious way! 


« Ah! *tis in vain, cloath'd as thou art with ſenſe, 
„To paint the wonders of OMNIPOTENCE; 

«© But thou wilt know, wilt unincumber'd ſee, 
When thou haſt ſhot the gulph twixt me and thee, 


55 Then will tune my harp, and meet thy love, 
ns Though form'd my infant mind for | Joys above; 2 
« I'll join thy mounting ſpirit, as it flies 
* And both together ſeek our native ſkies!” 


« Yes we ſhall meet, ſweet lene: and never part; 
« ] yet ſhall ſee thee, darling of my heart: 
äProſtrate before thy throne, O! Powter divine, 
III kiſs the rod, and patiently refign; 
“Fully convinc'd, in trembling nature's ſpite, 
* Whate'er thou doſt, is juſt—is good—is right!“ 


The UNIVERSAL HALLELUJAH, 


PSALM CXLVII PARAPHRAS: D. 


E. 
Per ye the. Lord with joyful FT 
Ye pow rs that as his throne; 


Jeſus 


„ 


Jeſus the man ſhall lead the N 
The God aide the tune. 


; W-: 
Gabriel, and all th' immortal choir 
That fill the realms above, 
Sing ; for he form'd you of his fire, 
And feeds you with his love. 


| 5 III. | | | 

Shine to his praiſe, ye chryſtal lies „ 
The floor of his abode, 

Or veil your little eee eyes, D 
Before a da God. . oli 7 


Thou reſtleſs globe of golden light, a: . 

Whoſe beams create our days, 
Join with the ſilver queen of night, 
To own your borrowed rays. 


Bluſh and refund the honoutk paid 18 + 
To your inferior names: 2 | 

Tell the blind world your orbs are fed 

Buy his en ee 1 


| Winds, ye ſhall bear his name aloud | 
Thro' the ethereal blue, 
For when his chariot is a cloud, 
He makes his wheels of you. |. 
e ee 8 
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tis, VII. . 
Thunder and hail, and fires and ſtorms, 
The troops of his command, 


Appear in all your dreadful forms 
And ſpeak his awful hand. 


| VIII. 
Shout to the Lord, ye ſurging ſeas, 
In your eternal roar; | 
Let wave to wave reſound-his praiſe, 
And ſhore reply to ſhore. 


IX. 
While monſters ſporting on the flood, 
In ſcaly ſilver ſhine, 
Speak terribly their maker God, 
And laſh the foaming brine. 


But gentler things ſhall tune his name 
To ſofter notes than theſe, : 

| Young zephyrs breathing o'er the ſtream, 

Or whiſp ring thro' the trees. 


| Ne W 
Wave your tall heads, ye lofty pines, ; 
To him that bid ye grow; 8 
Sweet cluſters bend the fruitful vines, 
On every thankful bough. 


in 
Let the ſhrill birds his honour raiſe, 
And climb the morning ſky; 


— 


While 
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While groveling beaſts attempt his . praiſe 
In hoarſer harmony. 


XIII. 
Thus while the meaner creatures ſing, 
Ye mortals take the ſound, 
Echo the glories of your king 
'Thro' all the nations round. 
XIV. 
Th' Eternal name muſt fly abroad 
From Britain.to Japan ; | 
And the. whole race ſhall. bow to God, | 
That owns 3 „ 2 


ANECDOTE of thi late KING of FRANCE. KT ) 


OT HING can more endear a Monarch to his ſubjects, or render 
him more illuſtrious in the eſtimation of the. Thinking and the 
Good in all countries, than when he diſpenſes his bounties with a ſin- 
gle eye to the claims of Humanity, uninfluenced by the ignoble views 
of Party, or the intereſted ſolicitations of the Great and Affluent.—Of 
this his moſt Chriſtian Majeity has given an inſtance, which, while it 
beſpeaks the goodneſs of his heart, cannot fail to give him the nobleſt 
right to the appellations of the GREAT and the WELL-BELOVED, with 
which Adulation had dignified his two immediate Predeceſſors. The 
Prince de Mont barey lately preſented a Liſt to his Majeſty of the young 
Gentlemen, who were candidates for the vacant places in the Military 
ſchool.—In this liſt were a great number who were very ſtrongly re- 
commended by perſons of the higheſt rank.—* 8 theſe,” ſaid the 
King, © have no protectors, I will be their Friend; and he e inſtantly 


gave the preference to them. 


A 
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VERSES. on the DEATH of A FRIEND. 


Inſcribed 40 a YOUNG LADY. 


* HE, who ſince the world — 
Has felt for all the miſeries of man ; 

Who, Folly's mean ſuſpicions to remove, 

Requeſts us to remember HE IS LOVE; 

Who guides all Nature to a noble end, 

By ways our weakneſs cannot comprehend ; 
When, from the tireſome ſcene of trifling here, 
He takes his favourites to a higher {phere, 

While the freed ſpirit leaves her load of clay, 
And wonders we behind ſubmit to ſtay, 

The feelings of falſe pity are obey'd- 
And mortals mourn for thoſe hay call _ dead. 


How many ee haye we heard in vain? 

But truths, neglected, muſt be told again: 

Stupidity herſelf can ſcarce forget 

That Death is an inevitable debt. | 

That too much pleaſure muſt itſelf, deſtroy, 

That ſomething ſtill is wanting in our joy; 

That modeſt Merit rarely meets her due, 

That Happinels recedes as we purſue; 

That Pride's poor play-things are not worth a ſigh, 

That tis our higheſt privilege to die, 

And all our grief muſt fairly be confeſt 43 

But ſelfiſhnels, or ignorance, at beſt. * 


Ma” 


K 
You, Madam, anſwer, — That our friend was young, 
. en ſcandal never * ſtain” d his faultleſs tongue; 


. e L. 
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« 'That all his words were free from ſordid art: 
That virtue never fir'd a purer heart 

How cruelly cut off before his time 

His every joy juſt riſing in the prime!” 

Let me, from ſad experience of the paſt, | 

Wiſh my firſt minute might have been my laſt; 
And think, with fondneſs, of that happy ſhore _ 
Where HE, who ſhar'd our forrows, ſighs no more; 
Where Envy ſhall not interrupt our peace, 
And human anguiſh finds a full releaſe. 


The young, when ruſhing on their quickſand ſtage, | 


Avoid, and pity, and deſpiſe old age; 

With ſullen hatred hear its frigid rules, 

And fancy that their fathers have been fools ; 

That they the manners of the world will mend, 
That every gay companion is a friend; 
That native merit their ſucceſs enſures, 

That ſhe they doat on, has a heart like yours. 
But ſoon, by life's calamities oppreſt, 
Conviction, burſting on the tortur'd breaſt, 

Their blaſted hopes the bitter truth reveal, 

That men may talk of what they do not feel; 
Nay, that the beſt ne'er practiſe as they know 
That words are all a wiſe man can beſtow: 
Then venerable Miſery fails to move, | 

Suſpicion freezes every ſource of Love > 

They feel no pleaſure, they forbear to pleaſe, 
And who would ranſom life on terms like theſe ? 


Come, Jet each thought i in grateful rapture fwell, 
Since HE who. lov'd us, hath eſcap'd ſo well; Ta: 


Without 
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Without one pang, from tenderneſs forgot, 
With ſcarce one cauſe to murmur at his lot: 
To all which goodneſs infinite can give 
Twas in expiring, HE began to live. 


From this low ſcene, when ſuch a ſoul retires, 
What heart could cenſure, what the heart inſpires; ö 
A parting tear to Nature muſt be paid— 

Nature, in ſpite of pride, muſt be obey'd; 

And, kindling, like his friend, at beauty's charms, 
While every honour'd paſſion's up in arms, 

The coldeſt of all ſongſters muſt avow, 

Life worth A if {enjoy c 2 with vou. 


LT XY MN 
LAS! with ſwift and ſilent pace, 
l Impatient time rolls on the year * 
The ſeaſons change, and nature's face 


Now ſweetly ſmiles, now frowns ſevere. 


* * 
Twas Spring, *twas Summer, all was gay, 
Now Autumn bends a cloudy brow; 
The flowers of Spring are ſwept away, 
And Summer fruits deſert the bough. 


III. 
The verdant leaves that play d on N 


And wanton'd on the weſtern breeze, 


Fg 


Now 


— 3 ] 


Now trod in duſt neglected lie, 
As Boreas ſtrips the bending trees. 


IV. : 

The fields that wav'd with golden grain, 
As ruſſet heaths are wild and bare; 

Not moiſt with dew, but drench'd in rain, 
Nor health, nor pleaſure wanders there. 


5 | Vat 

No more while thro' the midnight ſhade, 
Beneath the moon's pale orb I ſtray, 
Soft pleaſing woes my heart invade, 

As Progne pours the melting lay. 


| 8 5 
From this capricious clime ſhe ſoars, 
O! would ſome god but wings ſupply ! 
To where each morn the Spring reſtores, 
Companion of her flight I'd fly. 


Vil © 
Vain wiſh! me fate compels to bear 
The downward ſeaſons iron reign, 
Compels to breathe polluted air, 
And ſhiver on a blaſted plain. 


| VIII. 
What bliſs to life can Autumn yield, 
If glooms, and ſhowers, and ſtorms prevail; 
And Ceres flies the naked field, | 
And flowers, and fruits, and Phoebus fail ? 
- DES 1; <_ 
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Oh! what remains, what lingers yet, 
To cheer me in the dark'ning hour? 

The grape remains! the friend of wit, 
In love, and mirth, of mighty power. 


X. 
een the cluſters, fill the bowl ; 
Apollo! ſhoot thy parting ray : 
This gives the ſunſhine of the ſoul, 
This god of health, and verſe, and day. 


XI. 
Still—ſtill the jocund ſtrain ſhall flow, 
The pulſe with vigorous rapture beat; 
My Stella with new charms ſhall glow, 
And every bliſs in wine ſhall meet. 


fm 


Of the EMPEROR CHARLES V. (- ) 


* EMPEROR CHARLES V. having wandered up and down 
for a good while in a foreſt, where he had loſt his way in hunting, 
found himſelf at laſt near a public houſe, whether he went to refreſh 
himſelf. —As he came in, he ſpied four fellows, whoſe looks forbode 
him no good; however, he put a good face upon the matter, ſat down 
and called for ſomething to eat and drink.—The fellows, who were 
lying down and pretended to be aſleep, thought fit to awake. I dreamed 
ſaid one of theſe ruffians, coming near the Emperor, that I was taking 


off your hat; and ſo he took it —For my part, ſays another, 7 3rcomd 
e 


L 8 1 


that your great coat would fit me exafly; and without any more ado, 
he fairly ſtript him of it.— The third paid him the ſame compliment, 
and ſtript him of his buff coat. The fourth rogue, with the ſame good 
manners, went about to take from off his neck a gold chain, where a 
whiſtle was hanging.—< Hold a little,” ſays the Emperor, putting. 
back his hand, © before you take this dear whiſtle from me, give me 
leave to teach you the virtue of it; you muſt do ſo.” —Then having 
given a loud whiſtle, his attendants, who were looking for him, and by 
chance were got near that houſe, as ſoon as they heard the whiſtle, 
came in and were very much ſurprized to find him in that condition. — 
„Why,“ ſays the Emperor to them, here is a parcel of fellows who 
have juſt now made an end of dreaming whatever they pleaſed ; for my 
part I have a mind to dream too.” — Then having pauſed awhile, 
Well, added he, © I have been dreaming that theſe four rare dream- 
ers were a pack of rogues, and deſerve to be hanged; and I will have 
my dream out this very minute.” This command was no ſooner given - 
but executed, and all the four knaves were, without any more ado, 
hanged before the door of that neſt of thieves. —The old ſaying was 
verified in the caſe of theſe rogues, That dreams go by contra Nes. 
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ANNE CD E. 
A PRUSSIAN Clergyman applied to the late King of Pruſſia, for 


his permiſſion to progen in his chapel, and to honour him with 
his preſence. 


His Majeſty thou ght it rather preſumptuous for a country Clergyman 
to alk ſuch a favour, but nevertheleſs granted his requeſt, and told him 
he would give him a text to preach on, that he ſhould preach the Sun- 
day following, when he would be there to hear him. | | 
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The Clergyman waited with anxiety from day to day, for the text, 
as he wiſhed to have it in time, that he might make a fine ſermon on 
it— but Sunday morning came, and no text. 


le, however, went into the pulpit with an intent to preach one of 
his old ſermons, thinking the King had forgot to ſend him a text. 


The King came to the chapel ſoon after, and ſent the Clergyman a 
letter, which he opened, and read; the contents were—* The incloſed 
is your text, and you will preach immediately.“ 


He opened the bit of paper that was incloſed; when, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, he found it quite blank; he looked at the other ſide it 
was blank there too. 


He held it out for the audience to look at, and ſaid, Here is no- 


thing.” —and then turning it, © and there | is nothing, and of nothing 
Gop created Heaven and Earth.“ 


Then quoting a verſe in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, he preached a 
ſermon on it extempore. 


The King was ſo delighted at the great preſence of mind the Cler- 
gyman had ſhewn, that he made him his almoner. 


B ER AN G E R. 
by LOMBARDY, a country that has not been remarkable for the 
valour of its inhabitants, there lived a knight, a widower with an 
only daughter. He had contracted debts, and was obliged to have re- 
courſe to an uſurer; but this temporary ſhift, as it generally happens, 


only ſerved to plunge him the deeper into CUE: lo that in a ſhort 
time 


13 
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obliged to compound matters by offering his daughter in marriage to 
the ſon. —The offer was accepted, and the damſel eſpouſed the ſon of 
the uſurer. It is thus that the nobleſt race is deſtroyed, that chivalry 


degenerates, and that brave men are ſucceeded by a generation of rep- 
tiles who have no paſſion but for ſilver and gold. 


fied in his foul that he had caſt a blot upon the birth of his grand- 


him with his own hand.—Putted up with his new title our young ple- 
bian thought himſelf elevated into a hero. His nobility was the con- 


table, was tournaments, arms, and combats.—He hoped by that to 


chain down his valour, he was reſolved at length to ſhew her what a 
huſband ſhe had got, and engaged that if he could ſhortly fall in with 


tors combined together wou'd have been unable to exhibit. 


The next day he roſe early; ſent for arms quite new and ſhining 
with extraordinary luſtre; then mounted a ſhewy charger, and fallied 
forth courageouſly.—The only difficulty was to determine whither he 
ſhould bend his courſe thus equipped; and by what means he thould. 
continue to acquire with his rib the reputation of a gallant knight.— 
Not far diſtant there fortunately was a wood —Thither he repairs with 


{ſerved by nobody, he hangs his ſhield on the trunk of a tree, and with 
all his force begins to exerciſe his ſword. upon it, —He likewiſe ſhivers 
| his 


time, being unable to ſatisfy his creditors in any other manner; he was 


The old gentleman himſelf was aſhamed of this alliance, and morti- 
children. He created however, his ſon-in-law a knight, and armed 
ſtant theme of his converſation. —AII he would liſten to, eſpecially at 
give his wife a great opinion of him; but he found that it ſubjected him 


the more to her contempt. To impole on her then in a manner lome-: 
what more ſpicious, he declared that, aſhamed to have ſuffered love to 


an adverſary, he would give proofs of ſuch prowels, as all her anceſ- 


full ſpeed ; ties up his horſe, and looking round to ſee that he was ob- 
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his lance to pieces againſt a tree; after which he returns home with 
his ſhield, all hacked and cut, ſuſpended from his neck. 


His wife, as he diſmounted from his horſe, came to hold the ſtirups. 
—He commanded her to retire, and diſplaying his ſhattered arms, the 
pretended evidence of his combat, obſerved, with an air of contempt, 
that the whole family from which ſhe was ſo vain of deducing her ori- 
gin, could not, together united, have borne the dreadful aſſault which 
he had juſt ſuſtained —She made no anſwer, but went in again, not a 
little ſurpriſed, however, to ſee his ſhield battered as if he had been 
at a tournament, whilſt neither knight nor horſe had received a ſcratch. 


The following week our hero fallied out again, and with the ſame 
ſucceſs.—He had even the inſolence, on this laſt occaſion, when the 
wife came on his return to aſſiſt him in getting off his horſe, to put her 
from him rudely with his foot, as if ſhe were not fit to touch a man of 
his extraordinary merit. The horſe, notwithſtanding, had come back 
as freſh as when he went out; the ſword, which was hacked like a ſaw, 
did not ſhew the leaſt trace of blood, and neither the helmet nor the 
coat of mail appeared to have received a ſingle blow.—All theſe cir- 
cumſtances excited a degree of miſtruſt in the wife. She ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected the truth of theſe terrible combats, and to know with certainty. 
what to think of it, {he in the ſecret provided herſelf with the arms of 
a knight, and reſolved to follow her huſband the next time he went 
out, and, if poſſible to retaliate by lome kind of artifice. 


He ſoon returned to the wood, to diſpatch as he gave out, three 
knights who had dared him to combat. The wife preſſed him to take 
ſome attendants along with him, armed, if it were only to guard 
againſt treachery.—But this was what he would by no means agree to; 
and declared that he had confidence enough in his own arm to meet 
three men without — or even more, if they had the auda- 


city 
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city to preſent themſelves againſt him. — As ſoon as he was gone the. 
wife made haſte to arm herſelf —She laced on a coat of mail, hung a 


_ ſword by: her ſide, tied a helmet on her head, and galloped after the 
braggadocia. 


Already had he lied the wood, where with a dreadful noiſe, he 
was paying away upon his new ſhield.— The wife at the firſt ſight, was 
ſeized with a violent fit of laughter; but compoling herſelf, came up, 
addreſſed him in the following abrupt manner.—“ Slave, by what au- 
thority doſt thou come here to cut down my trees, and interrupt my 
progreſs with this diſagreeable uproar? Is it to put it out of thy power 
to give me ſatisfaction that thou deitroyeſt thy ſhield ? Coward as thou 
art, curſed be he that does not deſpiſe thee as much as I do! I here ar- 
reſt thee as my priſoner; follow me inſtantly to rot in one of my dun- 
geons. 


The. poor knight was at this addreſs ready to drop down with fear. 
—He found himſelf caught without the leaſt chance of eſcaping, and: 
did not feel courageous enough to fight.—If a child that moment had 
advanced towards him, de durſt not have put himſelf on the defenſive. 
His ſword ſoon dropped from his hands, he intreated forgiveneſs, and 
promiſed never to enter the wood more during life; and further offered 
if he had done any damage, to. make it good an hundred times over.— 
©. Baſe-minded wretch, to imagine that gold can repreſs the indigna- 
tion, and avert the vengeance of a brave man.—T ſhall ſhortly teach 
thee another language.—Before we leave this place, our quarrel muſt. 
be decided by arms.—Quickly mount thy horſe, and think of defend- 
ing thyſelf, for I never grant quarter; and I give thee notice before 
hand, that if thou art vanquiſhed, thy head inſtantly flies off thy 
ſhoulders.” At the ſame time ſhe lets fall a ſmart blow on his helmet. 
The terrified wretch anſwered trembling, that he had made a vow to 
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God never to fight, and aſked, if it were not poſſible by any other 
means to make reparation.ä— He was informed that there was one me- 
thod, and one only, and that was to go down on his knees and aſk 
pardon, which he inſtantly complied with. When he had riſen up, 
he took the liberty of aſking the name of his conqueror.—“ Of what 
conſequence is that to you? However, I will not conceal it from you, 
whimſical as it is, and though I am the only one of my family that has 
borne it, my name is BERANGER, and my buſineſs is to ſhame cow- 
ards.” This ſaid, the Lady mounted her horſe again and rode of. — 
On her way was the reſidence of a knight, who had long been in love 
with her, and whoſe ſuit till then ſhe had always rejected. But now 
ſhe went into his houſe, told him that at laſt ſhe accepted his vows, 
and even took him home behind her. — Soon after the huſband entered, 
affecting to put on his uſual confidence: When his people aſked him 
the iſſue of his recent combat; © I am now at length,” ſaid he, © going 


to enjoy _y lands * e entirely cleared of the free booters that | 
infeſted them.” 
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After he had diſarmed, he went in to give his wife an account of his 
laſt exploit, and was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee a man ſitting by her ſide 
upon the couch, and to obſerve her embracing the ſtranger inſtead of 
getting up to receive him. He began to aſſume that imperious and 
threatening tone that had become familiar to him, and even pretended 
to go and bring his ſword. —© Hold your peace,” ſaid ſhe, © you pol- 

troon! or if you dare ſo much as to breathe, I ſhall ſend for BERAN- 
GER;—you know how he treats cowards.” 


That word cloſelt his mouth. —He withdrew in confuſion; and what- 
ever liberties his wife indulged in afterwards, he durſt not throw out 
the leaſt reproach, leſt ſhe ſhould publiſh his adventures i in the foreſt, 


— 


COLUMBUS, 


1 

\ N THEN COLUMBUS, after having diſcovered the Weſtern he- - 
mifſphere, was, by order of the king of Spain, brought home 
from America in chains, the captain of the ſhip, who was intimately 
acquainted with his character, his knowledge and abilities, offered to 
free him from his chains, and make his paſſage as agreeable as poſlible. 
But CoLuMBus rejected his friendly offer ſaying, © Sir I thank you; 
but theſe chains are the rewards and honour for my ſervices, from my 


King, whom J have ſerved as faithfully as my God: and. as ſuch J will 
carry them with me to my grave. 


; — 
. ——— 


OL. D AGE. 


LD Age is a ſtage of the human courſe which every one hopes to 
reach; it is a period juſtly entitled to general reſpect. Even its 
failings ought to be touched with a gentle hand. For though in every 
part of life vexations occur; yet, in former years, either buſineſs or 


pleaſure, ſerved to obliterate their impreſſions to the mind. 


Old age begins its advances by diſqualifying men either from reliſh- 
ing the one, or for taking an active part-in the other; while it with- 
draws their accuſtomed ſupports, it impoſes, at the ſame time, the ad- 
ditional burden of growing infirmities, 


In the former ſtages of their journey, hope continued to flatter them 
with many a fair and enticing proſpect; but as old age increaſes theſe 
illuſions vaniſh.—Life is contracted within a narrow and barren circle. 
— Year after year ſteals ſomewhat away from their ſtore of comfort, — 
deprives them of ſome of their ancient friends, — blunts ſome of their 

powers of ſenſation, — and incapacitates them for ſome functions of life. 
Eee The 


4 J 


The querulous temper, to them imputed, is to be conſidered as a. 
natural infirmity, rather than a. vice; the: ſame. apology cannot be 
made for that peeviſh diſguſt at the manners, and that malignant cen- 


_ ſure of the enjoyments of the young, which is ſometimes found to ac- 
company declining years. 


It is too common to find the aged at Seiliied enmity with the whole. 
ſyſtem of preſent cuſtom and manners; perpetually complaining of the 
growing depravity of the world, and of the aſtoniſhing vices and follies- 
of the riſing generation.— All things, according to them, are ruſhing 
faſt into ruin. Decency and good order have become extinct, ever 


ſince that happy diſcipline, under which they ſpent their youth, has 
1 85 away. 


Former follies vaniſh,” and are . which are preſent, 
ſtrike obſervation and ſharpen cenſure.— Had the depravation of the 
world continued to increaſe in proportion to thoſe gloomy calculations, 
which, ſo many centuries paſt, have eſtimated each race as worſe than 


che preceding; by this time, not one ſpark of piety and virtue, muſt 
have remained unextinguiſhed among mankind. 


ANECDOTE of BISHOP ATTERBURY. 


FF the debates on the occaſional conformity and: ſchiſm bills, in the- 
& houſe of Lords, December, 1718, Lord. Coningiby fell foul of the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, (Dr. Atterbury) for calling himſelf a prophet the 
day before, and added As I am ſure I have read as much ſcripture 
as he, or any Biſhop of them all, ſo I have found there a prophet very 
like him, namely, BALAAu, who like that Right Reverend, drove ſo 
very furiouſly, that he conſtrained the very als he rode on to open his 


mouth;. 
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amouth, and reprove the add of the prophet.” The Biſhop, when 


his Lordſhip had finiſhed: his fiery tranſports, roſe up, in a very de- 


mure and humble way, and. thanked his Lordſhip for the notice he 
took of him, which he received as an honour, it coming from fo polite 
and noble a Lord, tho' accompanied with ſo acute a reflection; that 
he confeſſed the ingenious Peer had wittingly and happily applied BA- 
LAAM to him, a prophet, prieſt, and preacher. being often promiſcu- 


ouſly uſed; but there ſtill wanted the application of the Aſs; and his 


2 Lordſhip being the only one that reproved him, he muſt of neceſlity, 
take the Aſs upon himſelf. —F rom that _ his LORD was called 
Atterbury's Pad. 


1 "This POOR SCHOLAR. 


- YOUNG ainsi! {cholar had travelled to-Paris, ck the deſign 
{A of finiſhing his ſtudies in the ſchools ; but after ſome ſtay there, 

having fold piece by piece, the whole of his little property, he was 

obliged at laſt by necellity. to leave the capital, and to travel home- 

ward. He ſet out then, and walked with all his ſpeed, as having no 
time to ſpare” upon the road; he continued his march at the ſame rate, 
the whole day, without taking any refreſtiment; for he was not worth 
"a half-penny. | | | 


When night, however, upproachel, it was neceſſary for him to 


"think of an aſylum. —Happily he diſcovered a ſolitary habitation; thi- 
ther he bent his way, and being arrived at the door, prayed, in the 
name of God, that they would admit him. The maſter of the houſe, _ 
an honeſt and induſtrious man, was gone to the mill; and there was 


none at that time within, except the wife and a female ſervant The 
former anſwered our traveller in a dry way, that ſhe, never admitted 
Lee? any 
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any perſon in the RY FS of her huſband. The poor ſcholar debe 
his intreaties; he urged the unhappy condition he was in, and declared 
that the only favour he ſhould expect, would be a bundle of ſtraw in 
the ſtable, and a morſel of bread; but he received a harſher anſwer 
than before, and was ordered to go about his buſineſs. 


As he was going away, he ſaw a valet enter, with a baſket contain- 
ing two bottles of wine, which the wife took and placed in a corner. — 
The maid ſervant, at the ſame time, put into a cupboard, a cake, 
which ſhe had juſt made, and a piece of pork which ſhe drew out of 
the pot —And not long after a prieſt made his appearance, wrapped 
up in his black mantle, who paſſed the ſcholar, without ſaying a word, 
and ſlipped into the houſe. 


All theſe circumſtances increaſed the vexation of the traveller.— Full 
of diſmal thoughts, as one may ſuppoſe, oppreſſed by fatigue, almoſt 
fainting with hunger, and uncertain what would be his fate, he ſat 
down a few paces diſtant, on one fide of the road, to lament his 
wretched condition.—A countryman, paſling by with a loaded horſe, 
heard his lamentations, - and aſked him the cauſe of them, © You be- 
hold,” ſaid the Scholar, © one in thelaſt extremity of deſpair, reduced 
for want of an aſylum, to paſs the night on this ſpot.” —© For want 
of an aſylum !”” anſwered the countryman, © why do you not go and 
knock at the door of that houſe oppoſite to you?” Alas! Sir, I did, 
and was turned away.” — Turned away! ſay you? know that the 
houſe is mine. des ga me; and we'll fee whether a lodging cannot 


be provided for you.“ 


The countryman took the traveller by the dt and knocking at 
the door with the authority of a maſter, called his wife. She not ex- 
pecting him, was greatly ſurprized at his arrival. —< Sir,” ſaid ſhe to 
the prieſt, © hide yourſelf under this table; I will make him go to bed 
early, 
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early, and then you may have an opportunity to eſcape.” — Whilſt the 
prieſt was withdrawing himſelf, ſhe went to open the door. — The 
countryman deſired the ſcholar to enter.—< Friend.” ſaid he, © lay 


down your hat, and take a ſeat; I deſire that you will make yourſelf 


at home: I am a man that loves eaſe, and hates ceremony; ſo, houſe- 


wife, what have we in the houſe to ſet beſore our gueſt?” Nothing, 
huſband. You know that when you went to the mill, I did not expect 
that you would return to night, I therefore provided nothing.” —That's 
true; they ſent me back ſooner than I looked for, there being nothing 


for them to do; and I am glad of it, ſince it has been the cauſe of my 
falling in with this good man. — But by St. Clement, nothing is rather 


too little.” —*© There was a piece of bread left; but Catherine and 1 
diſpatched it.“ It is not on my own account,“ replied the huſband, 


« that I ſpeak ; but for the ſake of this poor traveller, whoſe walk muſt 


have given him a keen appetite.” —©< Well, ſince you have brought 


ſome flour, Catherine has nothing to do but to make you up ſome. 


thing.—A ſcanty meal is ſoon digeſted.” 


The huſband ſwore bitterly at this luck; but there was no re- 
medy. As for the ſcholar, who knew perfectly what the wife was 


about, and who had been a witneſs to the preparations for a good ſup- 


per, he was ſecretly enraged, and would gladly: have ſeized an oppor- 


tunity of being revenged. 


Whilſt Catherine was about her work, the countryman requeſted the 


traveller, either to ſing or tell them a ftory. © For my own part,” 
ſaid he, Jam an ignorant man; but I like men of ſenſe, and thoſe 


who know how to read and write. Come, friend, let us have ſome- - 


thing that will entertain us.” —* I know neither ſong nor fable, an- 
ſwered the ſcholar, © and I am not one to lead. you aſtray with falſ- 
hoods, or to tell idle tories without truth or realon. But I will relate 


to you, if you pleaſe, an adventure that happened to me this morning, 
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and that put me into a dreadful fright.” 
the account of your fright, and l mall be ſatisfied. . ne ſcholar then 


[SY 
— Very well; Sir; let uo hath 


a2 


1 as follows: 


2 1 had 4 croſſed a wood, about Hikes 0 l in the morning, 


when I perceived in the common a large drove of hogs.— There were 


Tome of all kinds and ſizes, great, ſmall, white, black; in a word, of 


all manner of ſhapes and colours; but I particularly admired the 
leader, it was fat, ſmooth, and plump, in ſhort, juſt ſuch another as 


that muſt have been, of which Catherine not long ago, took a piece 


out of the pot. © What! wife,” interrupted the huſband, © you have 
pork in the houſe, and did not tell us of it!“ The wife reddened, and 
as ſhe could get nothing by concealing the fact, acknowledged it. 


Friend, ſaid the countryman, “ ſo far as I can ſee, we are not like- 
ly to die of hunger; it was lucky that you happened to fall in with the 


hogs.—But, come, finiſh your ſtory.” © Then, Sir, I was ſaying that 
there was in the drove a remarkably fine hog.—Now, this hog wan- 
dered a ſmall diſtance from the reſt —A wolf was laying wait for him; 


- he watched his opportunity, leaped upon him, and carried him oft 
with as much expedition, as the valet went hence ſome little time ago, 
after he had delivered the wine.” 
wine too!” cried the huſbandman, we are lucky rogues: My friend, 
that will waſh down the pork.— But, tell me, were there no dogs to 


How! by St. Paul, have we got 


purſue the wolf? — No; the ſwineherd, I imagine, had not come 


out of the wood; at leaſt I did not ſee him. For my own part, I was 


extremely anxious to ſtop the plunderer; but how was I to compaſs 
it? By good luck, I perceived at my feet a large ſtone; It was of pro- 
digious ſize to throw, by my faith, no leſs than the cake Catherine 
| made 9 night. At ae words the wife was in The utmoſt confu- 


nn 
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d not de you.“ — God be thanked, wife; ſurely I have no rea- 


ſon to be diſpleaſed at that. But, between ourſelves, good luck to 


our gueſt and his fears, ſince they produce ſuch good fate.” So then, 
Sir, you threw the ſtone at the wolf?“ —“ I threw it at him, as you 


ſay, and ſtruck him with it. But this is the worſt part of the ſtory, 
and what gave me moſt alarm; the animal let go the hog, and ruſhes 


towards me, grinding his teeth, and looking furiouſly at me; juſt as 
the prieſt does this moment, who is under that table.”—< A prieſt in 


my houſe,” cried the countryman! © Ah! ſtrumpet! you bring gal- 


lants to the houſe when I am away; and it was for him you prepared 
that fine ſupper! On this, he took up a ſtick, and began to dreſs his 


wife handſomely. —The prieſt, who ſoreſaw that his turn would come 
next, endeavoured to make his eſcape, but he was ſtopped and ſoundly 


beaten; after which he was ſtripped and in that condition turned out 
of doors. As for the poor ſcholar, he feaſted upon the ſupper intended 
for the prieſt; he drank his wine; and, on his. ene! in the morn- 


ing was accoutred 1 in the. clerical ſpoils. 


There is a vulgar proverb, that ſays, refuſe relief to nobody, not 


even to one whom you may never expect to ſee again. This is a very 


judicious maxim; for many perſons who may appear contemptible and 


beneath notice, are often capable of cauſing you a great deal of un- 
eaſineſs: And this, in fact, was exemplified in our ſtory.— Had the 


woman granted an aſylum to the ſcholar when he requeſted it, he 


would have revealed nothing; the aſſignation would have been my | 


known to her huſband, and ſhe would have eſcaped a ſevere beating. 
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TIE lark, now high ſoaring in air, 
Salutes the firſt bluſh of the morn, 
And the roſes new incenſe prepare, | 
To breathe on the dew-dropping thorn ; 
Freſh feelings inſtinctively ſpring 
In the ſteer, as he turns up the clod, 
And creation itſelf ſeems to ſing, 
In the honour and glory of God. 


| | IT. 


In what ſenſual mazes with-held, 
Is man now unhappily loſt? 


In the rage of what paſſion impell'd? 


In the ſea of what vice is he loſt ? 
O inſtantly let him proclaim * _ 
What the herbage all tells on the ſod; 
And, if gratitude cannot, let ſhame 
Awake to the praiſes of God. 


GL 
The eye of ſome maid in deſpair | 
Does his perjury fatally dim; 

Or ſome breaſt does he cruelly tear, 
That beats, and beats only for him: 
All ſwift as the Iightening's keen blaze. 

Let him humble before the dread rod, 
Nor join, ſo unhallow'd, m praiſe 
To the honour and glory of God. 


[| 409 J 
IV. 


Some law does he madly defy, 
Which the Being of beings commands; 
The bolt ready lifted on high, 
Shall daſh him to duſt as he ſtands. 
In thunder Omnipotence breaks, 
Fall proſtrate, O wretch, at his-nod : 
See earth to her center deep ſhakes, | 
All diſmay'd at the voice of her God! 
V. | 
Life's road let me cautiouſly view, 
And no longer diſdain to be wile, 
But redden ſuch paths to purſue, 
As my reaſon ſhould hate or deſpiſe. 
To crown both my age and my youth, 
Let me mark where religion has trod, 
Since nothing but virtue and truth 
Can reach to the throne of my God. 
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O day when Voltaire was ſick, the ſage Vauvenarque, the wor- bi 
VL thy Cideville, and I, then very young, were fitting by his bed ls 
ſide. Voltaire was ſpeaking of Terence, of the beauties of his pure þ 
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and natural ſtyle, and of the truth, but at the ſame time of the weak- 
neſs of his pencil. For inftance,” ſaid he; © that character ſo ſingu- 


lar, and yet ſo much in nature, of a father who puniſhes himſelf for 
having made uſe of too much ſeverity to a fon, his only hope, whom 


his vigour has baniſhed from the paternal roof; that character which 
he might have rendered: fo affecting, is totally void of force.” —We 
read the firſt fcene.—* Do but ſee,” ſaid Voltaire, © how intereſting 
it promiſes to be; and yet in the ſequel all this intereſt vaniſhes, mo 
Menedemus becomes little better than a good, ſilly kind of ola man.' 


« ] know,” ſaid Cideville, © in the province I belong to, a Mende- 
mus of eighty years of age, who after having been truly wretched, is 
now the moſt happy of mankind. Let us Ban laid Voltaire; and 


Cideville continued thus. | 


I had for my guide and pattern in my a the Preſident de 
Vaneville, a gentleman of the long robe, ſtill more celebrated for his 
integrity than for his abilities.— I paſſed the beſt years of my youth 


under his care.—He had been a widower, had married a ſecond wife, 


and had three children; a ſon by his firſt wife, whom he had fondly 
loved, and two by his ſecond, whom he loved more fondly ſtill.— 
thought him happy in the interior of his family ; and the ſerenity pic- 
tured in his countenance kept up the illuſion. —But by degrees I per- 
ceived his temper grow worſe; and ſoon learned that he had ſent his 
eldeſt ſon to a diſtance from town, to the ſchool of a maſter who was 
well ſpoken of, and who was the Prior of a village in the vicinity - 
of the foreſt of Lyons. 


Some months after, M. de Vaneville appeared violently agitated ; 
he was not one of thoſe men who let people ſee into what is going for- 
ward in their minds; and I, too reſpectful to aſk him, contented my- 


ſelf with paying him greater reſpect than ever, —He ſaw that I was not 


„ 5 inſenſible 


FF mz 1 


inſenſible to hid ſorrows, and felt the obligation, but 1 did not tell 


me their cauſe. A few years after he loſt his other two children and 


his ſecond wife —When 1 expreſſed my affliction on the occaſion, Hea- 


ven is juſt, anſwered he, with a gloomy look.—Theſe words were fol- 


lowed by a ſigh and a long ſilence.—At length he told me, that he was 
going to quit the world, and to retire to a little ſolitary domain, called 
Flamais, in the neighbourhood of Neufchatel. Our parting was ſor- 


rowful, and when I bade him farewell, I aſked his permiſſion to write 
to him, and to go and ſee him ſometimes. 


My good friend,” ſaid he, with a melancholy el 8 1 ſhall 


never forget you; however, I muſt beg you to leave me for ſometime 
to myſelf; as ſoon as I ſhall have recovered my. taſte for ſociety, it is 
certainly your's that. I ſhall deſire —Wait till I write to you.” Then 


embracing me, he added, ” Farewell, Cideville, and never think of 


marrying twice.“ 


This advice, which ſeemed to eſcape bs jo 2" of himſelf. had 
however no relation to his preſent ſituation,—He had had two wives, 
but he was then a widower; and it was particularly ſince his widow- 


hood that his exiſtence ſeemed embittered.— This J attributed to the 


| ſolitude he was reduced to, and to the ennui of which I faw he was the 


prey.—He ſet off, and as I was three years without hearing from him, 
I thought he had forgot me. At length he wrote to me to come and 


ſee him.—T haſtened to avail myſelf of the invitation; and when I ar- 


.. rived, found bim at the table by the ſide of a young and pretty coun- 
try girl. —Oppoſite him was a young villager, and a man more ad- 
vanced in years, who though plainly dreſſed, ſtill Iooked like a man of 
the world. —As to himſelf, nothing in his half ruſtic appearance recal- 
led to mind my old acquaintance the Preſident; inſtead of the abun- 
dant and: falſe locks to which my eyes were e L ſaw nothing 
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but a bald head beſprinkled with white hairs; infomuch, that I could 
hardly recollect him. 


Come, my good friend,” ſaid he, © come and fit you down in the 
. . midſt of my family, and embrace my ſon and his wife. — Ves, in this 
plain dreſs you ſee Mademoiſelle de Leonval, my daughter-in taw, and 
the ward of that worthy man, M. de Nelcour, my neighbour, to whom 
J am indebted for all the happineſs of my old age.—I would lay a wa- 
ger that you took theſe two young people for my gardener and his 
wife; well, you were not miſtaken; for that i is their condition as well 
as mine: we cultivate together the garden you ſhall ſee preſently.” 


« The dinner was good, although frugal, and not unlike that of the 
diſciples of Pythagoras; little meat, but an abundance of execllent 
vegetables, and wicker baſkets loaded with delicious fruit.” 


« As delicious as you pleaſe,” ſaid Voltaire, « but prithee let us get 
into the garden; I am een to hear what the 0 old man has to ſay 
to you.. 


No, no, for Heaven's ſake!” ſaid Vauvenarque; „let us ſtay a 
moment at table with the good old man and his en; one feels ſo 
en pn when one ſees een people happy.” 


They were all three ſo,” continued Cideville, « . in his own 
way: the father like a man, whoſe heart long oppreſſed by ſorrow, has 
juſt given way to joy; the fon like a man, who is proud of having at 
laſt found means to make his father contented; while the young wo- 
man, with a look of equal modeſty and ſenſibility, congratulated her- 
ſelf on adding to the happineſs of both, and enjoyed their mutual ten- 
derneſs as much as the affection with which ſhe inſpired them.” 


. The afternoon s Walk diſperſed us about the garden, where it was 
. 1 = "or 
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eaſy to , perceive the eye and hand: of the * It was the luxuri- 


ancy of nature, in all its abundance, and agreeable variety, diſpoſed 
without regard to ſymmetry.—The branches of the plum tree were in- 
terWOVen with the vine; a quincunx of cherry trees threw its fertiliz- 


ing ſhade on beds of ſtrawberries; and fruitful eſpaliers formed an in- 


cloſure round the compartments; where the golden melon ripened, and 
the- cauliflower bloomed. All this, ſaid Voltaire, with a little 
harmony, would be very pretty in verſe; but, my good friend, the 


art of relating in proſe conſiſts in dwelling little on Aenne andi in 
proceeding quickly to the ſcene.” | 


"99 Behold me there,” Hi aid Cideville. 


4 ok 5 as the reſt of the party. red that M. OY vile 
wiſhed to be left alone with me, they retired to a diſtance. We then 
ſat down in a bower of honey-ſuckle, and that virtuous man taking 


me by the hand, addreſſed me thus:** ** You ſee the life I lead at pre- 


ſent; it is tranquil, and fully and agreeably employed: labour, a good 

appetite, ſound ſleep, a mind at eaſe, a pleaſing and peaceful concern 

in the various ſcenes the ſeaſons afford, my pains rewarded, almoſt 
every year my hopes faithfully fulfilled ; and what J value above all, 
the chearing ſight of the love and happineſs of my children; ſuch are 
the good things Heaven reſerved for your friends old age.—It is not 
the evening of a fine day, but the faireſt . . a day of the 
moſt gloomy and Horrible. kind. | 


« You ſaw my heart a prey to afflition, of which I hid. Som you : 


the cauſe; but now, Cideville, I can at gt kit in your a 
boſom the ſecret If ſo long concealed. 


« After Having loſt an amiable and af-ionate wife, who left me 
only o one ſon, then 1 in his infancy; 1 felt pRanſully the Vacancy left in 
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my heart, and tlie ſolitude of my houſe. Inſtead of having as before, 
the labours of the day rewarded by the comforts of the evening, the 
image of ſilent and ſolitary grief that I met at home, rendered my fu- 
ture proſpect every day more gloomy, and I began to deſpair of accuſ- 


toming myſelf to it, when I heard mention made in the world of a girl 


of a good diſpoſition, and of an age at which the mind, the manners, 
and the temper, have generally taken their bent.—She was ſpoken of 
as a pattern of reaſon, goodneſs, prudence, and modeſty. I was de- 
ſirous of being acquainted with her, and I ſaw, in reality, or at leaſt, 

I thought I ſaw, that ſhe merited all this praiſe. —I married her, and 
ſhe was what I had been promiſed, 'till the moment ſhe became a mo- 
ther; or rather ſhe was always the ſame to me till the moment of her 
death.—It was only in regard to the ſon of my firſt wife, and unknown 
to me, that her diſpoſition changed, and that the exceſs of maternal 

love Iwallowed up every other ſentiment. "Ml 


eln the early days of our marriage, I had ſeen 3 fondle my ſon 
with almoſt as much tenderneſs as if he had been her own, and when 
ſhe altered, ſhe made uſe of ſo much addreſs in hiding the N ſhe 


had conceived for the boy, that 1 never perceived it. 


9 Entirely taken up with the functions of my office, you know how 
little I was at liberty to attend to the education of my children. I left 
the care of it to my wife, who made it her ſole occupation : thoſe that 
ſhe employed under her were entirely at her command; fo that, even 
when I conſulted them, 1 only knew what ſhe chole I ſhould know, 


or wiſhed me to believe. 


Her deep and ſecret FOES was the idea, that the child of my fieſt 
wife had the ſame right as her's in the diviſion of my fortune. He was 
in her eyes a ſtranger who came to rob them of their property.—You 
will eaſily conceive what my ſon ſuffered in his early years from this 

| : averſion. 
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averſion. — mt age man is endowed with a very lively ſenſe of na- | 


tural equity; ; and my fon ſoon felt that he was unjuſtly treated.” 


„ have remarked. it,” ſaid Vai © a child when juſtly puniſhed, 


ſubmits without murmur ; he has pronounced judgment on himſelf; 


when he i is ſtubborn, it is becauſe he has not deſerved the chaſtiſement 
he undergoes.” There is then,” ſaid Vauvenarque with his ſoft voice, 
« a primitive law engraved at the bottom of his heart, and who is the 


engraver?” The ſame as my watch- maker, ſaid Voltaire, the 
fame as the maker. of the great time-keeper, of which Newton diſco- 


vered the balance and the ſpring. But let us # ger on; for 1 am in (love ö 


with this old man, and he is waiting for us.” 


ſl perceived,” continued M. de Vaneville, 2 that my ſon” 8 temper D 


was altered. —Sadnefs, diſtruſt, and I know not what kind of gloomy 


timidity were pictured upon his countenance.— As the cares of bufi- 


neſs were alſo habitually impreſſed in mine, my child never ſaw in me 


that look of fondneſs, nor* met that kind and tender reception, that 
announces the eaſy and indulgent father, and would have given him 


 courage.—Under the name of. reſpect, care was taken to inſpire him 


with a dread of me, that ſtifled his complaints. — Thus {lighted, chaſ- | 


tiſed ſeverely, and on every frivolous pretence; jealous above all of the 
preference ſhewn to his brothers, and comparing in his little wounded 
heart, the complaiſance they experienced with the rigorous treatment 
he had to ſuffer; he became from day to day more ſad and peeviſh. — 
I compleated the ſouring of his temper by cruel reproof.—He thought 
himſelf ſlighted by me; he thought himſelf hated by his father; and 
nature thus loſing her laſt hope and her laſt conſolation, he fell into a 


ſtate of ſtupid deſpondency, that was taken 9 80 an . determi- 


nation to apply to nothing. 


0 I ſometimes reaſoned with him; but in a harſh unpleaſant man- 


ner; 
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Was that of deſpair, to a hardened and ſtubborn diſpoſition.— Alas! the 


TT a, 
ner; I ſcolded him, and while he liſtened to me, I ſaw the tears ſtand- 


ing in his eyes, which my lips, wretched father that I was, ought 
| ſometimes at leaſt to have dried! but I attributed his ſilence, which 


| hardneſs was all on my fide. At laſt I ſent him out of my fight, and 
then it was that he became indeed untoward. Poor boy! what flights 
was he obliged to Wer and put up with! 


His nurſe's arms were his only aſylum; es when ſhe came to ſee 
him, he threw himſelf headlong into them, and bathed her boſom with 
his tears. O my good nurſe! O my only mother!” would he ſay 
ſobbing aloud, © I have nobody but you in the world; you alone have 
pity on me; but why did. you ſuckle me? why did my own mother, 
my mother, alas! that I have loſt, why did ſhe bring me into the 
world? Why did not both of you ſmother me in my cradle? Poor or- 
phan that Iam! for what elſe am I? I am deſtitute of both father and 
mother.—There is no more father for me; a ſtep-mother has hardened 
his heart againſt a fon that is not her's.” His nurſe uſed to burſt into 
tears, kiſs him, and give him the beſt conſolation her tenderneſs could 
ſuggeſt; but nothing could appeaſe him; and to complete her cruelty, 
my wife having been apprized of the ſorrowful ſcenes that paſſed be- 
tween my ſon, and his nurſe Juliana, and foreſeeing that ſhe would 
perhaps inform me of them, forbad her the houſe. 


* My fon heard it te was then twelve years ola, apa his paſſions 
had acquired ſtrength.—He broke out for the firſt time, into violent 
reproaches againſt his mother-in-law, and told her, © that out of reſ- 
pect for me, he had endured all her other injuſtice; but to envy him 
his laſt and only conſolation, to prevent his ſeeing his'nurſe, that not 
even the ſhadow of a mother might remain, was a a trait of barbarity 
of which, none but a ſtep-mother could be capable, and that ſince ſhe 
was no better than a fury to him he was determined to get out of her 

| way. 
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ee Prevail,” ſaid he; upon a father; inks your arts have ren- 
dered unnatural, prevail upon him to turn me out: on | m hauls: it is 
the only favour that his child requires, Me” por 


3 You. will take it for granted, that this 3 Was s the Ris part of 
theſe complaints that came to my ears. A ſtep-motber, a fury, an un- 
natural father :— * See,” ſaid my Wife, ſee how at twelve years old, 
he ſpeaks of you and me. I afflict you, and I am grived myſelf to tes + 
ſuch a diſpoſition declare itſelf i in a child. But nature in ſo tender an 
age is not perhaps inflexible.— I have heard of a worthy man in a 
priory, near the foreſt of Lyons, who takes children to board with him, 
and brings them up with the greateſt care. He has above all the gift 
of correcting their diſpoſition, rendering the moſt ſtubborn tempers 

gentle and ſimple.” She then mentioned ſeveral inſtances, and ſeeing 
me overwhelmed: © There is no help for it,” ſaid ſhe, « it is an evil 
from whence a good may ſpring.—Your ſon's mind announces a great 
deal of energy; but it muſt be maſtered, if you do not wiſh to ſee his 

fiery temper lead him to commit the moſt dreadful exceſſes. Fe 


h What: could I al to this advice, perſuaded as & was an my 
ſon's violence was natural to him. —I conſented to his leaving the 
houſe, Which he himſelf ſeemed to define: A village, a nn in the 
heart of a foreſt, vothing ſeemed to ſhake his reſolution. 


The day of his departure, when he came to take ae of me, 72 | 
advanced with a ſerious and ſteady, air that would have ſurprized me 
in a man. — Go ſon,” ſaid I, go and learn to govern your temper, 
and come back ſometime hence with more docility and moderatian.— 

Give me a kiſs and bid me farewell.” It was at this moment that his 
poor heart was burſting.—Inſtead of throwing himſelf into my arms, 
he fell at my feet, and ock my hand Ah! my good friend, I think 
I Kill: feel upan dia und, the impreſſton of his n 4 You 
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Get up, unnatural child,” ſaid I, © I no. longer own you; 
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are not then unfeeling aid I, ſeeing Mun half Riflea. by his ſobs? 
« Unfeeling !'I! Ah! my good father, ſaid he in the moſt affebting 
tone. Well,” rejoined I, if you be well diſpoſed, if you love 


Pour father, promiſe him to mend, —- —* Mend !”” ſaid he in a faulter- 


voice —* What then is the crime of [your child? is it the no longer 
having a mother? is it the having — - ". Here he ſtopped, and 
looking up at me with an expreſſion that pierced, one to the heart; 
„father, {aid he, *] my dear father, in the name of her who is dead 
and gone, give your bleſſing to your *child. who is going to leave you.“ 


—He was at my feet, and while I bid heaven bleſs him, he watered 


them with his tears. treo an hpi es g f oo 
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« was as imüch affected as he, ad nature amn W in is 
looks, and in my heart, was about to recoricile us; my arms were 
opened, and his pardon upon my Hps.— Alas! one word more, and 
what a world of torments ſhould 1 have en ROOD Se 
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« At that moment his ather-in- law made her ou th — 
two children. Riſe, ſon,” ſaid I, © kiſs your mother's hand, and aſk 
the continuance of her kindneſs.” At theſe words his tears: ſtopped, 
his whole ſoul took fire, and a look of indignation was the only fare- 
well my wife received from him. I bad him embrace his brothers; but 
he puſhed them ſcornfully away, and fell again at my feet. Father,” 
ſaid he, © forgive me! I love and revere you; but do not force me to 
kiſs the hand that oppreſſes me; do-not order me to embrace———” 
and 
when he was walking away with the wildneſs of deſpair upon his coun- 
tenance, I i 8 Let him go, and never let him appear before | 
ay face again. 


6 What 1 had n of Ke Geo 5 a of his temper, hath per- 


Auaſion I was in that his hatred m his mother-in-law was unjuſt, 
and | 
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and my hopes that his removal from home, his advance in age, and the 

leſſons and cares of a good maſter, Would correct his bad temper; all 

this, I ſay, ſoftened the impreſſion his departure made upon my mind, 
and cauſed his abſence to appear advantageous both to him and mylelf. 


But the fatal prepoſſeſſion that had ruined him i in his father's opi- 
nion, was equally 1 injurious to him in that of his tutor —The - worthy. 
man was a compoſition. of muſic and pedantic: manners. You may 


imagine how he went about correcting a ſpirit that was repreſented to 


him as ungovernable, and which, if he could not bend it he was or- 
dered to break. A ſevere, and tireſome, diſcipline, a_rough manner, 
with ſtrict and rigorous rules, for ever attended by threats and chaſ- 


tiſement; every thing, in ſhort, that is. moſt oppreſſive in power, and it 


moſt painful in ſlavery, was the ſyſtem of education to which my ſon 
was ſubjected. His feelings were hurt by it, and he conceived an aver- 
fion for every thing impoſed by ſo hard a taſk- maſter. 


4 But what afflicted him the ns: +: Was FEI being. told, Winne he 


complained of the conſtraint and rigour of his ſituation, that ſuch was 


the will of a juſtly irritated father. Juſtly irritated !”” would he ex- 1 


claim, fhedding tears; ah! if he had known, if he could but know 
the heart of his child? Curſe on the wretches who have thus envenomed 
the heart of a Kind parent. Curſe on the ſerpent whoſe poiſon is in- 
ſtilled into it every day, and all the day long!“ and when his maſter 
reproached him with hating ſtudy, he uſed to anſwer; *'no, it is not 
ſtudy that I hate, hs WE; nor "Up I know 7. T fo Jong defer my de- 
liverance.” 20 


« Severe as 8 1 Was, he was 1 obliged ſometimes. 


to relax a little, to appeaſe him —My ſon was therefore allowed now 


and then ſome moments for diverſionz but the only uſe he made of his 
e Was t to ſeek ſolitude ;| and when he was Sound: there impurged 
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in his gloomy metanchely, and tiſked the etefe, hs uſed to fay, * he 
was ſick.” “ And where is your complaint? — It is here,” an- 
ſwered he, ſtriking his boſom at the place where his heart was beating. 


«1f1 had then known whit I have known ſince, I ſhould have been 
fenfible of my injuſtice, and ſhould have gone, in ſpite of my wife, to 
embrace and conſole my unhappy boy.—A ſingle careſs, a mark of 
kindneſs from me, would have changed his diſpoſition; he would have 
grown gentle and affectionate in my arms. But it was never to me 
that his maſter wrote; and the moſt afflicting paſſages of his letters 
were the only ones I ſaw. But a trait of cruelty I cannot pardon, even 
to the ſhade of her who was guilty of it, was the keeping back of the 
ns that my ſon wrote to me in the Peroryfms of his grief. 


4 It Was the deſpair to Which my filence reduced Fw that 3 = 
wid his laſt reſolution. —He ran away; and the vicinity of the foreſt 
of Lyons favouring his flight, a ſingle night enabled him to baffle the 
— purſuit of a man, whoſe means of ſending after him- were but ſmall. 


= When I received he news ; of his eſcape, or 3 AI of his death. | 
J felt the ſhock that ſo fatal an accident muſt occaſion in the mind of a 
father. —But my wife had addreſs enough to divert my grief, by pre- 
tending to look upon this event as a piece of youthful folly, and by 
aſſuring me that in a ſe days my ſon would either be brought back, 
or would return of his own accord. In the meantime we agreed to 
keep the matter private, though I did not ſpare my endeavours to find 
him out.— The idea that gave a wrong direction to my ſearch was the 
ſuppoſition that he might be gone on board a merchant ſhip, as often 
happens to the children of low people.— I wrote to all the ſea- ports, 
and ſent thither his deſcription, although I did not name him. But 
the moſt exact and diligent enquiries were all to no purpoſe, and at 
the end of ſix months deceitful hopes, I fell into the afflicting perſua- 
ſion that my 1 Was no more, - 2 No 
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No means were-neglected to diſpel my grief, and to divert my ten- 

derneſs and attention to the bringing up of my two remaining children 
under my own inſpection; but, as if nature had heen-refolved to revenge 
A ſtep-mother' s cruelty, both her ſons. were carried off by a rapid in- 
fection.— That contagion, which in our climates is ſo fatal in the early 

Periods of life, ſeized them both together, and their inconitleble mo- 
ther ſoon followed them to the grave... | 


Thus was I left alone. overwhelmed with * bas 0 as I did not 7 
think myſelf to blame, I ſhould. have had fortitude enough to bear 
with patience all the rigour of my fate, if heaven, which leaves no- 
| thing unpuniſhed, had not made me diſcoyer, at the bottom of i. - 
reau, the affecting letters that my unfortunate ſon had written to me 
during his exile, and that my wife had concealed. Ah! my dear 
friend, it was from that moment that my bofom was haunted by the 
deep and poignant grief, of which Jou ſaw me the prey. 


« In Sie" ſtyle were thoſe letters written! J recollect the laſt; and 
will repeat it to you: © W hat, my dear father, ſaid he, will you 
never afford a word of conſolation to your unhappy ſon? Ten letters, 


couched in the moſt tender and ſuppliant terms; ten letters, bathed in - 


the tears of an unoffending ſon, whoſe only requeſt is that you will 
ceaſe to hate him, could not obtain that laſt favour.—O, Sir, write me 
the conſolatory words, the words that will reſtore me to life.“ My 
child, I do not hate vou. I will kifs the facred characters a thouſand 
times a day.—They ſhall be imprinted upon my lips, and engraved on 
my heart. That heart overflows with reſpect and tendernels for you. 
It is not of you that it complains. —Ceaſe then any longer to rend it 
by your unkindneſs.—It has hitherto had the fortitude to bear every - 
thing; but the ſilence, the neglect, the forgetfulneſs, or the hatred of 
a father, is an evil it is er; i ON feel it wil deen ph, un- 
der the burthen.”” | 
« Figure | 
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"SF igure to yourſelf, if it be poſſible, continued Monſieur de Va- 
neville, © the exceſs of my grief and indignation. What could have 
been more criminal than to have intercepted my ſon's letters; to have 
made bim believe that I had given him up, and me that he braved my 


reſentment.—It-is to you alone r [ Rave nee this fatal wed 
ſhameful ſecret.” a 8 


« See,” ſays Voltaire, © how the kindeſt and the ok HU ſenti- 
ment of nature, the affection of a mother for her children, becomes, in 
its exceſs, baneful and atrocious.” — * Alas!” ſaid Vauvenarque, ** all 
the paſſions are the offspring of ſelf- love, and to * _ and cruel, | 
they need only mule their parent.” 5 


The old gentleman,” continued Cideville, then 1 . to me how 
he was haunted in his ſolitary abode by the moſt excruciating reflec- | 
tions. © I recollected, ſaid he, © a thouſand traits of the hatred that : 
this unjuſt woman had conceived againſt my ſon, and which I ought 
to have perceived through all their diſguiſes. en le 


« I was angry with myſelf for having given way to ſuch infatuation. | 
I ſometimes upbraided Nature for not. having pleaded i in favour of my 
own blood; and ſometimes, conſidering myſelf as criminal for not liſ- 
tening to her dictates, my reſentment fell upon my own head —My | 
houſe. was hateful to me. — The world, in which I fancied every eye 
enquired after my fon, became quite inſupportable, and I then ac- 
quainted you- with the. reſolution I had taken to abandon it, and to 
hide myſelf from mankind. 


4 I was ready to ſet off, whin to complete the reli ing of my heart, 
Juliana, the nurſe of my unhappy ſon, having heard that I had loft 
him, came to me all diſconſolate, and in the effufion of - her grief diſ 
cloſed the ſecret of their converſations. Never did father ſuffer as I. 
did, while liſtening to her. In theſe declarations I recognized all the 
TAB? R | mortifications 
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W and diſguſts he had laboured under, without ever having 
ventured to utter a complaint, —I perceived that cruelly as his heart 
had been tortured, his affection and reſpect for me had ever remained 
unalterable. I perceived, in ſhort, that I had been an unkind father 
to the beſt of children. And perhaps he is no more,” cried I, throw- 
ing myſelf back in my chair, © I am the cauſe of his death, and my 
name is mp 


We, The poor waman, mingling her tears with mine, endeavoured to | 
conſole me. © No, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © unleſs any one has had the cruelty 


to lay violent hands upon him, which Heaven forbid I ſhould believe, 


or ſome accident ſhould have ſhortened his days, your ſon cannot be dead. 

Twenty times have I heard him, in the violence of his ſorrow, declare, 

that if his life were his own, he would have taken his reſolution, -but - 

_ inſtantly the amiable youth, lifting up his eyes and his hands towards 
Heaven, would cry out, © No, my life is thine, O God! thou haſt con- 
ferred this gloomy and painful exiſtence upon me, and thou alone haft 
a right to recal the gift.— But, added he, © thou art witneſs to 
what I endure; in retribution reſtore me ere long ok father's Kind- 
nels, and | in his arms 1 will forget all wy ſufferings.” | 


2 denen then to entertain ſome hopes; but 1 was ever 80 to 
myſelf what hardſhips my ſon might yet undergo, and all comfort was 
baniſhed from my heart. I conſidered giving way to the leaſt effuſion 
of joy as a criminal indulgence; a frugal and ruſtie manner of living 
was ftill too full of enjoyment; nor could I forgive myſelf” the mo- 
ments of diverſion which the culture of my garden afforded, in miti- 
gation of my ſorrow. © This labour,” faid I, © is voluntary and grate- 
ful, while that to which neceſſity has condemned. my ſon is hard and 
unremitting.—I amuſe myſelf in ornamenting a fertile ſpot, and he 
perhaps is ſorrowfully occupied in clearing a rugged and ungrateful 


7 oil, and watexing: it with Ws ſweat of his brow —My table will be 
: 1 | | covered 


E 8 

covered with plenty of ſimple viands, while I know not but a morſel 
of bread, of coarſe bread, with no other ſeaſoning than his tears, may 
ſometimes be denied him —How do I know, but, on board a veſſel, at 


the mercy of the waves, toſſed about by tempeſts, and ſpent with the 


fatigue of -the day, his nightly ſlumber may be broken by the ſtorm, 
whilſt I go to enjoy the {ſweets of a tranquil repoſe.—O, no, it was 
not tranquil, the image of my ſon purſuing me continually, broke my 


reſt —At table I fancied I ſaw him ſtanding, pale and languid before 


me, and every thing I taſted loſt its -reliſh.—Shall I tell you all? 
Whenever I was alone, and impreſſed with the idea of his image, the 


tears ſtreamed from my eyes, I ſtretched out my arms to Td fon, and 
aſked his pardon. 


F< Thus, my Wenn did I iſa three years of my y Life in this ſolitude 
partaking of the labours of the rude inhabitants, to whom Nature has 
given joy in recompence, but who were afflicted at my ſorrow; and, 
believe me, I have but imperfectly deſcribed this long and ace 
ſcene of parental grief, this tedious night of ſorrow. 


* In the mean while, what was become of my fon, ad how did I 


find him? This is what he will HINT relate, when you are alone 


together.” 


*The young couple and their friend having now joined us, we . 


rected our ſteps towards the riſing ground, from whence we enjoyed 


a view of rural labours, ee terminated by « a fine &iting 
lun,” 


SECOND 


he 
af 
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cc T following day, the young man, while walking ach TR 
took up the hiſtory of his flight where his. father had left off. 


8 Sir, ſaid he, if my father has ſpoken to you of my childhood, 
you cannot be ignorant of my faults: my paſſions are naturally vio- 
lent; my ſenſibility was put to ſevere trials; I could not keep it within 
| bounds, and that was the ſource of my misfortunes, I had no longer a 
mother, and my father was every thing to me. I loved him from the 
bottom of my heart, and was jealous of his affection. My jealouſy 
rendered me ſad, impatient, and gloomy; and my father deſpairing of 
my amendment, removed me from his houſe. In this exile, where I ' 
ſtood in need of nothing, I was ſeverely treated, and thinking I could 
never be more wretched, I made my eſcape. I had made an exchange 
of my coat for the dreſs of a young peaſant, and under this diſguiſe | 
left che country. I trudged along the bye-paths during the night, 
taking care to avoid the villages, and ſeeking ſome lone farm-houſe 
where a ſhepherd might be wanting. At length I found the object of 
my ambition in a ſolitary hamlet between Fluery and Aumale. 


In this free and quiet condition, with bread and milk in n 
dance, ſleeping on clean ſtraw, and getting up at the dawn of day to 
take the command of the docile animals I led forth to feed, my ſitua- 
tion would not have been ſo pitiable, if to the recollection of my ſor- 
rows, the remembrance of a father had not been joined, whom * 
figured to myſelf irritated, threatning and inexorable, and preparing 8 
chaſtiſements for me as foon as I ſhould fall into his hands. ; 


« At the expiration of a few mois this uneaſineſs wore > off, and | 
had the cruel aſſurance of being either forgotten or abandoned. My 
aflliction, though it then became more calm, was but the deeper; the 
H h h ſilence : 
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ſilence of the cou ntry, and the wilds which were ſpread ſo wide around 
me, and over which I wandered, ſerving only to plunge me farther in 


my gloomy melancholy. Whenever B fixed. my. thoughts upon the 


_ abyſs that ſeparated me from my father, and repeated to myſelf: ©. 
Hall ſee him no more.” 1 fell into the deepeſt deſpondency. My weak 
brain would never have borne it, but for the pleaſing ſource of diver- 
ſion I had luckily brought with me; for, leſs an enemy to ſtudy than 
to conſtraint, E had not been able to part with my favorite book; Vir- 
gil and I were never aſunder: The Eclogues made me the aſſociate of 
Tityrus and Mzlibius; and. accordingly, when I diſguiſed myſelf, I 


had taken the name of Alexis. The Georgicks gave my new condition 
a degree of luſtre i in my eyes; I there ſaw rural occupations honoured . 


by the poet, and I read him with a ſentiment of pride. 


One day, when fitting at the foot of an old willow, after going 
deeply into this pleaſing ſtudy, I fell aſleep, and during my ſlumber 


was noticed by a perſon who happened to paſs by. It was a man who 
lived retired from the world, and whom a juſt reſentment had ren- 


dered a mifanthropiſt; in a word, it was this very M. de Nelcour. 
He perceived a book. open by the ſide of a young ſhepherd. Aſtoniſhed- 


at this novelty, and deſirous to know what book it might be, he ſtooped 


down, and found it to be Virgil. He would not wake me, but conti- 


. nuing his walk, and loitering about the willow, he. contrived to keep 


me in light, and ſtepped | up to me as ſoon as-I awoke. 


* Young man, 15 ſaid TOR 60 1 have juſt ſeen ſomething very extraor- 
dinary lying beſide you; an open book, which 1 find to be Virgil! 


Do you read Virgil? And if ſuch has been your education, by what 


misfortune are you reduced to the condition of a ſhepherd ?”” 


-< It is not impoſſible, fſaid I, that an orphan, well ik up, 
mould be reduced to eee; __ a one am I.“ He then deſired to 


know. . 
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know wht place I came from? what was my name? and what my fa- 

mily? © My name is Alexis,” faid I, *I come from yonder farms | 

houſe; it is quite unneceſſary that you ſhould know any thing fur- 

ther.“ And as he ſeemed aſtoniſhed at my diſſimulation, I, in my 

turn; expreſſed my ſurpriſe that a paſſer-by ſhould be ſo curious. 
The pride of my anſwer did not hurt me in his opinion. 


„I do not blame you,” ſaid he, © for being prudent, although 0 
young. Ah! why like you, did I not earlier know to be upon my 


guard againſt paſſers-by : However, my curioſity is ſo natural, and ſo 


juſt,” added he, © that you ought at leaſt to think it innocent; and 
the concern inſpired by your misfortune and your age, is ſufficient for 
its juſtification.” N 


made n an ene for having! been fo little fenfible of this Wil 
of kindneſs. But, Sir,” ſaid-I, © what purpoſe does it anſwer to re- 
member in adverſity, what we have been, and what we are no longer? 
It is at the beſt, but heaping care on care.—l wiſh only to be known 
for a ſhepherd as I am;—lt is neither in your eyes nor my. own that I 
bluſh at being ſo. Virgil tells us, that the Gods have been ſhepherds; 
but every body does not know how much the paſtoral life has been ho- 

ured, and how much it ought to be ſo ſtill. I therefore dare, with- 
out knowing who you are, ſupplicate you not to betray me. I am a 
friendleſs youth; but I earn my livelihood by making myſelf of uſe; 
.and you would diſturb this innocent life, if you made an improper uſe 


of the ſecret you have ſtolen from me during my ſlumber.—In the name 


of all you hold moſt dear, added I, * promiſe me not to aun it.“ 


3 promiſe you,” ſaid he; 6 but on condition that I may be 5 
to come and ſpend a few hours with you, while you feed your ſheep. 
Like you, young man, I am familiar with misfortune; like you I have 


a turn for ſtudy.—I am fond of Virgil; we will Toun him together; and 


H h h 2 . 
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when we ſhall be better acquainted, and can better truſt one another, 
a.mutual confidence ſhall mingle its effuſions with the pleaſure of our 
converſation.” | e 


„% What!” cried Voltaire, 4; he did not take un away with him! * 
* Patience,” cried Vauvenarque, * he does not know Jn as yet, and 
Alexis may be no better than a young libertine.” © What ſignifies 
that? ſaid Voltaire, “that libertine read Virgil, Was 1 of AP 
ing a flock, and bore up: againſt misfortune.” | 


This worthy man,” continued Alexis, ( for he ſtill 8 Ks 
name) © came frequently to join me in the paſturage; we there ſpent 
together a part of the fine days of the autumnal ſeaſon, nor did thoſe 
days paſs unpleaſantly away. Virgil, Horace, with whom he had 
made me acquainted, and for whoſe beauties I began to have a reliſtr as 
well as he, and ſome French books he brought for my reading, ſuch as 
Montagne, La Fontaine, Racine, and Fenalen, onen for the em- 
ployment of our leiſure. 3 11 — 1 hb | 


„But in the intervals of our r Wai M. de Nelcour Wy from 
time to time, to come at the ſecret of my misfortunes. Is it poſſible,” 
faid he one day, « that a child, like you ſhould” not at leaſt haye met 
with ſomebody in his family, or in the world, to take pity on him! 180 

I have implored the pity of nobody,” ſaid I; © young as I am, I 
well know, that in the world the wretched : are ever looked. upon as 
importunate. | | | * 


— 


Ah! you are . in FO right,” 5 aid he, e wth 8 | 
it, I had touched his ſenſible part;) and then he related that he had 
been in his youth what is called an agreeable man; that he had ruined 
himſelf by his liberality; that out of a hundred good friends who had 
partaken of his entertainments, not a e one had offered him aſſiſ- 

| tance 
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tance in the decay of his fortune; that the women, who uſed to cry 
him up as a pattern of gallantry and accompliſhments, had found him 
horribly altered as ſoon as they knew he was ruined; and that grown 
wiſer at his own expence, he had taken without» heſitation the reſo- 


lution of ſelling his eſtates to pay his * and 0 en to a little 
farm, the only remains of his property?” 


I heard him with concern relite this follies.: his idle credulity, his 
illuſions, and his errors; but his confidence did not call forth mine: 


Perceiving that my ſecret thus eluded all his attempts to lay hold of it; 


he came to thy wiſe reſolution of leaving. me to the dictates of my own 


diſcretion.” er 


% Well, __ PIs 1 ſaid he one 3 . "aka Winter will FRG | 
be here, and we ſhall no longer be able to ſee one another; do you 
know that the idea afflicts me?” It afflicts me too,” ſaid I, with a 
ſigh. Why then; ſaid he, “ afflict one another? Why ſhould we 
part? Head a quiet and: ſolitary life at the village of Fleury, in the 
vicinity of your farm-heuſe; and I have ſtill enough of the ruins of 
my fortune to make my old age happy; come hither and paxtake of- 
| my happineſs. The deareſt object of my cares is a young female-or- 
phan, whom I am bringing up, and whom I love with the greateſt 


tenderneſs ;:iÞ you POOLED oy her e 1 ſhall me two. children i * 
Read of one. Wo 


3% Sir,” ſaid 1 * * kindneſs wears 985 an appearance of — 5 
reſs, that it is incumbent on me to ſpeak to you without diſguiſe — 
My ruling paſſion. is the. love of liberty; and I. know no man free, but. 
he, who dependent on himſelf and Nature alone, forces the earth by 
lis labour to afford kim food: I am determined to be ſuch a man; oO 2 
im MITES to be Ty _ farmer or * ol e 


7 - With 
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With me,” ſaid he, you will be both; a good farm to conduct, 
and a handſome garden to cultivate; this is what I propole to you. 
As to the farming buſineſs, I am as yet but a novice myſelf, and we 
will learn it together; but in the cultivation of a garden, I think I do 
not want leſſons from any one.” This hope brought me to a deci- 
ſion; and after taking leave of the farmer, I followed M. de Nelcour. 


44M found at his houſe a garden that was really in a moſt deſirable 
ſtate of cultivation, and a little ARA nine years old, and as beau- 
tiful as the face of day. | | x" 11 | 


\* You The,” ' ſaid he, T in this amiable child, the greateſt comfort of 
my ſolitude. She is not indebted to me for life; but the habit of lov- 
ing one another is. become ſo natural to us, that the tie of adoption 
well ſupplies the place of that of blood. When I married her mother, 


. the widow of M. de Leonval. a Captain of grenadiers, killed at the at- 


tack of Denain, I adopted this child, whom he had leſt deſtitute, and 

felt a pride in thus diſcharging the debt of my country towards ſo 
brave a man. Natalie already bad fair to be of the moſt amiable-diſ- 
| poſition, and almoſt as dear to me as her mother; ſhe: rendered our 
union {till more tender and happy, but my happineſs: was of ſhort du- 
ration; and Natalie and myſelf were ſoon left to weep, ſhe a good mo- 
ther, and I an excellent wife.“ My dear, ſaid the on her death 
bed, I bequeath you my child; fhe is all I poſſeſs in the world. 
Stand her inſtead of a father and mother. I promiſed her I would, 

and kept my word; but as have no longer a fortune to leave the dear 
girl, I bring her up in all the ſimplicity of rural Anas and  pleg- 
ſures —This farm ſhall he her portion, and this houſe her own. 


41 do not know what was M. de Nelcour's idea in ſpeaking to me 
thus; but as for me, from that very moment, I thought I ſaw ſom 
fight probability in the — of being one Wy or other Natalie's huſ 

band; 
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band; and conceived a fondneſs for her, which paſſing through all the + 
degrees of friendſhip ſuited to her age and ne at laſt grew into 
love, as ſoon as love. was in ſeaſon. a 


4 Beloved myſelf by M. de Neleour, our 1 our crudies; our 
walks, the attention we paid to the education of Natalie, the moſt pre- 
cious of our plants, every thing was in common between us. Our days 
were entirely taken up, and our nights were peaceful. The months 
and ſeaſons-paſſed away as ſwiftly as thought; and M. de Nelcour was 
for ever tefling us, that he had left nothing in the world worthy of his 
regret. But I had left a father there; and his image was inceſſantly 
before my eyes, reproaching me with being Nappy 0 out of his light. . 


< The intereſting and lovely: Natalie repaid our cares with a chirm- — 
ing docility. Thanks to the active life ſhe led in following our ex, 
ample, her ſhape, as ſhe grew up, diſplayed a thouſand charms; it- 
was as ſupple as the ſhrubs ſhe- had planted; her complexion was as 
brilliant as the flowers, and as freſh as the fruit her hands had cultiva- 
ted; and dreſſed no better than a common country girl, ſometimes 
with a pruning-hook in her hand, and ſometimes with a baſket on her 


head, or under her arm, you would have taken her for the goddeſs, A. 
with whoſe gifts ſhe was loaded. | | | : 


+1 Reels dy 77 Lars Voltaire, „the garden will e S 
thing.” „Oh! no,” replied Cideville, “ ftudy had its turn ; antthen - - 
it was that the a of Natalie, her temper, and the ſentiments! by 

which ſhe was animated; ſhone forth with all their luſtre, in a hor E 
land ſallies of an ingenions diſpoſition.” | 


462 Natalie,” ſaid Alexis, perceived; as wall as-I, the ma a mu- 
tual friendſhip was making in both our breaſts; but it was far from 
giving either of us any. uneaſineſs. Pleaſed at being together, and 

| 1 „ | taken 
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taken. up with one another, ſhe with her charming gaiety, aad I Witk 
my melancholy, we breathed love as others reſpire air, and enjoyed 
the ſight of each other as others do the light of day, a happy lecurity 
baniſhing all idea of danger from our minds. But the time name when 

3 NM. de Nelcour, more clear-ſighted and leſs infatuated than we were, 

| 5 dared no longer abandon us to ourſelves on the ſtrength of our inno- 

F cence; and when Natalie had eompleted her ſixteenth year, he reſol- 
ved either to know from me whether I was a fuitable match for her, 

or to remove me from his houſe. 


= 4 Alexis,” ” ſaid he, 1 think I have * La end for e 
= confidence ; though due to my friendſhip, and though conſtantly with- 
£ held, I will not complain.—But at your time of life, prudence. forbids 
94 your longer ſtay, unleſs ſanctified by the beſt of titles: it is 4 5 to 
ii fag whether you have any right to pretend to it.” 


1 « Yes, Sir, I have that right,” aid 1; © my Jirdk; gives it me, ak 

* though it is with-held by my ill-fortune. Ilabour under the diſgrace 
of a father, alas! cruelly deseived, and not lels to be pitied than 1; 
for he is beſet by the enemies of his blood, and it is of his very good- | 
neſs that they take the advantage. A juſt, but a weak man, it is his 

| ſecret, alas! rather than my own, that J thought it my duty to con- 
ceal from you. I did not name him, becauſe I did not wiſh to be his 
accuſer, becauſe I would not reduce you. yourſelf to the cruel neceſſity 
either of giving me up to his anger, or of concealing me from him.— 

Do not then blame this pious ſilence, which gives me already too 

maäauch pain. — Vou ſhall know who I am, when Heaven ſhall have re- 


by 


1 ſtored to me the indulgerice and the affection of a father. —Then, if it F 
l k * bi not too late, Alexis will lay at the feet of Natalie, at the toet of - d 
your amiable: child, the fortune his birth will permit him to hope for. — 
"INE then; T bid yu farewell, with a heart full of . gratitude, LL: 0 


4 and ; 
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and affection. Do not — me, Sir _—_ ſill to love one who will 
ever revere your name. | 


My friend,” ſaid be, * « it is a ſatisſaction 20s win Mt that - 
your ſilence proceeded from ſo virtuous a ſentiment. Woe to the chil- 
dren, . whoſe. complaints reveal a father's wrongs. But I ſhould: be 
guilty; of a great one towards you, if I let you leave me, without pro- 

_ viding you with a place: I have ene to propoſe to you. At no great 

diſtance from home, near Neufchatel, in the village of Flamais, lives a 
reſpectable man, who, retired thither ſome time ſince; and who has 
choſen, I am told, the ſame occupation as myſelf. He is looking out 

for an able gardener; and 1 think I am ſufficiently known 10 him to 
| recommend you, it is the Preſident de Vaneville.” 1 . 8 


11. P "4 * ; rf $} q 


- 66, You will zaklly: conceive the emotion 1. felt at the v mention of this 4M 


name. I was ſo ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, that I could hardly breathe 
and I felt my voice dying away upon my lips. He ſaw me pale, de - 
prived of ſpeech, and motionleſs; but he attributed this ſuſpenſion of 
my faculties to my love of Natalie, and to the violence I did my heart. 
« Come; my friend, courage, ſaid he, it is no doubt a painful re- 
ſolution we have taken to part; but our ſituation renders it inevitable. . 


I made no nher; my thoughts were far different from what he 
ſuppoſed: 1 was burning with the; defire of returning to my father; 
but I thought I ſhould find him with my mortal enemy and her two 
children. What kind of a ne was I about to meet with? * 


7 The man to whom I am going to Nour you, 1 M. Je Nel-. 
cour, „ is probity itſelf; and every body agrees that he conceals a great 
deal of goodneſs under an air of auſterity. He is ſad, but his ſadneſs; 

renders: him intereſting, for he is much to be pitied! | He has loſt his A 
wife and his twee ne the only hopes of his old d age, and lives alone 
: VV 1 
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at Mamais, a prey to grief“ Iihope it will be a conſolation to him to 
have ſo good and ſo worthy a young man as you an the houſe 101 % 


] was ſtrongly affected by this ſudden news; but inſtead of the joy 
it might have-oceaſioned; the ſentiment that ſeized me was a religious 
one; for in ſuch rapid misfortunes, I thought I faw, I muſt confeſs, 
| a-ſapernathiral chatifement: You will readily ſuppoſe, that from tliat 
moment my reſolution was taken Ves, Sir, ſaid I, write to 
him, offer my ſervices to the virtuous and mig l but do . 
a any ching vou know nn me. 


« He w wrote, ſpoke much. i in praiſe of my manners, . of my: 7 
ledge of the art of cultivation; and, without giving any hint of my. 
firſt education, made himſelf anſwerable for my good behaviour. I 
was accepted,/ and Tet off; but my impatience to 'ſee'my father did not 
make me inſenſible to the regret of leaving my dear Natalie. Adieu, 
Mademoiſelle,” ſaid I, in bidding you farewell, Ido not give up the 
hope of ſerving you. "May: the young trees we have planted and culti- 
vated together, ſometimes recal Alexis to your remembrance. May 
ou, in gathering the apples and peaches that reſemble you; j — 
Alexis were there to gather them with your”: 77” | 


The dear girl let fall a tear; and ſaid to me in à vdice that touched 
me to the heart, Farewell, Alexis, I ſhould be may ay if I were 
tO ſee you no more. Do not forget Natalie.” Pr nl, b 


« I took the road 1 to Flamais, with a 1 full of joy aud hope, of 
uneaſineſs and fear. I was going to ſee my father, but J was going to 
ſee him weeping the loſs of a woman I had offended, and of two chil- 
dren I had ſlighted. Had I been more ſubmiſſide and more docile, I 
ſhould have ſtaid with him; if 1 had governed my temper, and ſuffered 
every thing, he would have had a ſon in me to wipe away his tears. 
But, wretch that I was, after my dilobodienes + and my flight, after 

criminal 


Ariadne asien; — his eyes Should T remain long 
enough undiſcovered to expiate my faults, ſoften his reſentment, and 
incline his heart to clemency? Seven years abſence and labour, my 
altered features, my hair and complexion grown darker, my dreſs, and ö 
ruſtic air, might make me a ſtranger in any other eyes, but ſhould I . 
be ſo in thoſe of a father? Well, ſaid I, if nature ſpeak and betray me, 
1 will take that moment to fall at Bis feet, and, inſtead of his indul- 
gence, will implore his merey— But then my pardon will be that of a 
criminal, to whom his judge. remits his puniſhment ; and Who knows | 
if he will not look upon M. de Nelcour as his child's accomplice, and | 
as the inhuman favourer, of my flight ?—Ah! if, once that idea ſtrikes 
him, there will no, longer be any hope of conciliating his goodwill for 
my charming Natalie. Such Were the reflections that occupied my 
mind, in my Journey from Fluery to Flamais, where 1 arpiyed * N 
bling, for fear my father ſhould recollect me. 


« Alas! whether his eyes, weakened by weeping, "cant md 
perceive i in me any thing but confuſed. and uncertain features, or whe- 
ther I had really outgrown # all recollection, 1 know not, but he did not 
ſuſpect that his ſon was ſtanding before him. But what, a. ſudden and 
painful impreſſion did the fight of him make on me! Sorrow had | 
wrinkled his forehead more than age; the tears that I hed, coſt him 
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| 4 Or e —— * 4034 17115 * 
0 tae, you 6 that mmpelled We en | 

-I1was going to tiwow | mjjiſelf-prifirate at Bis feet. ut E felt myſelf 
| Tuddenlynhald[backi by my>remorfe. : -vLiwas:Tſo firuck by:his look of 

auſterity, and by the deep gloomoſpreall overihis:comntenance;- which 
indicated /a heart long envenomed by its wounds. Iitrembled WHem I | 
— leave to taſſurebhim (bf::my obedience, | and of my deſire to be 

11 | ſerviceable 


cour $;. ve * We and hon eſt, and I promiſe you that you 
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ſerviceable. He bad ne follow him; led me about the garden, pointed 

out my work; conducted me back to the dwelling that was deſtined. for 

me; and while my little habitation was fitting up, provided for my 

wants. Farewell till to-morrow, ſaid 2h on I Is: «< at the 
ap of ey Eibelt bernt work m | 


« As you will eafily believe, I ſlept but little that l I felt i inex- 


preſſible ogmfort on finding myſelf at my father's, and in a ſituation 
where I might merit his indulgence, and let him ſee how much I was 


changed. Nothing will be more eaſy,” ſaid I, © than to ſhew him 
an unalterable gentleneſs; 5 A perfect docility; j and an obedience with- 


out bounds: it ſhall be my delight, rather than my duty, to prevent 


his wiſhes; and It. ſhall be this deep reſpect, this filial piety, which, in. 
his gardener, ſhall at length make him diſcover and forgive his unfor- 


tunate child. But I ſtood in need of courage to diſguiſe and repreſs 
the workings of nature: and 1 eee N that it OR, nat be 


wanting 


Next day the morn and 1 found him among Yis trees. "Our, work 
was filent, and only interrupted by a few words, with long intervals 
between. © He aſked me, what was my native place.” —I anſwered, 


Anet;“ and this was my only fiction. — Is your. father alive?” 


« Yes, thank Heaven! FP And your mother! PP —* No, I have loſt 


her. —He heaved a deep ſigh. © And what is your father's occupa- 


tion? * Gardening.” — Is he young? © He bee to grow old.” — 


Are you his only child?” © His only one. —“ And you have left 
him?“ He would have it ſo himſelf,” —*« He i is then i in eaſy circum- 


ſtances, and can do without you?“ ©: Yes, but if I pleaſe my maſter, 3 
1 hope he will permit us to live together at his houſe.” —< Alexis, 
ſaid he, conduct yourſelf with me as you have done at M. de Nel- 


ſhall 
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malt ſoon have your father with you; ; it ſhall not be [ wh wilt de 


prive you of him. At theſe words he turned aide, and I faw him 
wipe away his tears. 


« have 8 put king in mind of our. r firſt. converſation, Ahle 
ſaid he, if you had ſeen the impreſſion every word you anſwered, 
made upon my heart. It was more than a. year ſince the names of fa- 
ther and ſon had paſſed my lips. I had not fortitude. enough to pro—- 
nounce them; it was like a load upon AP heart ; and n you, 1 | 
| felt relief in ſpeaking and hearing them.“ 


„ Satisfied at ſeeing me redouble every day my diligence and acti- 
vity, creating him as it were a new garden, and teaching him with due 


deference a ſtyle of cultivation unknown to him before; my father ha 


fometimes the kindneſs to moderate the ardour with which 1 worked; 
an involuntary inclination making him conſtantly attend my ſteps. 
Alexis,“ faid he, one day, © how old are you?“ „One and twenty.” 


He 3 1 25 one and Vasen U a 9220 lich, and remained a long 
time filent. * ; | =} os 


2 Ah! * faid Vauvenarque, to Voltaire; ME 
His and Aae, e are tbe fame.” pet 


6 After taking, a few turns in the garden, 5 continued A * to 
calm his agitation, he returned and aſked me, © if it was not my in- 

tention to marry?” bs Yes, Sir, I have been thinking about it, and if 
you have no objection, and my father conſent, I think I have found a 
ſweet, girl at Fluery, who would' make me happy.” * How old is 
fhe? Sixteen.“ “ Are her friends deſcent people ? pe: « She is the 
dau ghter of a man who ſpilt his blood in the ſervice of the ſtate.” « A 
good nen * „Like me, ſhe loſt her mother when only ſeven 
. old.” ha Poor chitdren! and pray who took care or her?” M. 


e e 


* 
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de Nelcour.” * She is pretty, without doubt? Even if ugly, ſhe 
would ſill be amiable; ſhe is as mild and gentle as a dove. M. de 
Nelcour is as fond of her as if ſhe were his own.“ This M. de Nel- 
cour is then a very charitable, benevolent man?“ « Yes Sir, as his 
goodneſs to Natalie and me ſufficiently teſtify.” He has committed 
a few follies,” rejoined my father, but they were the pardonable fol- 
lies of a weak and eaſy man; and it is very lucky for him that this 
-weakneſs has coſt him nothing but his fortune. It ſometimes coſts 
much dearer. Does he know that you love Natalie?” He ſuſpects 
it.” © That is perhaps the reaſon he has ſeparated you.” It's poſ- 
ſible it may.” © Why does not he marry you?” © Ah, Sir, my fa- 
ther's conſent is neceſſary, and as yet I have not dared. to aſk it.” 
© Why not?” —* The poor orphan has little or nothing in the world.” 
—* She has her gentleneſs, her virtue, and her happy- diſpoſition, <0} 
let me tell you that is no bad portion.” —* Yes, Sir, but my father !— 
1 dread the ſpeaking to him.” —* Your father is then a very ſevere 
one?” —*® He has been ſo ſometimes, Sir, but he is not the leſs affec- 
tionate for that; and if I dared ſay it, his goodneſs i is equal to your's,” ? 
In that caſe, I hope I ſhall obtain the conſent to your happineſs. | 
If however he ſhould perſiſt in a refuſal, I tell you before hand, that! 
have no authority to oppoſe that of a father; and you yourſelf, Alexis, 
would be obliged to obey.” —* Yes, Sir, yes, I promiſe that I would, 
even if my liſe was at ſtake. Never did child reſpect, and love his fa- 
ther better than I do mine, I will not deny that-I find in Natalie all 
that is deſirable in woman; that I love her with the greateſt tender- 
neſs, and that 1 ſhall never be happy without her, yet if my father did 
but ſay:; Alexis, you muſt give up all thoughts of her, and never 
ſee her more. I would obey without murmuring.“ Happy father!“ 
exclaimed mine, Alexis, go to-morrow and beg M. de Nelcour to do 
me the honour to come and ſee me at Flamais, and to bring his or- 
phan with him, I will intercede with your father for both of you. 
But 
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Put 500 ial N giee le your word that while I live you will bo Aare 2 
me. I am an old and ſolitary man, and ſtand in need of conſolation. 
more than you may perhaps imagine. Lou and your wiſe at leaſt will 
love me, and I will treat you both as if you were my children.? 


40 At theſe touching words, I fell at His feet; bathed: them with my 
tears, and Was on the point of making myſelf known. But if paſt diſ- 
pleaſure thus re-kindled in his boſom, he ſhould no longer look upon 
Natalie with ſo favourable an eye; if he ſhould even refuſe to ſee her- 
AF trembled for fear of deſtroying all our hopes; and my father re- 
garded the diſorder I was in, merely as "that 15 a Yeung; man tranf- 8 
| ported with love and gratitule. 


EET... The neitt day J arrived at M. 4 eee 8. a heart Hate 
with joy. You have,” ſaid I, “ put the finiſhing. hand to your fa- 
vours, and I am come to thank you. M. de Vaneville, the virtuous 
old man, who was waſting away with ſorrow, and whom it was the 
will of Heaven to conſole.— Join me, Sir, in adoring the hand that 
directed us: M. de Vaneville is my father. Yes, you are the inſtru- 
ment that Heaven has made uſe of to ſend me back to my father: it is 
to you, Sir, that I am indebted for the hope of appeaſing him. Send 
for Natalie. It depends on her to complete my happineſs, and I Thope 
to 5 on her to do lo. | 


„She came; I lad to them all that had paſſed barween my 6 
ther and me; and in proportion as Natalie became acquainted with 
my ſecret, her emotion, her bluſhes, and her innocent and ingenious | 
joy let me into hers. She confeſſed that ſhe had wept at my abſence; 
that ſhe had often lamented her not being my help-mate in the garden; ” 
that her good angel had foretold to her in a dream, that ſhe ſhould' 
never have any huſband, but Alexis; and: that ſhe had vowed, in caſe 
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of its being fulfilled, to erect an altar to this conſoling angel, under * 
bower we ſhould both plant in concert. 


M. de Nelcour, The, and I, ſet off topether. SS app t before 
my father dreſſed like a ſimple country girl, and enchanted the old 
man with her grace, her modeſty, her ingenious language, and with 
the turn of her mind, which diſcovered, unknown to her, a tincture | 
of cultivation. Her beauty rendered her ſtill more intereſting i in his 
eyes. He expreſſed his ſatisfaction at M. de Nelcour's having taken ſo 
much care of her education; made him ſtay three days at his houſe; 
and during all that time was entirely taken up with the amiable orphan. 
At length when ſhe was going to return to Fluery; © my reſolution is 
fixed, ſaid he, © and I am going to write to your father. You ſhall 
carry the letter yourſelf, and if, as I preſume, he approve of the match, 
bring him along with you. Tell me his name, and tell me that of 
Natalies father.“ 5 „ 


«It was then I felt every fibre in my body tremble, and every pulſe b 
5 beat high. 


* 


e Taid I, * you ſee me ſtand trembling before you at the con- 
feſſion I am about to make. It does not ſuffice to aſk my father's con- 
ſent, ſince you are ſo kind to me, my pardon and forgiveneſs muſt firſt 
be implor'd.” « Your pardon,” replied my father with aſtoniſhment) | 
Are you then guilty ?”—*< Yes, Sir, I am, yes, *tis a guilty and pe- 
nitent child, that muſt — laid at his feet; if my tears touch you, it is 
by thoſe means he muſt be moved; for that I may hide nothing from 
my generous protector, in my early youth I have perhaps given him 
great cauſe of aftliction.” © How ſo.” ſaid he, with a look of diſap- 
pointment and concern.” —* By my ungovernable violence, and im- 
petuous temper,” | N 


y | 6c He 
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He liſtened to me with his eyes fixed on mine, and I ſaw the 
: trembling of his hands and knees redoubled at every word. © Ah! 
Sir,“ cried I at length, © in the name of Nature, and your own i blvod: 
aſk pardon for a thoughtleſs youth, who ran away from his father, and 
for theſe ſeven years paſt has not dared to appear before him.” At 
theſe words, I fell at his feet. Ah! wretched boy! 'tis you,“ cried 
he, and running up to me, and taking me in his arms, while I, half 
ſtifled by my ſobs, felt my face bathed with tears. Theſe are tears 
of joy,” faid I, © let them flow; I have ſhed many of a bitterer kind. 
O my dear father! do you forgive my being the cauſe?” , Yes, * 
forgive you, and every thing is forgotten, ſince you are reſtored to 
me; but do you not come to afflict and diſtreſs my old age; tell me 
who is this young girl you wiſh to marry ?”— Fear nothing, father; 
Mademoiſelle de Leonval is not unworthy to bear your name.“ Theſe ; 
words cleared UP every ng; | 2 85 


ths Come, Sir,” ſaid he to M. de Nelcour, come and receive my 
thanks. What do I not owe you? You reſtore my ſon; you. reſtore 
him to me with all his faults correted. And you, daughter of a man, 
Whoſe blood I honour, and whoſe memory L reſpect, come and be 
with your huſband, the delight of my old age.” We were married in 
this very village ; and choſe for our wedding clothes, the very ſame 
dreſs we wore at Fluery.” 


Such was the narrative of Alexis. As ſoon as it was finiſhed, we 
returned to his father FD TP 3 


< Cideville,” Gig the latter, * now you know all, you muſt be our . 
_ adviſer. My children live happily with me; ought L to let them re- 
main here! ?*f —c M. de Nelcour is of opinion, that i in this little ſpot, 

leading together an active life in peaceful obſcurity, bringing up our 
| children happy at a ſmall expence, and rich enough t to afford ourſelves 

| 3 k K 1 the 


1 


the pleaſure of beneficence, we ſhould form as it were a tribe of friends 
of the rural ſtyle of life, and receive the daily bleſſings of thoſe about 
us.“ 2 


« He is in the right,” cried Voltaire, © what he propoſes is my fa- 
vorite project; and they will be ſupremely happy, if they realize it.” 
I was of Voltaire's opinion; but as he perceived that Vauvenarque was 
not: © My worthy friends,” ſaid he, © in the time of contagion, it 
behoves us to keep without the line. Do but think that it was then 

the time of the regency. What, in thoſe days, was the proper place 
for a man of honour, and a young and innocent wife? Yes, I would 
have ſaid to the young couple: © Stay where you are, get healthy and 
vigorous children, inſpire them with your own taſte for nature and 


poetry, and let them learn of their father to read Virgil and Horace, 
and cultivate their garden.“ 


bs Vauvenarque ſmiled, and breaking ſilence, ſaid : © I ould give 
this advice to minds of a ſoft and flexible temper; for a man of that 
diſpoſition would ſoon become vicious through weakneſs in the midſt 
of the vices of the age. But if I met with a man of ſtubborn probity, 
whoſe natural goodneſs ſhould have as ſtrong a ſpring as that of Alexis; 
and if by his fide I ſaw a woman accuſtomed ſrom her infancy to ſim- 
plicity and modeſty of manners, and to place her happineſs in inno- 
cent pleaſures, I would not do them ſo great an injury as to keep them 
out of the world; on the contrary 1 would prefs them to go and teach 
it to bluſh. A fine kind of merit indeed, to be good among the good! 
It is before the faces of vice, and vice triumphant, that it is praiſe- 
worthy to be virtuous; beſides, is there nothing to be done to diſcharge 
the debt of birth and fortune, but to live like a philoſopher? And is 
the ſon of a judge intended only to vegetate among the plants in the 
garden. Let M. de Nelcour, who has left the ruins of his opulence 
in the world, remain quiet in port, and conſole himſelf on his ſhip= 
wreck ; 
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Wreck; let M. de Vaneville, who has grown grey beneath the burthen 
of an important poſt, reſt after his labour; this is juſt, nor have I any 
thing to object. But I ſhould wiſh that his ſon not yet too old to learn, 
and make himſelf uſeful, ſhould come in his turn and pay the tribute 

of his ſtudies, his talents, and his virtues; and that his amiable wife 
fhould come to ſhow her ſex, that their dignity, their happineſs, and 


pureſt pleaſures, as well as their true glory, condifts'i in the faithful dif- 
charge of their duties.” 


„Such were,” replied Cideville, the ments of the good old 
man, and of the young couple.” 


« Be it ſo,” ſaid Voltaire, © I grant that there is ſomething greater 
in all this. But if, when in the world, Alexis ſhould become a liber- 


tine, and Natalie a ſtrumpet, I lay it upon your conſcience, nor will 
I anſwer for this not being the caſe.” 


« But I will,” ſaid Cideville; * © and as 1 mne already paſſed | 
twenty years together, in the ſame perfect union, and almoſt as much 
in love with one another as when they were at Fluery; taken up as 
they are with the education of their children, and with the care of in- - 
| ſpiring them with virtuous ſentiments like their own, I think may 
cite them as an inſtance of conjugal virtue, that the world has not 
been able to corrupt; and accordingly their father, whom they go to 
ſee every year in his retreat at Flamais, has had engraved upon the 
altar which he has erected in his garden to Natalie's good angel, and 
on which he has placed the buſts of his two children; he has engraved, 
I Tay, this teſtimony, which envy itſelf has never contradicted: 


Fair Arethuſa, thus thy happy ſtream 
Flows in the furious boſom of the ſea; 
A cryſtal current, ever pure and clear, 
And uncorrupted by the briny wave. 
c 7 — "M0 
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The CRUELTY of PARENTAL TYRANNY. 


Deuces remark, that 1 no oppreſſion is ſo heavy or laſting a as 
that which is inflicted by the perverſion and exorbitance of legal 
authority. The robber may be ſeized, and the invader repelled, when- 
ever they are found; they who pretend no right but that of force, may 
by force be puniſhed or ſuppreſſed. But when plunder bears the name 
of impoſt, and murder is perpetrated by a judicial ſentence, fortitude 
is intimidated and wiſdom confounded; reſiſtance ſhrinks from an al- 
Hance with rebellion, and the * remains ſecure in the robes of 


the magiſtrate. 


Equally dangerous and equally deteſtable are the cruelties often ex- 
erciſed in private families, under the venerable fanction of parental 
authority; the power which we are taught to honour from the firſt 
moments of reaſon; which is guarded from inſult and violation by all 
that can impreſs awe upon the mind of man; and which therefore 
may wanton in cruelty without controul, and trample the bounds of 
right with innumerable tranſgreſſions, before duty and piety. will dare 
to ſeek redreſs, or think themſelves at liberty to recur to any other 
means of deliverance than ſupplications by which inſolence is elated, 
and tears by which cruelty is gratified. | 


It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, that no ſon could 
be the murderer of his father; and they had therefore no puniſhment 
_ appropriated to parricide. They ſeem likewiſe to have believed with 
equal confidence, that no father could be cruel to his child; and there- 
fore they allowed every man the ſupreme judicature in his own houſe, 
and put the lives of his own offspring into his hands. But experience 
informed them by degrees, that they had determined too haſtily in fa- 
your of human nature; they found that inſtin&t and habit were not 
able to contend with avarice or maliee; that the neareſt relation might 

: | be 
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be violated; and that power, to whomſoever intruſted, might be ill 

employed. They were therefore obliged to ſupply and to change their 

inſtitutions; to deter the parricide by a new law, and to — ca- 
pital puniſhments from the parent to the magiſtrate. 


There are indeed many houſes which-it-is impoſſible to enter fami- 
liarly, without diſcovering that parents are by no means exempt from 
the intoxications of dominion; and that he who is in no danger of 
hearing remonſtrances but from his own conſcience, will ſeldom be 
long without the art of controlling. his convictions, and modifying 
juſtice by his own will. 


4 


If in any ſituation the heart were inacceſſible to malignity, it might 
be ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently ſecured by parental relation. To have 
voluntarily become to any being the occaſion of its exiſtence, produces 
an obligation to make that exiſtence happy. To ſee helpleſs infancy 
ſtretching out her hands, and pouring out her cries in teſtimony of 
dependence, without any powers. to alarm jealouſy, or any guilt to 
alienate affection, muſt ſurely awaken tenderneſs in every human 
mind; and tenderneſs once excited will be hourly increaſed by the 
natural contagion of felicity, by the repercuſſion of communicated 
_ pleaſure, by the conſciouſneſs of the dignity of benefaction. I believe 
no generous or benevolent man can ſee the vileſt animal courting his 
regard, and ſhrinking at his anger, playing his gambols of delight be- 
fore him, calling on him in diſtreſs, and flying to him in danger, 
without more kindneſs than he can perſuade himſelf to feel for the 
wild and unſocial inhabitants of the air and water. We naturally en- 
dear to ourſelves thoſe to whom we impart any kind of pleaſure, be- 
cauſe we imagine their affection and eſteem ſecured to us _ the bene- 
fits whey they receive. | 


There 
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There is indeed another method by which the pride of ſuperiority 
N 8 may be likewiſe gratified. He that has extinguiſhed all the ſenſations 
1 of humanity, and has no longer any ſatiafaRtion I in the reflection that 
| he is loved as the diſtributor of happineſs, may pleaſe himſelf with ex- 
= cditing terror as the inflitor of pain; he may delight his ſolitude with 
6 contemplating the extent of his power, and the force of his commands, 
in imagining the deſires that flutter on the tongue which is forbidden 
to utter them, or the diſcontent which preys on the heart in which 

fear confines it; he may amuſe himſelf with new contrivances of de- 

tection, multiplications of prohibition, and varieties of puniſhments, 
and ſwell with exultation when he conſiders how little of the homage 
that he receives he owes to choice. 170 | 


That princes of this character have been known, the hiſtory of all 
abſolute kingdoms will inform us; and fince, as Ariſtotle oblerves, the 
government of a family is naturally monarchial, it is like other mo- 
narchies too often arbitrarily adminiſtered. The regal and parental | 
tyrant differ only in the extent of their dominions, and the number of 
their ſlaves. The ſame paſſions cauſe the.ſame miſeries; except that 
ſeldom any prince, however deſpotic, has ſo far ſhaken off all awe of 
the public eye, as to venture upon thoſe freaks of injuſtice, which are 
ſometimes indulged under the ſecrecy of a private dwelling. Capri- 
cious injunctions, partial deciſions, unequal allotment, diſtributions of 
reward not by merit, but by fancy, and puniſhments regulated not by 
the degree of the offence, but by the humour of the judge, are too 
frequent where no power is known but that of a father. | 
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'\ £1. That he delights in the miſery -of others no man will confeſs, and 
= yet what other motive can make a father cruel? The King may be 
=_ inſtigated by one man to the deſtruction of -another; he may ſome- 
: times think himſelf endangered by the virtues of a ſubject; he may 
, | A dread the ſucceſsful general or the popular orator; his avarice may 


point 
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point out golden confiſcations; and his guilt- may whiſper that he can 
only be ſecure by cutting off all power of revenge. 
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But what can a parent hope from the oppreſſion of thoſe who were 
born to his protection, of thoſe wha can diſturb him with no compe- 
tition, who can enrich him with no ſpoils? Why cowards are cruel 
may be eaſily diſcovered; but for what reaſon, not more infamous than 


cowardice, can that man delight in oppreſſion who has nothing to 
fear? | | 
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| The unjuſtifiable ſeverity of a parent is loaded with this aggrava- 

tion, that thoſe whom he injures are always in his fight. The injuſ- 
tice of a prince is often exerciſed upon thoſe of whom he never hal 
any perſonal or particular knowledge; and the ſentence which he pro- 
nounces, whether of baniſhment, impriſonment or death, removes 
from his view the man whom he condemns. But the domeſtic op- 
preſſor. dooms himſelf to gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds with 
terror, and with ſorrow; and beholds every moment the effect of his 
own barbarities. He that can bear to give continual pain to thoſe who 
ſurround him, and can walk with ſatisfaction in the gloom of his own 
preſence; he that can ſee ſubmiſſive miſery without relenting, and 
meet without emotion the eye that implores mercy, or demands juſ- 

tice, will ſcarcely be amended by remonſtrance or admonition; he has 
found means of ſtopping the avenues of tenderneſs, and arming his | 
heart againſt the force of reaſon. 


Even though no conſideration ſhould be paid to the great law of fo. 
cial beings, by which every individual is commanded to conſult the _ 
happineſs of others, yet the harſh parent is leſs to be vindicated than 0 | 
any other criminal, becauſe he leſs provides for the happineſs of him- 
ſelf. Every man, however little he loves others, would willingly be 
loved; every man hopes to live long, and therefore hopes for that 

| i | time 
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time at which he ſhall fink back to imbecility, and muſt depend for 
eaſe and cheerfulneſs upon the officiouſneſs of others. But how has 
he obviated the inconveniences of old age, who alienates from him the 
aſſiſtance of his children, and whoſe bed muſt be furrounded in his 
laſt hours, in the hours of languor, and dejection, of impatience and 


2 pol pain, by ſtrangers to whom his life is indifferent, or r by enemies to 
whom his death 1s deſirable. | 


Piety will indeed in good minds overcome provocations, and thoſe 
who have been harraſſed by brutality will forget the injuries which 
they have ſuffered, ſo far as to perform the laſt duties with alacrity 

f and zeal. But ſurely no reſentment can be equally painful with kind- 
: neſcs thus undeſerved, nor can ſeverer puniſhment be imprecated upon 
4 | a man not wholly loſt in meanneſs and ſtupidity, than through the 
tediouſneſs of decrepitude, to be reproached by the kindneſs of his 
own children, to receive not the tribute, but the alms of attendance, 
and to owe every relief of his miſcries, not to gratitude, but to 


mercy. 
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A MORNING HYMN. 


Gov 2 1 my life, this early dawn 
I dedicate to thee: 

| As thou haſt been, ſo may ſt thou ſill 

' | My kind protector be. 


When cover'd by the midnight gloom," 
And veil'd in ſhades of night; 
Thou, Lord, my watchful guardian WAS, 

And _ me in 30 lh. 
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The curtains of Almighty love 
Were drawn around my bed; 

And while I ſlept, thy providence 
Its bleſſings on me ſhed. 1 5 


Thy love deſerves my beſt returns 
Olk gratitude and praiſe; 

And while I live, I ſhall delight 
To thee my voice to raiſe. 


Bleſs God, my foul, whole pow'r 3 
Aas thy protection been; 
Who has thy life fecur'd from ills, 


Which were by thee unſeen. 


As each return of day declares 
Ihe greatneſs of thy love; 


FED So may each day my thanks renew, 


And gratitude improve. 


This day ſafe guard me, O my God, 
From every outward ill; . 
Preſerve my health, relieve my wants, 

My foul with comfort fill. 
Againſt temptation 1 would guard, 
And flee the paths of ſin; 
May Satan's pow'r be broke without, 
And ev'ry luſt within, 0 5 
With thankfal praiſe for mercies paſt, 
I leave myſelf with Thee: i 

O! may I of thy grace partake, 

And thy great A ſee. 1 
LI | oh 
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„„ 
And may 1 carefully purſue 
Whate'er is juſt and right, 


That I may always be approv'd 
In my Creator's fight. 


PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


NORNELIA, a Roman Lady of exemplary virtue, was left a widow 
with twelve children, but enly three of the twelve arrived at 
years of maturity: one daughter, whom ſhe: married to the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus; and two ſons whom ſhe ſo carefully inſtructed, that 
though born with- the moſt happy geniuſes and diſpoſitions, it was: 
judged that they were ſtill more indebted to education than nature. A 
Campanian. Lady, who was very rich, and ſtill fonder of pomp and 
ſhew, in a viſit to Cornelia, having diſplayed her diamonds, pearls, and 
richeſt jewels, earneſtly deſired Cornelia to let her ſee her jewels alſo. 
This amiable Lady diverted the converſation to another ſubject, till 
the return of her ſons from the public ſchools.” When they entered 
their mother's apartments, ſhe ſaid to her viſitor pointing to them, 
Theſe are my jewels, and the only ornaments E admire; and ſuch. 
ornaments, which are the ſtrength and ſupport of lociety, add a 
We luſtre to the fair than all the jewels of the aſt.” 


mi 
The HAPPY STATE. 


F fearch of happineſs in vain, 

How oft, poor mortals rove ; - 

Attend, be taught, let reaſon reign... 

_ You'll find it fix'd in love! 

Let each unruly thought ſubſide, 
That late oppreſs'd the mind; 

Seek one dear object; there confide, | 
If happineſs 28 find” 


IK) 
Unnumber 4 a ills (a ghalthy en 
On diſſipation waits, 
Vuthinking youth oft feels the pang, 
But feels it when too late: 
| Diſpel thoſe falſe deſtructive fires, 
heir tranſient charms diſperſe; 
A ſlave no more to baſe defires, 
Obſerve the bleſt reverſe. | 
The bright Eliza heaven ordain'd, 
The young Palemon's ſhare; _ 
In him, the nymph deſpotic vigu 'd, 
As he within the fair: © 
With him each joy, each care ſhe KNOWS, F 
And bears an equal part; | 22 
From her dear breaſt ſwWeet comfort flows, 
Flows truly from the heart. Carty vo oy P 
„ MW 
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In mutual love, ſupremely bleſt, 
No anxious fears intrude ; ® Tm 
EE For aught that cou'd alarm their 8 F 
By virtue is ſubdu'd:- „ 
To Hymen then your tribute pay, 
Embrace their envy'd fate; 
Connubial love ſhall truth repay, 
And crown the HAPPY STATE. * 


; ANECDOTE 
ON A DIVINE": D PROCURING A LIVING. 


A NoBLemax, befare a numerous Feen told a worthy Di- 

vine, who was ſoliciting: him for a Living then vacant, and in 
his Lordſhip's diſpoſal, -* No, no, Doctor, talk: no more of it; but 
prithee, man, learn to dance. The Doctor, not at all abaſhed, 
imilingly replied, he ſhould be incorrigible not to improve with his 

Lordſhip for an inſtructor, who had long taught him to dance at- 
tendance.. Have E ſo; Doctor?“ ſays. the Earl, © then even take 
the Living, and my daughter Sophy ſhall teach you to turn out your 
toes. - The company laughed, but the Doctor had moſt reaſon. | 


* 


ANECDOTE of the PRINCE of CONTI. 


X - PHE PrINCE of. Contr being highly pleaſed with the intrepid be= 
\ haviour of a. Grenadier, at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, in 1734, 
threw him his purſe,. pong the imallneſs of the ſum it contained, as 

being; 
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being too poor a reward for his courage. Next morning the grena- fl, 
dier went to the Prince with a couple of diamond rings, and other 
jewels of conſiderable value, Sir, ſaid he, © the gold I found in 
your purſe, I ſuppoſe you intended for me; but theſe I bring back to 
vou, having no claim to them.“ Vou have doubly deſerved them 


by your bravery, (ſaid the n and by . honeſty, therefore, | 
k...; are your's.”” 


\ 


hs ANECDOTE 
or SWIFT AND ADDTISON. 


NE evening during a tete a tete converſation between Addiſon 2 
and Swift, the various characters in ſcripture were canvaſſed, 
and their merits and demerits were fully. difcuſſed:* Swift's favourite, 
however, was Joſeph, while Addifon contended. ſtrongly for the ami- 
able Jonathan. The diſpute laſted ſome time, when the Author of 
Cato obſerved, that it was very fortunate they were alone, as the cha- 
racter which he had been praiſing ſo warmly was the name; ſake of 
Swift, while the other, of which Swift had been ſo lav 11 in _ com- 
E was _ mne of Addiſon. 4 
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 ANE CDOTE of an HIGHWAYMAN. 


Hr. the Abel Highwayman, being one evening on the lock. 
A out, topped a Gentleman, and bid him deliver. The gentle-. 
man proteſted he had no money, and was flying from his creditors, inn. 
order to avoid a gaol.. Hawke pitying his unhappy ſituation, afked 
how much would relieve his wants? He. was anſwered, Thirty Guin ent 

He 


. t in 


4 till nine o'clock in the morning, and he would bring him ſomething 


made his appearance; and, to the no ſmall joy of the gentleman, made 


which HAwKE took his leave and went away ng 


f AN EC DO T E. 


or THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. * 
I.. the war e on by Louis XII. of France, againſt: the Vene- 
. —4 tians, the Town of Breſcia being taken by ſtorm, and abandoned 
* the ſoldiers, ſuffered, for ſeven days, all the diſtreſſes of ' cruelty 
and avarice. No houſe eſcaped: but that where the Chevalier Bayard 
was lodged. At his entrance, the miſtreſs; a woman of figure, fell at 
his feet, and deeply ſobbing, cried, © Oh! my Lord, ſave my life; 


the Chevalier, « your life and their honour ſhall be ſecure while 1 
have life.” The two young ladies, -brought from their hiding-place 
were preſented to him; and the family, thus re-united, beſtowed their 


ceived, gave them an opportunity to expreſs. their zeal: They em- 
= - ployed a notable ſurgeon; they attended him by turn, day.and night; 
=- and when he ceuld bear to be amuſed, they-entertained him with con- 
=_ certs of muſic. Upon the day. fixed for his departure, the mother ſaid 
2 | to him, To your goodneſs, my. Lord, we owe our lives, and to you, 
= all we have, belongs by right of war; but We. hope, from your ſignal 
= benevolence, that this flight tribute will. content you,” * upon 
N ea, N 1 s * 
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He then directed the tenidemannego to a hole not ar off, Ad wait 
that would relieve him; . accordingly; before the time expired, HAWẽ ER 


him a preſent of fifty guineas; adding, * Sir, I preſent this to you 
with all my heart, wiſhing you well: Vou are welcome to it.“ Upon 


ſave the honour of my daughters. Take, courage, Madam,” ſaid 


whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had re- 
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the ie an don ase l dw N „What is the fum ?“ ſaid: the 
Chevalier. My Lord, anſwered: ſhe trembling, «© no more than 


\ 


two thouſand five hundred ducats,—all that we have ; but, if more be 


neceſſary, we will try our friends. Madam,” ſaid he, I ſhall 


never forget your kindneſs, more precious in my eyes, than one hun- 


dred thouſand. ducats. Take back your money, and depend always 


on me!! My good Lord, you kill me, to refuſe this ſmall ſum; take 


it only as-a. mark of your friendſhip to my family.” Well, ſaid he, 


* fince- it will oblige you, I take the money; but give me the ſatis- 
faction of bidding adieu to your amiable daughters. They came to 
him with looks of regard and affection. Ladies, ſaid he, the im- 
preſſion you have made on my heart will never wear out. What re- 
turn to make I know not, for men of my profeſſion are ſeldom opu- 
lent; but here are two thouſand five hundred ducats, of which the 
generoſity of your mother has given me the diſpoſal: accept them as 


a marriage preſent; and may your happineſs in marriage, equal your 


merit.“ © Flower of chivalry,” cried the mother, May. the God 


wii fu ered es for us, Tear you | here and hereafter.” 
TYRANNY PUNISH ED: 
| A REMARKABLE PIECE OF HISTORY: 


T* Emperor Rodolphus "LY rocker the a of Switlartand 
with ſo great rigour, that they entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
him; a and the firſt oſ January, 1308, being fixed for their riſing, an 
accident happened-i in the mean time which gave them freſh provoca- 
tion, and had like to have occaſioned an inſurrection ſooner, than was 
intended; for it ſeems, amongſt. other pieces of arbitrary and whim-- - 
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ical tyranny, Griſold, Governor of the Canton of Ury, ordered a cap 
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to be ſet upon a poſt in the market-place of Altoffe, the capital of Ury, 
requiring every perſon who paſſed by to pull off his hat, on pain of 


death; which many. perſons complied with; /till William Tell, a bold 


and reſolute fellyw, and one of the conſpirators, took an opportunity 
of frequently paſſing by, without obſerving any manner of reſpect to 


the cap; whereupon he was apprehended by the guards that were 


placed to ſee the order put in execution, and brought before the Go- 
vernor, who, by way of puniſhment, commanded him to ſet an apple 
upon his ſon's head, and ſhoot at it with an arrow; declaring that if 


he miſled it he ſhould be hanged. The father rather than be acceſſary 


to his ſon's death; deſired they would take away his life without far- 
ther ceremony; but the Governor would not indulge him fo far, de- 
claring that if ke refuſed to ſhoot at the apple he would hang up his 
ſon before his face, and himſelf afterwards. Whereupon old Tell 
promiſed to make the attempt in the market-place, in the preſence of 
the Governor, imagining probably that his fellow conſpirators would 
have taken this opportunity of aſſembling, and refeue him before he 
made the experiment; but nothing of this happening, the old man 
took two arrows out of his quiver, and drawing his bow with all the 
anguiſh that can be imagined in fo tender a caſe, providentially ſtruck 
the apple off his ſon's head, without- giving him the leaſt wound : 

Upon which the people gave a general ſhout, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the Governor; who proceeded to .enquire of Tell, what he 
meant by taking two arrows, out of his quiver; aſſuring he would 


pardon him whatever his deſign was. Tell told him, that the ſecond 


arrow was for the Governor, in caſe he had been ſo unfortunate as to 
have killed his ſon. Whereupon the Governor anſwered, that though 
he would ſpare his life according to his proniife, yet he Tooked upon 
him to be ſo ay a man, that he ought however to be hut up 
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in a PI dungeon; and aocordingly ordered him to be put in irons, 
and carried on board a veſlel, to be tranſported to the caſtle of Caſſe- 
nach in the lake Lucern, and to prevent his elcape went on board the 
veſſel himſelf to ſee the ſentence put in execution. When they came 
about the middle of the lake, there aroſe ſo violent a ſtorm that they 
were in the utmoſt danger of ſinking; when the Governor's ſervants, 
who knew Tell, the priſoner, to be an excellent pilot, propoſed the 
taking off his irons, and let him manage the helm, as the only means 
for ſaving all their lives; which being conſented to, Tell with a great 
deal of difficulty ſteered the boat into ſmooth water under the ſhore; 
when he jumped upon a piece of a rock, and made his eſcape; and the 
| Governor deſpairing of retaking him, ſailed to the town called Bru- 
men, from whence he propoſed to go to the caſtle of Caſſenach by land. 
Tell having notice of the day he was to go, conceatetl himſelf in a 
wood on the ſide of a hollow-way, by which heknew the governor muſt 
paſs, and waiting a. favourable opportunity, ſhot him through the 
heart with an arrow, and made off, whilſt the company remained in 
the utmoſt confuſion, In memory of which exploit, a chapel was 
built upon the ſpot of ground where the Governor loſt his life; and 


another on the rock from whence Tell made his eſcape; .which are to 
be ſeen at this day. | | 
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n Upon New Year 8 day, 1308, the time 3 by the confpirators | 
for a general inſurrection, ſome of the moſt reſolute of them reſorted 
to the caſtle, where the Governors and Commanders of the Imperial 
troops reſided, on pretence of carrying their uſual preſents, and hav- 

ing concealed arms under their clothes, fell upon the guards as they 
entered the gates, and had the good fortune to reduce every . | 
they attempted. 


M m m | This 
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mY This was the foundation of the Helvetic liberty, and was firſt con- 
q trived and carried on by Wermer, Scaff hemar, and Hengiſt, three 
9 plain countrymen, without the advantage of either birth or riches. 


f 3 ANECDOTE 
OF DEAN SWIFT. 


IN the reign of King William, to whom Swift was no friend, on ac- 
count of a neglect he met with from that Prince, and therefore had 
8 Connected himſelf with the oppoſite party, it happened that the King 
7 f had either choſen, or ar had n this motto for * ſtate- 
8 coach i in Ireland. 


Non Rapui, ſed Recepi, | 
I did not ſteal, but I received; 


alluding to his being called to the throne by the people, and to clear 
himſelf from the imputation of violence. This was induſtriouſly re- 
ported to Swift by one of his court emiſſaries. And what, ſaid he 
P4 to the Dean, do you think the Prince of Orange has choſen for his 
4 motto on his ftate-coach ?” © Dutch Cheeſe,” ſaid the Dean, with a 
reluctant ſmile, (for he ſcorned to laugh, and even a ſmile was ex- 
torted.) No, ſaid the Gentleman, © but Non rapui, ſed recepi. 2 
Aye, ſays Swift; but there is an old ſaying and a true one, The 


i | Receiver is as bad as the Thief.” An embittered reflection, not un- 
\ worthy. of his known miſanthrophy. | 
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The PICTURE ER 
OF A WICKED SENATOR. 


H: gets into Parliament with no other view but to ſtock job his 
voice, He buys his borough, and ſells his country. He comes 

into the Houſe, not to take care of the fortunes of thoſe whom he re- 
preſents, but to make his own. His venal voice is open to every pur- 
chaſer, and he is always ready to be regimented into the ſervice of a 
corrupt Miniſter. He is, indeed, in ſome degree, a corrupt Miniſter 
himſelf, as he receives in ſmaller 'portions the ſpoils of the Robber: 
Under a bad adminiſtration, he is always with the majority. If he has 
underſtanding, it is ſo perverted, that it would be happy for him, and 
the common-wealth, could he exchange it for inſtin&t, being conti- 
nually obliged to talk and act in defiance of his own conviction; the 
loweſt depravity to which a human mind can be reduced! He ſpeaks 
of bribery as a meaſure abſolutely neceſſary ſor the ſupport: of Go- 
vernment, and with bluſhing, aſſerts, that the public buſineſs cannot 
be carried on without corruption, In a word, to ſerve his own pri- 
vate intereſt, he is ever ready to betray that of the Public, and to gra- 
tify his paſſions, would ſet at naught every ſocial virtue, and break 
throu gh all things that are Dn. worthy and commendable. 


An ANECDOTE 
OF BISHOP SANDERSON. * 


Hs excellent and truly Chriſtian Biſhop met with a poor "TY 
jected neighbour, who complained that he rented a meadow at 
nine pounds a year; but that when the hay was made and ready to be 
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carried into the barn, ſeveral days conſtant rain had ſo raiſed the wa- 
ter, that a ſudden flood carried it all away, and his rich landlord (like 
too many in our times) would *bate him no rent, and that unleſs he 
had half abated, he and ſeven children were utterly undone. 


It may-be noted in this age (ſays the admirable ien there 
are a ſort of people ſo unlike the God of mercy, ſo void of the bowels 
of pity, that they love only themſelves and children; love them ſo as 
not to be concerned whether the reſt of mankind waſte their days i in 
forrow or ſhame: People that are curſed with riches, and think no- 
thing elſe can make them and theirs happy : But it was not fo with 
Dr. Sanderſon, for he was concerned at his neighbour's calamity, and 
ſpoke comfortably to the poor man, bade him go home and pray, and 
not load himſelf with ſorrow, for he would go to his landlord next 
morning, and if his landlord would not abate what he el, he and 
a friend would pay it for him. 


He went next day to his landlord, and told him of his poor dejected 
tenant, and how much God is pleaſed when we compaſſionate the 
poor; and though God loves ſacrifice yet ye loves mercy ſo much bet- 
ter, that he is beſt pleaſed when he is called the God of mercy; and 
told him, the riches he was poſſeſſed of were given him by that God 
of mercy; who would not be pleaſed, if he, that had ſo much given 
and forgiven him too, ſhould prove like the rich ſteward in the goſ- 
pel, that took his fellow-creature by the throat to make him pay the 
utmoſt farthing.—Beſides, riches unjuſtly ' gotten, and added to his 
great eſtate, would, as Job ſays, * prove like gravel in his teeth; and 
would, in time, ſo corrode and gnaw his conſcience, or become ſo 
nauſeous when he lies upon his death bed, that he would then labour 
to vomit it up, and not be able; and therefore adviſed him to make 
friends with his unrighteous mammon (falſe and periſhing oppoſed to 
the true riches) before that evil day came upon him: But, however, 
neither 


l 
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neither for- his own, nor God's ſake, to take any rent of his poor de- 
jected tenant, for that were to gain a temporal, and loſe his eternak 
happineſs. —Theſe, and other ſuch reaſons, were urged with ſo grave 
and ſo compaſſionate an earneſtneſs, that the landlord forgave the te- 
nant his whole rent. With how great joy did the meek and mercifut 
doctor carry this good news to the tenant! and how mutual and ar- 
dent was their delight and comfort! holy Job boaſts that he bad ſeen 
none periſh for want of clothing, and that he bad often made the vi- 


dow's heart rejoice or ſing for joy.—Dr. Sanderſon might have made 
the ſame religious boaſt on this, and many like occaſions. 


— 


ANECDOTE. : 
F = pqbIE: 46 Nobleman, in the time of HENR VIII. having = 
ſold a manor of an hundred tenements; came laughing into Court 
with a new ſuit, ſaying, © Am not I a great man, who bear an hun- 
dred houſes on. my back? Which CARDIN AL. Wolsty (who was the * 
fon of a butcher at Ipſwich) hearing, exclaimed, © You might have 
better employed the money in paying your debts.” © Indeed, my 


Lord,” replied the Nobleman, you ſay well; ſor my Lord, my fa- 


ther, owed my maſter, your father, three half-pence ſor a calf 's-head; 
fo here is two-pence for it.” 


THOUGHTS « on SWEARING. 


AM always ſurpriſed which I kk thoſe who are by birth, inteRects 
= and education, diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar claſſes of mankind, 
indulge themſelves in the frequent uſage of the moſt ſolgmn expreſſions 
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on the moſt trifling occaſions. Swearers of this ſtamp 6 parti- 


1 


cular reprehenſion, becauſe they ought, by the decency of their own 
converſation, to diſcourage that impious abuſe of language, which 
reigns, in a ſhocking manner, among the lower ranks of the human 
ſpecies. The ſwearer not only neilitates ſtrongly againſt the third 


commandment; he alſo violates the laws of good breeding; he is not 
only an irreligious, he is, at the ſame time, an ungenteel character: 


he who makes free with the awful name of the Supreme Being, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen a frivolous aſſertion, or merely to give a ridiculous 
roundneſs to a ludicrous ſentence, is little acquainted with the duties 
of a Gentleman, however he may plume himſelf upon his politeneſs, to 
ſay * of thoſe of a SN”. 


On. YOUTH. 


1 Goddeſs! Sprightly youth, 
Source of innocence and truth, 
Faireſt virtues form thy train, 
Choiceſt bleſſings crown thy reign ; 
As thy opening charms advance, 
See them all around thee dance; 
See them all around thee bow, 
Weaving garlands for thy brow : 
Health preſents her ruddy face, | 
Vigour offers active grace; 

Mirth beſtows her harmleſs wiles, 
Sportive frolicks, chearful ſmiles. 
Beauty, from her genuine ſprings, 
In thy lap her treaſure flings: 


Theſe 
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Theſe combs to deck thy mien, 
And on thy placid front are ſeen. 
Nature brings her pureſt fires, 

Love that glows with chaſte deſires ; 

Friendſhip undebas'd by Art, . 
Candour's unſuſpieious heart 

VLValour's generous ardent flame, 
Burning with the thirſt of fame; 
Theſe; in ſimple colours dreſs'd; - 
Grace the mirroir of thy breſt ; 
Genius gives the tuneful quire, . 

Thine the harp and thine the lyre; 
Thine the Poet's glowing themes, 
Thine are Fancy's pureſt dreams; 
Thine are Muſic's ſofteſt powers; 
Thine are Life's harmonious hours; 
Thine the jocund ſpirits gay, 

Dancing ſuns that round thee play; 
Hope that every wiſh ſupplies; 
Thoughtleſs eaſe that care defies ; 
Virtues, pleaſures, half divine, 

Thom. enchanting Youth! are thine. 
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LOCAL PREJUDICE. 


— being lately at Briſtol, was ſhewn every thing re- 
markable there, whether the production of nature or art. But as 
eyery thing in that city, was, in his eſtimation, unequal to any of a 
ſimilar nature in London, he was at length led to St. Vincent's Rocks, 
and was aſked what he thought of theſe ſtupendous monuments of na- 
tural magnificence? He replied—* They was divarting enough—but 5 


tat they was nothing to the London Rocks !”? 
On 
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1 IN PAINTING AND POETRY. 


| | | \ V HEN bal reigns o'er every ſingle part, 
= And all unite without affected Art, 
/" Or lazy Negligence; there ſweetly ſhines 
. The ſacred form of Grate! The whole combines, 
With ſoft enchantment to pervade the Breaſt; 
The darling form of Grace ſtands full confeſs'd. 
it _ *Twas thus Apelles caught the wond'ring eye; 
i Greece ſaw his works with thoſe of Nature vie. 
mw Such energy and eaſe ſhe ſaw conjoin, 
11 To draw his firm but gently flowing line! 
She ſaw ſuch light and ſhade his tints 
With modeſt luſtre, like the purple morn ! 
-*Twas thus that Guido and Corregio aim'd - 
To emulate the Man fo juſtly fam'd, | 
iis And of Italia's mimic ſons ſurpaſs 
4 The moſt renown'd, in ſoul tranſporting Greece. 
With rapture we behold their beauteous toil, 
Where Nature ſtrikes, and where the Graces ſmile. 
Ah! could this pen, with kindred Genius fraught, 
In pleaſing verſe convey more, pleafing thought, 
Delight the fancy, and inflame the Heart, 
With charms the Graces only can impart ; 
Fair Virtue love immortal ſhould inſpire ; 
Each ſaint ſhould triumph, and each gn, admire. 
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A CONTEMPLATION ow NIGHT. 


"HETHER, amid the gloom of night I ſtray, 


Or my glad eyes enjoy revolving day, 


Seil nature's various face informs my ſenſe 
Of an all- wiſe, all- powerful providence. 


When the gay ſun firſt breaks the ſhades of night, 
And ſtrikes the diſtant hills with eaſtern light, 
Colour returns, the plains their liv'ry wear, 
And a bright verdure clothes the ſmiling year; 
The blooming flowers with opening beauties glow, 


And grazing flocks their milky fleeces ſhew. 
The barren cliffs, with chalky fronts, ariſe, - 


And a pure azure arches o'er the ſkies. 


But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 


Stript of her fading pride, all nature mourns; - 
The trees no more their wonted verdure boaſt, 
But weep, in dewy tears, their beauty loſt. 


No diſtant landſcapes draw our curious eyes, 


| Wrapt i in nig s robe the whole creation lies. 


1 


Yet ſtill ev'n now, while darkneſs clothes the lan, 
We view the traces of th' Almighty hand; 
Millions of ſtars in heaverxs wide vault appear, 


And with new glories hang the boundleſs ſphere. 


The ſilver moon her weſtern couch forſakes, 


And o'er the ſkies her nightly circle makes; 


Her ſolid globe beats back the ſunny rays, 


And to the world her borrow'd light repays. 
Whether thoſe ſtars, that wick luſtre ſend, 


PT ſuns, and rolling worlds thoſe ſuns attend, 


| Man may conjecture, and new ſchemes declare, 
| Yet all his ſyſtems but conjectures are. 
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But this we know, that heaven's eternal king, 
Who bid this univerſe from nothing ſpring, 
Can at his word bid num'rous worlds appear, 
And riſing worlds th* all-powerful word ſhall hear. 
| i When to the weſtern main the ſun deſcends, 
is AJ 1 To other lands a riſing day he lends; 
= EX | The ſpreading dawn another ſhepherd ſpies, 

The wakeful flocks from their warm folds ariſe. 

Refreſh'd, the peaſant ſeeks his early toil, 

And bids the plough correct the fallow ſoil. 

While we, in ſleep's embraces, waſte the night, 

| Theclimes oppos'd enjoy meridian light. _ 
| And when thoſe lands the buſy ſun forſakes,. 

3 With us again the roſy morning wakes; 
9 | In lazy ſleep the night rolls ſwift away, 
_—_ And neither clime laments his abſent ray. 
| When the poor ſoul is from the body flown; 
No more ſhall night's alternate reign be known; 
The ſun no more ſhall rolling light beſtow, 
But from th* Almighty ſtreams of glory flow. 
Oh ! may ſome nobler thought my ſoul employ, 
Than empty, tranſient, ſublunary joy! : 
The ſtars ſhall drop, the ſun ſhall loſe his fame; 
But thou, O God ! for ever ſhine the ſame, 


= ANECDOTE or FREDERICK ri GREAT, 
= | LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
IS Majeſty being jncognito at Amſterdam, wiſhed to ſpeak to a banker 


who was to pay him a conſiderable ſum of money. He therefore 
if | | 26 went 
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went to his TM but not ;t Ending him at home, the baker! s wife ſaighe e 
would ſoon be back, and if he choſe he might wait in the parlour, the door 
of which ſne opened. The King, who did not diſcover himſelf to the lady, 
accepted the propoſal ; but was not in the leaſt aware of the compliment 
he was going to receive; for ſhe begged him to leave his ſhoes at the door. 
The King ſcraped and wiped them as clean as poſſible; but all in vain ;— 
he was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to the ceremony. The lady was not polite 
enough to ſtay with him till her huſband returned, which was ſhortly after, 
and who was much aſtoniſhed to ſee the monarch under his roof; but was 
near ſinking with ſhame when he ſaw him without his ſhoes, T hrowing 
himſelf on his knees to beg pardon for his wife: Heavens, why did not 
your Majeſty diſcover yourſelf?“ Quite the contrary,” ſaid the King, 1 
took pains not to do it: for the King of Pruſſia himſelf could not have Wi 
releaſed me from this little ceremony.” In this he was not deceived. The 1 1 
banker's wife was called. What have you dene?“ exclaimed the huſ= _ 
band, informing her of the quality of his viſitor. Down on your 
knees, and beg pardon for your rudeneſs.” Well, fays ſhe, I cannot help | Fi 
it: kings and queens muſt ſubmit—don't T pull off my ſhoes, although _ _ —_ 
the miſtrefs of the apartment? You are perfectly right, madam, anſwered 1 =. 
this beſt of kings. Now, my dear Sir, are you convinced? I was certain | 
that my ſubmiſſion; and keeping incagnito, would ave the King of Pruſſia 
from diſgrace.“ | 
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A MAN PERISHING IN THE SNOW, 


WITH REFLECTIONS ON THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, 


(THOMSON: ) 


S thus the ſnows ariſe; and' foul, and fiexce, 
All winter drives along the darkened air; 
In his own looſe- revolving fields the ſwain 


Diſaſter d ſtands; ſees other hills aſcend, 


Non 2 
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Of unknown joyleſs brow ! and other ſcenes, 
Of horrid proſpect, ſhag the trackleſs plain, 
Not finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid 
Beneath the formleſs wild; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray; 
Impatient flouncing thro' the drifted heaps, | 
Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of 3 
Ruſh on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How ſinks his ſoul! 
What black deſpair, what horror fills the heart! 
When for the duſky ſpot, which fancy feign d 
lis tufted cottage riſing thro' the ſnow, _ 
He meets the roughneſs of the middle waſte, 
Far from the tract, and bleſt abode of man; 
While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 
And every tempeſt, howling o'er his head, 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild. 
Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire deſcent beyond the power of froſt, 
Of faithleſs bogs, of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd up with ſnow ; and, what is land, unknown, 
What water, of the ſtill unfrozen ſpring, 
In the looſe marſh or ſolitary lake, _ 
Where the freſh fountain from the bottom boils. 
| - Thele check his fearful ſteps, and down he ſinks 
Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 
'Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 
Mix'd with the tender anguiſh, nature ſhoots 
Thro' the wrung boſom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen. 
In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
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The fire fair-blazing, and the veſtment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out | 
Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire, 
With tears of artleſs innocence. Alas! | 
Nor wife, nor children, no more ſhall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor ſacred home. On every nerve „ 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe; 
And, o'er his inmoſt vii creeping cold, 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffened corpfe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 
Ah little think the gay licencious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 5 i 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; . 
Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the ſad variety of pain: 
How many ſink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame : how many bleed, 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man : 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe : , 
Of their own limbs: how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of miſery : ſore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut. 
Of cheerleſs poverty: how many ſhake | 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 4% 
Vnbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe; 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furniſh matter for the tragic mule: 


Even in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, h 
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With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd, 
How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, droop 
In deep retir'd diſtreſs: how many ſtand | 
Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends, 
And point the parting anguiſh. —Thought fond man 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, 
One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, 
Vice in high career would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs rambling impulſe learn to think; 
The conſcious heart of charity would warm, 
And her wide with benevolence dilate; 
The ſocial tear would raiſe the ſocial ſigh; 
-- 8 And into clear perfection, gradual bliſs, 
I | Refining ſtill, the ſocial paſſions work. 


TIE HISTORY OF ALMAMOULIN 


THE SON OF NOURADIN. 


N the reign of Feng hiz Can, conqueror of the caſt in the city of Samar» 

cand, lived Nouradin the merchant, renowned throughout all the re- 
gions of India, for the extent of his commerce, and theintegrity of his deal- 
ings. His warehouſes were filled with all the commodities of the remote? 

nations; every rarity of nature, every curioſity of art, whatever was valuable, 

whatever was uſeful, haſted to his hand. The ſtreets were crowded with 
his carriages, the ſea was covered with his ſhips, the ſtreams of Oxus were 
wearied with aner, and every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth to 

Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himſelf ſeiged with a How malady, which he 
firſt endeavoured to divert by application, and afterwards to relieve by lux- 
| ury 
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ury and indulgence; but finding his ſtrength every day leſs, he was at laſt 
terrified, and called for help upon the ſages of phyſic; they filled his apart- 
ments with alexipharmics, reſtoratives, and eſſential virtues, the pearls of 
the ocean were diſſolved, the ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, and all the 
powers of nature were employed to give new ſpirits to his nerves, and new 
balſam to his blood. Nouradin was for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, 
invigorated with cordials, or ſoothed with anodynes, but the diſeaſe preyed ; 
upon his vitals, and he ſoon diſcovered with indignation, that health was 
not to be bought. He was confined to his chamber, deſerted by his phy- 
ſicians, and rarely viſited by his friends; but his unwillingneſs to die Hat. 
tered him long with hopes of life. 

At length, having paſſed the night in tedious languor, he called to him 
Almamoulin, his only ſon; and diſmiſling his attendants, ** My ſon,” fays: 
he, ** behold here the weakneſs and fragility of man: look backward a 
few days, thy father was great and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and. 
ſtrong as the cedar of the mountain; the nations of Aſia drank his dews, 
and art and commerce delighted in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me and 
ſighed: His root, the cried, 1s fixed in the depths ; it is watered by the 
fountains of Oxus; it ſends out branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt; 

prudence reclines againſt his trunk, and proſperity dances on his top. 
Now, Almamoulin, look upon me withering and proſtrate; look upon me 
and attend. I have trafficked, I have proſpered, I have rioted in gain ; 
my houſe is ſplendid, my ſervants are numerous; yet I diſplayed only a 
ſmall part of my riches ; the reſt, which I was hindered from enjoying: 
by the fear of raiſing envy, or tempting rapacity, I have piled in towers, I 
have buried in caverns, I have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, which this 
ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, after ten months more ſpent in com- 
merce, to have withdrawn my wealth to a ſafer country; to have given 
ſeven years to delight and feſtivity, and the remaining part of my days to 
ſolitude and repentance ; ; but the hand of death is upon me, a frigorific 
torpor encroaches upon my veins ; I am now leaving the produce. of my 


toil, which it must be ny buſineſs to enjoy with wiſdom.“ The thought 
of 
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of leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with ſuch grief that he fel into con- 


ö 7 þ became delirious, and expired. 


Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched awhile with honeſt ſor- 
row, and ſat two hours in profound meditation, without peruſing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to his own chamber, as over- 
borne with affliction, and there read the inventory of his new poſſeſſions, 
which ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſports, that he no longer lamented 
his father's death. He was now ſufficiently compoſed to order a funeral 
of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to the rank of Nouradin's profeſ- 
ſion, and the reputation of his wealth. The two next nights he ſpent in 
viſiting the tower and the caverns, and found the treaſures greater to his 


eye than to his imagination. Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of 


exact frugality, and had often looked with envy on the finery and expences 
of other young men: he therefore believed, that happineſs was now in his 
power, fince he could obtain all of which he had hitherto been accuſtom- 
ed to regret the want. He reſolved to give a loole to his deſires, to revel in 
enjoyment, and feel pain or uneaſineſs no more. 

He immediately procured a ſplendid equipage, dreſſed his ſervants in 


rich embroidery, and covered his horſes with golden capariſons. He 


ſhowered down ſilver on the populace, and ſuffered their acclamations to 


ſwell him with infolence. The nobles ſaw him with anger, the wiſe men 


of the ſtate combined againſt him, the leaders of armies threatened his de- 
ſtruction. Almamoulin was informed of his danger, he put on the robe of 
mourning in the preſence of his c enemies, and 1 them 9 gold, and 
gems, and ſupplication. | 


He then fought to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance with the princes 


of Tartary, and offered this! price of kingdoms for a wife of noble birth. 


His ſuit was generally rejected, and his preſents refuſed ;' but a princeſs of 
Aſtracan once condeſcended to admit him to her preſence. She received 
him fitting on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty, and ſhining with 
the jewels of Go/conda ; command ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity towered 

| | on 
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on her forchead, Alnamoulin approached and e. She "WE his con- 
Fuſion, and diſdained him: How, ſays ſhe ,dares the wretch hope my obe- 


dience, who thus ſhrinks at my glance? Retire, and enjoy thy riches in | 


ſordid oſtentation; thou waſt born to be e. but never canſt be 
3 reat. 


He then e his deſires to more private RE . pleaſures. 


He built palaces, he laid out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
tranſplanted foreſts, he levelled mountains, opened proſpects into diſtant 


regions, poured fountains from the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 5 


new channels. Theſe amuſements pleaſed him for a time; but languor 
and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His bowers loſt their fragrance, and 
the waters murmured without notice. He purchaſed large tracts of land 
in diſtant provinces, adorned them with houſes of pleaſure, and diverſifi- 
ed them with accommodations for different ſeaſons. Change of place at 
firſt relieved his ſatiety, but all the novelties of ſituation were ſoon exhauſt- 
ed; he found his heart vacant and his deſires, for want of eternal objects, 
ravaging himſelf. 

He therefore returned to Sarmacand and ſet open his doors to thoſe whom 
idleneſs ſends out in ſearch of pleaſure. His, tables were always covered 
with delicacies, wines of every vintage ſparkled in his bowls, and his 
lamps ſcattered perfumes. 'The ſound of the lute, and the voice of the 
ſinger, chaſed away ſadneſs ; every hour was crowded with pleaſure 3 ; and 
the day ended and began with feaſts and dances, and revelry and merri- 


ment. Almamaulin cried out, I have at laft found the uſe of my riches ; 4 
I am ſurrounded by companions, who view my greatneſs without envy:; 


and I enjoy at once the rapture of popularity, and the ſafety of an obſcure 
Nation, What trouble can he feel, whom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, that 

they may be repaid with pleaſure? What gangen can he dread, to whom 

every man is a friend? 

Such were the ee a of Almamoulin, as he looked Ne from a gallery 

upon the gay aſſembly regaling at his expence : but in the midſt of this 
folloguy; an officer. of Juſtice entered the houſe, and 1 in the form of legal 
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citation, ſummoned Almamoulin to appear before the emperor, The gueſts 


ſtood awhile aghaſt, then ſtole imperceptibly away, and he was led off 
without a ſingle voice to witneſs his integrity. He now found one of his 


' moſt frequent viſitants accuſing him of treaſon, in hopes of ſharing his 


confiſcation ; yet, unpatronized, and unſupported, he cleared himſelf by 
the opennels of innocence, and the conſiſtence of truth ; he was diſmiſſed 


with honour, and his accuſer periſhed in. priſon. 


Almamoulin now perceived with how little reaſon he had hoped for juſtice, 
or fidelity from thoſe who live only to gratify their ſenſes : and being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life and fruitleſs refearches after felicity, 


he had recourſe to a ſage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel and ob- 


ſervation, had retired from all human cares, to a ſmall habitation on the 
banks of Oxus, where he converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited his counſel. 
« Brother,” ſaid the philoſopher, . thou haſt ſuffered thy reaſon to be de- 
luded by idle hopes, and fallacious appearances. Having Iong looked with 
deſire upon riches, thou hadft taught thyſelf to think them more valuable 
than nature deſigned them, and to expect from them, what experience has 


now taught thee, that they cannot give. That they do not confer wiſdom, 


thou mayeſt be convinced, by conſidering at how dear a price they tempted 
thee, upon thy firſtentrance into the world, to purchaſe the empty found 


of vulgar acclamation. That they cannot beſtow fortitude or magnanimi- 


ty, that man may be certain, who ſtood trembling at Afracan, before a 
being not naturally ſuperior to himſelf. That they will not fup»ly unex- 


hauſted pleaſure, the recollection of forſaken palaces, and neglected gardens, 
will eaſily inform thee. That they rarely purchafe friends, thou didſt ſoon 
diſcover, when thou were left to ſtand thy trial uncountenanced, and alone. 


Vet think not riches uſeleſs; there are purpoſes, to which a wiſe man may 
be delighted to apply them; they may, by a rational diſtribution to thoſe 
who want them, eaſe the pains of helpleſs diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of reſt- 
leſs anxiety, relieve innocence from oppreſſion, and raiſe imbecility to 


cheerfulneſs and vigour. This they will enable thee to perform, and this 


will 
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will afford the only happineſs ordained for our eee ſtate, the confidence 
of divine favour, and the Hops of future-rewards.”! 


A SIGNAL INSTANCE or ENGLISH FORTITUDE. 
IN the year 1709, when our forces were in Spain, Alicant, a place of great 

importance to our ally King Charles, was beſieged by an army of 12000 
men. As this city and caſtle had been take by the remarkable valour of 
the britiſh ſeamen; ſo the ſiege of it afterwards, when the Engliſh defended 
it, was one of the moſt remarkable actions in this age: The following is a. 


ſuceinct account of the whole affair, from the time the place was inveſted, 
to its ſurrender. | 


Alicant is a city and port, commanded by a 3 caſtle, ſtanding on a 
rock, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, and about ſixty- eight miles ſouth 

from the capital city of Valencia. There was in it a good garriſon under 
the command of Maj or General Richards, which made a very obſtinate defence 
againſt a very numerous army of the enemy, with a very large train of 
heavy artillery, and excellently ſupplied with ammunition. At laſt, the 
city being abſolutely untenable, the garriſon reſolved to retire into the caſtle, 
which had hitherto been eſteemed impregnable. They ſunk three ciſterns 
in the ſolid rock, and then, with incredible labour, filled them with water. | 
The troops that retired into it, were Sir Charles Hotham's regiment, and 
that of Colonel Sibourg, generally called the French regiment, becauſe it 
was compoſed of refugees. After ſome progreſs made in this ſecond ſiege, 
the French ſaw that it was impoſſible to do any great matter in the uſual 
way, and therefore, contrary to all expectation, reſolved upon a work, ex- 
ceſſively laborious, and in all out ward appearance impracticable; which was 
that of mining through the ſolid rock, in order to blow up the caſtle and its 
garriſon into the air together. At firſt Mager General Richards, and all the 
officers in the ee looked upon the eue 's ſcheme as à thing impoſſible 
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to be accompliſhed, and were Walde well pleaſed with their undertaking, 
in hopes it would give time for our fleet to come to their relief; yet, this 
did not hinder them from doing all that lay in their power to incommode 
the workmen, and at laſt to countermine them. 
The beſiegers, however, wrought ſo inceſſantly, and brought ſuch num 
bers of peaſants to aſſiſt them in their labours, that they having, in about 
twelve weeks time, finiſhed the works for this ſervice, and charged them 
with 1500 barrels of powder, and other materials of deſtruction, ſummon- 
ed the caſtle to ſurrender, March 2d, moſt ſolemnly afſuring a a ſafe and ho- 
nourable convoy to Barcelona, with bag and baggage fore every perſon in it, 5 
if they ſubmitted within three days, and prevented the ruin of the caſtle, 
but threatened otherwiſe, no mercy ſhould be ſhewn, if any might acci- 
dentally eſcape the blow. To demonſtrate the reality of their deſign, they 
deſired the garriſon might depute three or more engineers, with other gen- 
tlemen of competent ſxill, to view their works, and make a faithful report 
of what they ſaw. Accordingly two field officers went to the mine, and 
were allowed the liberty of making what ſcrutiny they pleaſed ; upon 
which, they told the governor, that if their judgment failed them not, the 
exploſion would carry up the whole caſtle to the caſtermoſt battery, ts | 
it took vent in their own countermine, or vein; but, atleaſt, they conceived 
it would carry away the ſea battery, the lodging rooms in the caſtle cloſe, 
ſome of the chambers cut for ſoldiers barracks, and, they . much feared, 
might affect the great ciſtern. | 
A grand council of war was called upon this ; the French meſſage deli- 
1 and the engincers made their report. The beſieged acknowledged | 
their want of water ; but believing the fleet might be ſenfible of their dif- 
treſs, and conſequently under ſome concern for their relief, their Unanimous 
reſolution was, to commit themſelves to the providence of God, and, what- 
ever fate attended them, to ſtand the ſpringing of the mine. The French 
General and Spaniſh officers expreſſed the utmoſt concern at this anſwer, 
and the ſecond night of the three allowed, ſent to divert them from what 
they called, and it is very likely thought, inexcuſable obſtinacy, offering 
| 1 | the 


E 
tlie dame Kotioutable: articles as before, even upon that late compliance; 7 


but theſe were ſtill rejected by the beſieged. The fatal third night ap- 


proaching, and no fleet ſeen, the French ſent their laſt ſummons, and 


Withal an aſſurance, that their mine was primed, and ſhould be ſprung by 


{1x o'clock the next morning; and though, as they ſaw, all hope and 


f proſpect of relief was vain; yet there was room for ſafety ſtill, and the 


terms already propoſed were in their power to aecept. The beſieged per- 
ſiſted in their adherence to the reſult of their firſt council, and the French 
met their uſual anſwer again; therefore, as a prologue of their intended 
tragedy, they ordered all the inhabitants of that quarter to withdraw 
from their houſes before five o'clock the enſuing morning. The beſieged, 


in the mean time, kept a general guard, devoting themſelves to their me- 


ditations. The Major General, Colonel Sibourg, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Thorneroft, of Sir Charles Hotham's regiment, ſat together in the Gover- 


nor's uſual lodging room; other officers cantoned themſelves as their tem- 
pers inclined them; to pals the melancholy night. 


At length; day appearing, the Governor was informed that the 1b 


tants were flying in crowds to the weſtermoſt part of the town. The Go- 


vernor, attended by the above mentioned gentlemen, and about five or ſix 
other officers, went to the weſt battery, to inform himſelf better. After 
he had remained there about a quarter of an hour, Lieutenant Colonel 
Thorncroft deſired him to remove, as being unable to do any ſervice 
there; ; he and Colonel Sibourg anſwered that no danger was to be appre- 
hended there, more than in any other place; that there they would wait 
the event. The Lieutenant Colonel remained, becauſe his ſuperiors did, 
and other officers imitated the ſame example, but the hour of five being 
now conſiderably paſt, the corporal's guard cried out; that the train was 
fired, obſerving ſome ſmoke from the lighted matches, and other combuſ- 
tible matter near it, from whence the ſame aſcended to the centinels above; 
the governor and field officers were then urged to retreat, but refuſed. | 
The mine at laſt blew up; the rock opened and ſhut ; the whole moun- 
tain felt the convulſion ; the Governor and field officers, with their company, 
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ten guns, and two mortars, were buried in the abyſs ; the walls of the 
caſtle ſhook ; part of the great ciſtern fell ; another ciſtern almoſt cloſed, 
and the rock ſhut a man to his neck in its cliff, who lived many hours in 
that aflicting poſture. About thirty-ſix centinels and women were ſwal- 
lowed in different quarters, whoſe dying groans were heard, ſome of them 
after the fourth mournful day. Many houſes of the town were over- 
whelmed in their ruins, and the caſtle ſuffered much, but that it wears any 
form at all, was owing to the vent which the exploſion forced through the 
veins of the rock, and the countermine. After the loſs of the chief officers, 
the government fell of courſe to Lieutenant Colonel D*Albon, of Sibourg' 8 


regiment, who drew out a detachment from the whole garriſon, and with 


it made a deſperate fally, to ſhew how little he was moved at their thunder. 
The bombs from the caſtle played upon the town more violently, and the 
ſhot galled every corner of their ſtreets ; which marks of their reſentment 
they continued till the arrival of our fleet, which they had expected 
ſo long. 

The Spaniſh and French hiſtorians ſpeak of this ation with all 9 ꝓ 


ble regard to the gallant defence made by the beſieged. The Spaniſh amn 


was then commanded by the Chevalier D'Asfeldt, who was then in the 
French ſervice, and looked upon as the very beſt officer they ever ſent to 
King Philip. He was an excellent engineer, ſaw at once what was to be 
done, and having formed his plan, purſued it ſteadily, and accompliſhed it 
generally. Under him commanded Don Pedro Ronquillo, a Spaniſh Ge- 
neral of diſtinguiſhed merit. D*Asfeldt contrived and directed the mine. 
Ronquillo raiſed and defended the entrenchments between the caſtle and 


the ſea. Both punctually performed their parts, though both were dif- 


ficult, D'Asfeldt was very ſtrict and auſtere : the Spaniards even of his 


oven party, thought him cruel ; yet, upon this occaſion, he not only ſhewed 


himſelf generous, but humane. He uſed every argument to perſuade Ma- 
jor General Richards to ſpare himſelf and his brave garriſon, and deplored 
their loſs with tenderneſs and affection. The Spaniards magnified their 
heroic conduct, and called the ruined Fes the monument of Englith 
courage. | _ * ANECDOTE 


L 
ANECDOTE. OF SALADIN, SOLDAN OF Babu 
ALADIN, the Soldan of Egypt, though he had dominions enough 


of his own, was always ready, when occaſion offered, to make free 
with other people's. At his return, without ſucceſs, from the ſiege of 
Mouſul, in Syria, he ſeized into his hands the whole lordſhip of Emeſſa, 
in prejudice to the right of Naſir Eddin, the young Prince who claimed 
it. And this he did upon pretence, that the father of the youth had for- 
feited it, by giving countenance to confederacies againſt the Soldan's 
Intereſt. Saladan, however, ordered that proper care ſhould be taken of 
the injured Prince's education: and being deſirous to obſerve what progreſs 
he made in his ſtudies, he was brought one day before the Soldan ; who 
| aſked him, with much gravity, in what part of the Alcoran he was read- 
ing? I am come, replied the young Prince, (to the ſurprize of all who 
were near him) to that verſe which informs me, that he who devours the 
eſtates of orphans, is not a King, but a Tyrant. The Soldan was much 
ſtartled at the turn and ſpirit of his repartee ; but, after ſome pauſe and 
recollection, returned the youth this generous anſwer: He who ſpeaks 
with ſuch reſolution, would a& with ſo much courage, that I reſtore you 
to your father's poſſeſſions, left I ſhould be thought to ſtand in fear of a 


virtue, which I 155 reverence. 


— — — 


E 


ANECDOTE or an ALDERMAN. 


Faſhionable Emigrant was, ſome time ago invited, on Michaelmas- 

day, to dine with an Alderman in the city, in whoſe hands he 
had lodged ſome money, and was for a long time tormented with the ex- 
travagant encomiums on a Giblet-Pye, which his hoſt was moſt vora- 
ciouſly devouring. ** Have you ever, Mounſeer,” ſaid the Alderman, 
& ſeen any thing like it!“. Nothing in my life,” replied the other, 
except your Worſhip's wig.”—** That's a good one,” replied the Alder- 
man; but pray how is my wig like that pre" as he Frenchman re- 
joined, becauſe it has a 8 s head in it.“ 
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| ANECDOTE or KING WILLIAM. 

Wan Sir Thomas Littleton was Treaſurer of the Navy, the court 

party propoſed him for Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. Sir 
George Rooke took the liberty to oppoſe this motion, and alledged, for a 
reaſon, that it was impoſſible for the Treaſurer of the Navy to give ſuch a 
conſtant attendance in the houſe as the buſineſs of the chair required, with- 
out neglecting the duty of his other employment. As reaſonable as this 
objection ſeemed to be, the miniſters, at that time, reſented it highly. 
They ſaid it was an unpardonable crime for any ſervant of the crown to op- 
poſe the King's meaſures, (as miniſters commonly call their own meaſures) 
and adviſed his Majeſty to diſmiſs Sir George Rooke from his ſervice; 
but that great monarch very wiſely and honeſtly replied, ** that he would 
„never diſcharge a brave, experienced Admiral, who had always behaved 
« himſelf well in his ſervice, for no other reaſon than his conduct in Par- 
4% liament. 
This ſtory ſhews how tender the liberties of Parliament are, according 
to the opinion of one of the greateſt and wiſeſt monarchs that ever r dat on 


the Rai throne. 


— 


ANECDOTE or FOUR SHARPERS. 


Fe genteelly dreſſed ſharpers went to a reputable Inn near Kenning- 
ton, where they ordered an excellent dinner, and had a quantity of 
wine. They at laſt rung for the bill; the waiter came up with it, when 
they roſe one after another, with their Hands in their pockets, and quar- 
relling with each other who ſhould pay the reckoning, each {wore that he 
would pay for the reſt. At laſt one of them propoſed to toſs up for it, 
which the remainder refuſed. Tt was then propoſed to hood-wink the 
waiter, and the company to dance around him without ſhoes, and the firſt 
who was caught ſhould pay; to which the waiter conſented. The dance 
laſted for a little time, but ended in the ſurprize of the waiter, when he 
pulled the handkerchief from his * and law none of his gueſts, who 
Had previouſly diſappeared. 


45 1 . 


e | ANECDOTE. e tins 


or THE CELEBRATED DUKE DE ROCLORE, THE PAVOURITE wir AND 
BUFFOON OF LEWIS XIV. 


HE Duke de Roclore was in his perſon far from being agrecable? his 
countenance was rather forbidding, and his perſon was aukward. 
Another Nobleman, whoſe perſonal ben was even inferior to that of 
 Roclore, having killed his antagoniſt in a duel, applied to the Duke for 
his intereſt and protection, knowing it was the only channel through which 
be could obtain a pardon. The Duke readily engaged. in his friend's in- 
tereſt, and fairly rallied the King into a compliance. After the King had 
finiſhed his fit of laughter, and given his Royal promiſe, he added, But 
for Heaven's ſake, Roclore, what could induce you to be ſo ſtrenuous in his 


interceſſion ?” I will tell your Majeſty : if he Bag ae I then ſhould 15 
have Deen the uglieſt man in all France.” 


ANECDOTE OF KING GEORGE THE SECOND.” 


0 RING the fege of Fort St. Philip, a ups 8 of tha Ma⸗ 
rines was ſo unhappy as to loſe both his legs by a chain-ſhot. In 
this miſerable and helpleſs condition he was conveyed by the firſt oppor- 
tunity to England, and a memorial of his caſe preſented to an honourable 
board, in order to obtain ſome additional conſideration to the narrow ſti- 
pend of half- pay. The honourable board pitied the youth, but diſre- 
garded the petition. Major Maſon had the poor Lieutenant conducted to 
Court on a public day, in his uniform; where, poſted in the Guard- room, 
and ſupported by two of his brother officers, he cried out, as the King was 
paſſing to the Drawing-Room, Behold, great Sire, a man who refuſes to bend 
Þis knee t9 you he has 2 oft both in your ſervice. The King, ſtruck no leſs by 
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the ſingularity of this addreſs, than by the melancholy object before him, 
ſtopped, and haſtily demanded what had been done for him. Hal- Pay, 
(replied the Lieutenant) and pleaſe your Majęſiy.— Hye, He ont, ſaid the King, 
ſhaking his head, but let me ſee you again next Levee- day. The Lieutenant 
did not fail to appear at the place of aſſignation, when he received from 
the immediate hands of Royalty, five hundred pounds ſmart money, and 
an appointment of 1 two hundred a year, , to be paid quarterly fo long as he 


hved. 
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ANECDOTE 


OF A COUNSELLOR FAMED FOR HIS ELOQUENCE AND COVETOUSNESS. 


Certain Counſellor, famed both for his eloquence and covetouſneſs, 
and who ſeldom conſidered the goodneſs of the cauſe that he un- 


dertook, provided his client could pay him, was conſulted by a notorious 
robber, who promiſed him a large reward, provided that he brought him 

off; and the pleader fo dexterouſly managed, that he ſaved the rogue from 
the gallows : and the client, to ſhew his gratitude to his good friend, as 
ſoon as freed, haſtened to his houſe, and preſented him with a thouſand 
crowns. The Counſellor in return to fo generous a client, ſolicited the 
Favour of his company to ſupper, and the night proving wet and dark, 
further invited him to take a bed there, which offer he accepted. The 
gueſt aroſe in the middle of the night, found the way to the room of his 
hoſpitable hoſt, and without ceremony bound and gagged him, —repock- 
eted his thouſand crowns, and broke open a cheſt, in which he found 
plenty of filver and gold, with which (after withing him a good night) he 
marched off in triumph.— If we ſcreen a villain at the expence of our con- 


ſcience, from law and juſtice, we merit no other return than ingratitude. 


THE 


V 1 


THE DISTRESS OF POVERTY, 


* EXEMPLIFIED IN AN AFFECTING STORY. 


N the year 1662, when Paris was afflicted with a long and ſevere famine, 
M. de Sallo, returning from a ſummer's evening walk, with only a foot- 
boy, was accoſted by a man, who preſented his piſtol, and, in a manner 
far from the reſoluteneſs of an hardened robber, aſked him for his money. 
M. de Sallo, obſerving that he came to the wrong man, and that he could 
get little- from him, added, I have only three piſtoles about me, which 
are not worth aſeuffle. ſo much good may they do you, but let me tell you, 
You are in a bad way.” The man took them and walked off, without aſk- 
ing for more, with an air of dejection and terror. : 

'The fellow was no ſooner gone, than M. de Sallo ordered the boy to fol- 
low him, to ſee where he went, and to give him an account of every thing. 
The lad obeyed, followed him through ſeveral obſcure ſtreets, and at length 
ſaw him enter into a baker's ſhop, where he obſerved him change one of the 
piſtoles, and buy a large brown loaf, With this purchaſe he went a few 
doors farther, and, entering an alley, aſcended a pair of ſtairs. 'T he boy 5 
crept up after him to the fourth ſtory, where he ſaw him go into a room 
that had no other light but that it received from the moon; and peeping 
through a crevice, he perceived him throw it on the floor, and burſt into 
tears, ſaying, ** there, eat your fill, that's the deareſt loaf I ever bought; 
L have robbed a gentleman of three piſtoles; let us huſband them well, 
and let me have no more teazings, for ſoon or late theſe doings muſt bring x me 
to the gallows, and all to ſatisfy your clamours.” His lamentations were 

anſwered by thoſe of the whole family; and the wife, having at length 
calmed the agony of his mind, took up the loaf, and cutting it, gave four 
pieces to four ſtarving children. 

The boy, having thus happily performed his 8 returned home 
and gave his maſter an account of every thing he had ſeen and heard. M. 
de Sallo, who was much moved, ordered the boy ta call him at five in the 
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morning: this humane 3 aſe he time appointed, and, taking 
the boy with him te ſhew him the way, enquired in the neighbourhood 
the character of a man who lived in ſuch a garret with a wife and four 
children; when he was told, that he was a very induſtrious, good kind of 
man ;—that he was a ſhoemaker, and a neat workman, but was over- 

burthened with a family, and had a hard ſtruggle to live in ſuch bad times. 
Satisfied with this account, M. de Sallo aſcended to the ſhoemaker's gar- 
ret, and knocked at the door; it was opened by the poor man himſelf, 
who knowing him at firſt ſight to be the perſon he had robbed the even- 
ing | before, fell at his feet, and implored his mercy,—pleading the extreme 
«diſtreſs of his family, and begging that he would forgive his firſt crime. 
M. de Sallo defired him to make no noiſe, for he had not the leaſt inten- 
tion to hurt him. Lou have a good character among your neighbours, 
ſaid he, but muſt ſoon expect to be cut off, if you are now ſo wicked to 
continue the freedoms you took with! me. Hold your hand, here are thirty 
piſtoles to buy leather; huſband it well, and ſet your children a commend- 
able example. To put you out of farther temptations to commit ſuch 
ruinous and fatal actions, I will encourage your induſtry: I hear you are a 
neat workman, and you ſhall take meaſure of me and this boy for two pair 
of ſhoes each, and he ſhall call upon you for them.“ The whole: family 
appeared ſtruck with joy, amazement and gratitude, and M. de Sallo de- 
parted greatly moved, and with a mind filled with ſatisfaction at having 
ſaved a man, and perhaps a family, from' the commiſſion of further guilt, 
from an ignominious death, and perhaps from eternal perdition. Never 
could a day be much better begun; the conſ{cioufneſs of having performed 
ſuch an action, whenever it recurs to the mind of a reaſonable being, muſt 
be: attended with pleaſure, and that ſelf-complacency and ſecret approbation 
which is more defirable than gold and all the pleaſures of thg earth. 


. aq qt | ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE OF THE FAMOUS WALLER. 


FTER that remarkable; and never to be forgotten period of time, 


Snvenſed and enthuſiaſtic people, and there was fome reaſon to think the 


royal family of the Stuarts would never fill the throne of theſe kingdoms, © 


Waller made his. court to the Protector, and beſtowed the moſt laviſh en- 


comiums on that artful, that pretended guardian of Engliſh liberty. He 


arrayed tyranny, murder, and uſurpation in the robes of mercy, juſtice, 


and benevolence. But when Charles was recalled, and took poſſeſſion of 


the throne of his anceſtors, the poet changed his ſtrain, congratulated, the 
monarch's reſtoration, and celebrated the happineſs that would undoubtedly 


How from that very monarchial government, which he had before conſidered. 


as a 1 pecies of tyranny, and an unjuſt reſtraint upon Britiſh liberty. 


When he preſented his poem to the King, which was done in a crowded 
| e abate and, doubtleſs, every one impatient to know how his Ma- 


jeſty would receive both the poet and his performance, as the pains, he had 
taken to ingratiate himſelf both with Cromwell and his ſon Richard were 
ſufficiently known, ſome expected he would have been forbid the Court, 
and the perſon who had introduced him have received,a ſeyere reprimand: 
but thoſe who thought in this manner, did not ſufficiently, know the cha- 
racter of that prince. He read the verſes to himſelf, and then looking at 
Mr. Waller, with a. ſmile ſaid,” „ theſe lines are extremely good; but I 
think ſeveral of thoſe you wrote on the Protector were ſtill better.“ Wal- 


ler, with a. e nee of mind equal to his other great talents, replied, with a 


low bow, O may it pleas your, Mageſty, we, ren e write better 
on fiction than. on truth, | Th e 

This anſwer, and the 1 manner. in "ich it was 8 PS; removed 
"ol the remains of diſcontent the King might have conceived- againſt him 
for his former behaviour; and whatever he wrote, afterwards always met 


with a. favourable reception; wit being, in that prince, a ſufficient ſanction 


for almoſt, any offence, when it regarded only himſelf. | 


when the moſt unfortunate prince fell a facrifice to the fury of an 
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ANECDOTE 


OF THE FAMOUS PAINTER ANNIBAL CARRACHB. ET 


MONG the beautiful paintings, none are more deſervedly adekirad | 
than thoſe in the Farneſian Gallery. They are executed in Freſco 
by Annibal Carrache, and repreſent the amours of the gods and goddeſſes, 


' with the hiſtory of Andromeda. All the paintings were ſo ſurpriſingly 


beautiful, that the beſt judges are of opinion, that no gallery in the univerſe 
can be compared to this. But merit is not always properly rewarded, 
Carrache experienced this; for when the gallery was finiſhed, Pope Paul III. 
aſked his favourite Gioſeppino, otherwiſe Joſeph d'Arpino, what reward the 
painter deſerved for this admirable performance. D' Arpino, Who was 
himſelf a painter, and extremely jealous of Carrache's high reputation, told 
abe Pope that two thouſand crowns would do very well, though he knew, 
in his eonſciènee, that an hundred thouſand would hardly be a ſufficient 
equivalent. The filly Pontiff liſtened to his adviſer ; and Carrache hear- 
ing of this unjuſt tranſaction, was ſo enraged, that he ſwore by his Maker, 
that he would be revenged both of the Pope and his adviſer. He ſet out im- 
ew for Naples, and, having no money, was obli ged to travel on foot. 

The firſt ſtage he ftopped at was a wretched village,” called Piperno, 
where*the fatigues of his journey, and the vexations of his mind, threw 
Him into a long and dangerous fit of illneſs. To complete the poor: artiſt's 
misfortunes, his landlord grew very inſolent, taking every opportunity of 
teizing him for money. Carrache was long at a loſs how to pacify his 
rude hoſt; but at laſt thought of the following expedient, which he appre- 
Hended would at once fatisfy the innkeeper, and his own reſentment againſt 
the Pope. He had recourſe to his pencil and colours, drew on à piece of 
broken cheſt an aſs of a monſtrous Ae, magnificently accoutred, and de- 
corated with the ignorant Pontiff's arms. The driver of this beaſt was pro- 
portionably large and tall, repreſenting to the life the envious Gioſeppino. 
The picture being finiſhed, Carrache adviſed his landlord to {et it up in- 
0 of the old fip ion 2 ti a his inn. 'This being done, the novelty of the 


Painting 


i 


L . 1 


| painddig drew the eyes of. travellers, and occaſi ed a very conſi derable | 


quantity of money to be ſpent in the houſe. Many of them being well 
acquainted. with Gioſeppino, ſoon gueſſed the true reaſon of his portrait 


being placed there. This occaſioned a great deal of mirth and laughter in- 


Rome, at the expence of the Pope and his worthleſs favourite, whoſe ex 
ceſſive mortification is much eafier imagined than expreſſed. Thus the 
poor and injured painter found means to reward his landlord for his trouble 


and expence, and at the ſame time to mortify his enemies. 


ANECDOTE 


or THE a OF enten AND DR. TATTOR. 


FHEN Dr. Taylor, the Oculiſt, was at Berlin, his Majeſty of 
Pruſſia, for ſome reafons, held the Engliſh then at arm's length, 
and was fo little deſirous of pleaſing the country in general, that he would 


2 hardly be civil to any particular part of i it, though backed with title, or of- 


fices of ſtate. Lord D——, Earl S——, and the Duke of St. 


not gone yet? Obſerve, as a farther proof of his revenge; his Ambaſſador 


at Paris, and the French Ambaſſador to his court, were both attainted 


Peers of this kingdom; : namely, the Lords Marſhall and Tyrconnel ; as the 
own and only brother of the former was at that time alſo commander in 


chief of all his forces. But to the point; at the time the Engliſh nobility 


were thus whimſically excluded the court, our Chevalier Oculiſt was pub- 
licly admitted; nay, to render it more ſatirical againſt us, with double ho- 
nour, ſuperior to what a perſon of that rank deſerved, however his uſual vanity 


gat deſire, or Ph 0 expect it. This Doctor was however ſtrongly ſuſ- 


_ pected 


„ and 
many great commoners, were then in the city of Berlin, but never once in- 
vited to court. Nay, fo ſlighted were they, that on the parade, (the ge-- 
neral reſort of all foreigners, while the guard mounts) the King would pub 
licly ſay to Gen. Keith, and Lord Marſhall, What! are your countrymen 
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pected of being employed by our miniſtry, as a private obſerver of the ac 
tions of ſeveral princes, and his profeflion gave him theſe opportunities, as 
he was perpetually fluctuating e one court and ad Wants. 
ted to their preſence. DOB] 


The Oculiſt being introduced + to the King, a Majeſty: (with his uſual 
politeneſs) aſked him what favours he could confer on him, being ready 


do diſtinguiſh all men of eminence like himſelf. The Doctor only deſired 


to have the honour of being Oculiſt to his Majeſty ; and which, to make 
ſhort of it, the King readily granted; adding, as I do not love to ſuſ- 
pend any one's happineſs long, be at court to morrow early, and your * 
tent ſhall be ready. | 

The Doctor, fluſhed with this unexpected promotion, now appeared at 
Court as by royal command; but notwithſtanding a double parade of lac- 
ques and. equipage, on his approach, the King faid, you deſire to be my 
Oculiſt— there is your patent; you muſt take the uſual On on N o- 
caſions: that done, come to me again.“ | | 

On reporting to the King that all neceſſary forms were gone ys, 
his Majeſty faid, ** you deſired to be my Oculiſt—you are ſo; my eyes 
want no aſſiſtance; yet are you my Oculiſt, but if you touch the eyes of 
one of my ſubjects, I will 5 you up. I love Ip ubjeas os che as 
- myſelf. 85 

The Doctor departed (or was che ordered to Aar in fix hours: 
he pleaded for more time to pack up his eyes and implements, but was re- 
fuſed; and a guard being ſet over him, he was eſcorted like any delinquent 
to the borders of Saxony, that being the country moſt contiguous. 'The 
reſpe& his Majeſty ſeemed firſt to pay him in preference to all the Engliſh (of 

which number the ſmalleſt was his ſuperior) now appeared a Kill ſtronger 
ſatire againſt England, and proved, that he ſuſpected the Doctor s other 
profeſſion, in conjunction with thoſe of Oculiſt, Pere and TIER: of 
Every ſeience. 


ANECDOTE 


s 1 


ANECDOTE OF GEORGE THE FIRST, 


HIS illuſtrious Monarch evinced by his words and actions ine true 
| ſenſe which he entertained of the duty of a King. Among the may 
1 of this kind, the following ſhould not be forgotten. . 
In anſwer to a petition of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London, on the 6th of November 1718, his Majeſty ſaid, I ſhall be 
glad, not only for your ſakes but my own, if any defects, which may touch 
the rights of my good ſubjects, are diſcovered in my time, ſince that will 
furniſh me with the means of giving you and all my people an nanny | 
proof of my tenderneſs of their N 
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ANECDOTE or THE CELEBRATED DR. GARTH. 


FHILE Dr. Garth was detained in his chariot one day in a little 
| ſtreet near Covent Garden, in conſequence of a bloody battle be- 
tween two female bruiſers, an old woman hobbled out of a cellar, and beg- 
ged him for God's ſake 10 tage a look at her huſband, who was in a mortal 
| bad way; adding. I know you are a ſweet-tempered gentleman, as well 
as a cute Doctor, and therefore make bold to ax your advice, for which I 
ſhall be obliged to you as long as I live.” 

The Doctor, whoſe good nature was really equal to his ONE know-- 
ledge, inſtead of being offended with the old woman's redundant addreſs to 
him, quitted his chariot immediately, and followed her to her huſband ; 
but finding, by his appearance, that he wanted food more than phyſic, and 
having reaſon to believe, from the anſwers which they both returned to his 
queſtions, that they deſerved his charity as much as they excited his com- 
paſſion, ſat down and wrote a draught on his banker for ten pounds. 
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. NEC DO TES 


OF TIE GREAT LORD HALLIF AX AND. MR. ADDISOX 


M Kaen ad the honour to accompany Lord I . be 


ſet out for Greenwich, to wait upon King George the Firſt. Before 


he went, he took him into his library, and with an air that ſpoke the infi- 


nite ſatisfaction of his mind, expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: Well, Sir, 


we have at length gained a complete victory; the Hanover ſucceſſion takes 


place, the King i is landed, and we ſhall ſoon have the pleaſure to kiſs his 
hand. You are ſo much my friend, that I muſt tell you plainly I expect 
to have the white ſtaff; and I have been long conſidering, and am come 
to a reſolution how to behave: I came into the world with little or no for- 


tune: every man will try to make his private circumſtances eaſy ; I thank 


God, I have made mine ſo: I have got more money than it is, perhaps, 
proper every body ſhould know, and T am come to a full reſolution to ſet 
up my reſt, as to that point, where I am. I have been in my time a good 
deal in hot water, and as deeply engaged in parties as moſt men. To ſay the 
truth, I have done a great many things in the ſpirit of party, which, when 
I reflect on ſeriouſly, I am heartily aſhamed of. I reſolve, by the help of 
God, to make King George—not the head of a party, but the King of a 
glorious nation. To be ſure a great many people muſt be removed from 
their poſts : the Fatics b can't expect it ſhould be otherwiſe; and 
it would be the higheſt ingratitude not to reward ſeveral gentlemen, who 
have borne the heat of the day, and run all hazards for the houſe of Ha- 


nover; yet at the ſame time, if his Majeſty will take my advice, there ſhall 
be no cruelties, no barbarities committed; every worthleſs fellow that has 


called himſelf a Whig, got drunk, and bawled at an election, ſhall not diſ- 
place a man of ten times his own merit, only becauſe he is a reputed Tory. 
I think I know that party; ſome of them did mean to elevate the Pretender; 


but yet there are others among them, that are as worthy men as ever lived. 


It is time the nation ſhould be united; we ſhall then, indeed, be a formida- 
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ble people. I hope this glorious work has been reſerved by providence for | 


the reign of his preſent Majeſty. I have told you already, that I do not 


- propole to lay up a farthing out of the preſent profits of my poſt. I deſign 


to live in ſuch a manner, as I hope ſhall be no diſhonour to my maſter ; and 


will, if poſlible, put an end to the ſcandalous practice of buying places. 1 
am firmly reſolved to recommend no man for a poſt in the government, but 


ſuch an one as I believe to be a man of merit, and who will be a credit to 
his country and his King. As for you, Addiſon, as ſoon as I have got the 
ſtaff myſelf, I intend to recommend you to his Majeſty for one of his Se- 
cretaries. of State.“ 


Mr. Addiſon told his Lordſhip, that he did not aim at fo high : a poſt; 


and deſired him to remember he was not a ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 


mons. Lord Hallifax briſkly replied, “Come, prithee, Addiſon, no un- 
ſeaſonable modeſty: I made thee Secretary to the Regency with this very 


view: thou haſt no the beſt right of any man in England to be Secretary 


of State; nay, it will be a ſort of diſplacing thee not to make thee ſo. If 
thou couldſt but get over that filly ſheepiſhneſs of thine, that makes thee ſit 
in the houſe and hear a fellow prate for half an hour together, who has not 
a tenth part of thy good ſenſe, I ſhould be glad to ſee it; but ſince I be- 
lieve it is impoſſible, we muſt contrive as well as we can. Thy pen has 
algo been a credit to thy country, and I dare ſay will be a credit to thy, 
King.” 

With theſe LED Lord Hallifax waited upon George! the Firſt at 
Greenwich, when he ſoon found that he had been à little too ſanguine. 
Meaſures were taken very C different from thoſe which Lord Hallifax thought 
would have been moſt for the ſervice of his King and Country. 
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: ANECDOTE oy THE LATE KING. 


IS Majeſty once, on his return to England from his German domi- 
nions, having his carriage broke down between the Brill and Hel- 
e was obliged to ſtay at an obſcure public-houſe on the road, whilſt 
ſome of his ſervants went forward to order another carriage, The refreſh- 
ment he had there, was a pot « of coffee for himſelf and Lord Delawar, and 
four bottles of Hollands gin, made into punch, for the footmen: however, 
when the bill came to be called for, the honeſt Dutchman, knowing who 
he had under his roof, made out the following charge: To refreſhments 
for his Sacred Majeſty King George the Second, and houſhold, 914. Lord 
Delawar was ſo provoked at ſuch an impoſition, that he could not forbear 
raiſing his voice ſo loud, that the King overheard him, and inſiſted upon 
knowing the particulars; -- which his Lordſhip had no ſooner informed him 
of, than he very good-humouredly replied, . He is a very great rogue: 
however, my Lord, let him be paid: Kings ſeldom call this way.“ 
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' ANECDOTE or ANN, DUCHESS or e e 
| WHO LIVED IN n REIGN OF CHARLES 155 


NN Clarges, Ducheſs of Albemarle, was vie daughter of a Black- 
ſmith, who gave her an education fuitable to the employment ſhe 
was bred to, which was that-of a milliner. As the manners are generally 
formed early in life, ſhe retained ſomething of the ſmith's daughter, even 
at her higheſt elevation. She was firſt the miſtreſs, afterwards the wife of 
General Monk; who had ſuch an opinion of her underſtanding, that he 
often conſulted her in the greateſt emergencies. As ſhe was a thorough 
Royaliſt, it is probable ſhe had no inconfiderable ſhare in the reſtoration. 
| She 


F 


She is ſuppoſed; to have recommended ſeveral of the privy-counſellors in 
the liſt which the General preſented to the King ſoon after his landing. 
It is more than probable that ſhe carried on a very lucrative trade in felling 
of offices, which were generally filled by ſuch as gave her moſt money. 


She was an.implacable enemy to Lord Clarendon; and had ſo great an in- 


fluence over her huſband, as to prevail upon him to aſſiſt in the ruin of that 


great man, though he was one of his beſt friends. Indeed, the General was 
afraid to offend her, as ſhe preſently took fire, and her anger knew no bounds.. 
She was a great miſtreſs of all the low eloquence. of abuſive rage, and ſel- 
dom failed to diſcharge a volley of curſes againſt ſuch as thoroughly pro- 


voked her. Nothing 1s more certain, than that the intrepid commander, 


who was never afraid of bullets, was often terrified by the fury of his wife. 


a | 4 » | 


. STORY OF AN ANCIENT DUTCH SEAMAN. 


RELATED BY SIR WM, TEMPLE.. 428 2 qq) 


A MONG- the many and various hoſpitals that are in every man's cu- 


rioſity and talk that viſits Holland, I was affected with none more than 
that of the aged ſeamen at Enchuſyen, which is contrived, finiſhed, and or- 
dered, as if. it were finiſhed with a kind intention of ſome well- natured 


man, that thoſe who had paſſed their lives in the hardfhips and incommo- 
dities of the ſea; ſhould find a retreat ſtored with. all the eaſe and conveni- 


ency that old age is capable of feeling and enjoying. And here I.met with 


the only rich man I ever ſaw in my life: for one of theſe old ſeamen enter- 
taining. me a good while with the plain ſtories of his fifty years voyages and 


adventures, while I was viewing this hoſpital and the church adjoining, 


L gave him at parting a piece of their coin, about the value of a crown. 
He took it ſmiling, and offered it me again; but when I refuſed it, he 
aſked me what he ſhould do with the money ? I left him to overcome his 


modeſty as he could; but a ſervant. coming after me, ſaw him give it to a 
e Little. 
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little girl that opened the church door, as ſhe paſſed by him, which made 


me reflect upon the fantaſtic calculation of riches and poverty that is in the 
world, by which a man that wants a million is a prince, he that wants 
but a groat is a beggar; and this was a Poor man that wanted hong | 


at all. 
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| ANECDOTE CONCERNING QUEEN ELIZABETH, ” 


——— ESA pe, * 


Carter had three times been at Windſor with his cart to carry away, 
upon ſummons of a removal from thence, ſome: part of the ſtuff of 


Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe; and when he had repaired thither once, 


twice, and the third time, and they of the wardrobe told him the third 
time, that the removal held not, the Queen having changed her mind, the 

carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, ſaid, Now I. /ee that the Queen is a do- 
man as well as my wife ; which words being overheard by her Majeſty, who 
then ſtood at the window, ſhe ſaid, What a wvillam is this? and To Teal him 


three angels to bop his mouth. 
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ANECDOTE or ru MARQUIS oF ( ORMOND. * 


TJ HILE'the Marquis reſided in France after the unfortunate defeat 
of Charles II. at Worceſter, his finances were in a very diſorderly 
5 LEY the King was unable to aſſiſt him, and the Parliament had 
ſeized all his eſtates. In theſe diftreſsful circumſtances the nobility of 


France ſhewed him great civilities, and invited him to ſpend ſome time at 
their country ſeats : among the reſt -a nobleman of great quality carried 
him to his houſe at St. Germains in Laye, where he entertained him, for 


ſome time, in a manner perfectly ſuitable to his own rank and that of his 
gueſt, At his coming away, the Marquis, in compliance with a very in- 
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convenient Engliſh cuſtom, left with the maitre d'hotel ten piſtoles to be 
diſtributed amongſt the ſervants. It was all the money: he had, nor did he 
know hew to get more when he reached Paris. As he was on the road 
ruminating on this melancholy circumſtance, and contriving how to raiſe a 
ſmall ſupply for the preſent uſe, he was ſurprized at being told by his ſer- 
vant, that the nobleman, at whoſe houſe he had been entertained, was driv- 
ing furiouſly behind him on the road, as if he was deſirous of overtaking - 
vi It ſeems, the Marquis had ſcarce left St. Germains, when the art. 
bution of the money he had x given, cauſed a great diſturbance among the 
ſervants, who exalting their own ſervices and attendance, complained of 
the maitre d'hotel's s partiality. The nobleman hearing an unuſual noiſe 
among his family, and upon enquiring into the matter, diſcovered the real 
cauſe, took the ten piſtoles himſelf, and cauſing horſes to be put immedi 5 
ately to his chariot, made all the haſte poſſible after the Marquis of Ormond. . 
The Marquis, upon his coming up, alighted from his horſe, while the other 
quitted his chariot, and advanced to embrace him with great affection and 
reſpect; but was ſtrangely ſurprized to find a coldneſs in the nobleman, 
which forbad all embraces, till he had received ſatisfaction in a point 
which had given him great offence. He aſked the Marquis if he had any 
reaſon to complain of any diſreſpect he had met with in the too mean, but 
friendly entertainment which his houſe afforded? and being anſwered by 
the 1 that his treatment had been full of civility; that he ba never 


the other could ſulpee the coutighy: The r ae then told him, that 
the leaving ten piſtoles to be diſtributed among the ſervants, was treating 
his houſe as an inn, and was therefore the greateſt affront that could be of- 
fered to a man of quality; that he paid his on ſervants well, and had hired 
them to wait on his friends as well as himſelf; that he conſidered him as a 
| ſtranger that might be unacquainted with the cuſtoms of France, and com- 
mit the error from ſome practice deemed lefs diſhonourable in his own Nn 
country, otherwiſe his reſentment would have prevented expoſtulation; 
but as the. 0 ſtood, after Having e the nature of the affair, he 
: | muſt | 


| 198 J 


muſt either redreſs'the miſtake by receiving back the ten piſtoles, or give 
him the uſual fatisfation of men of honour from an avowed affront : the 
Marquis acknowledged his error, took back his money, and returned to 
Paris with leſs anxiety about bis ſubfiſtence. * 


— 
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ANECDOTE or LORD GEORGE GERMAINE. 5 


ORD Gebree Germaine, through the application of ſome of his re- 

lations, procured a living for a gentleman, whom he had not the ho- 

nour of knowing. For this civility, the gentleman waited on his Lordſhip 
to return him thanks. His Lordſhip being inclined to make his ſituation 

as eaſy as poſſible, acquainted him, that ſince he had procured the living, 

I a ſecond of equal value was within his gift, and he begged to recommend 
| tit to him in preference to the other, which was unluckily fituated cloſe to a 
powder-mill, The young parſon, deſiring to expreſs a ſenſe of his gratitude, 

and alſo to give his Lordſhip a ſpecimen of his wit, unfortunately anſwer- 

ed, that he was much obliged to his Lordſhip for this fecond mark of his favour, jor 

he had as great an averſion Io powder as Lord George Sackville. — His Lordſhip, 

unruffled, replied, with the higheſt courteſy, In that particular, Sir, you may 

fina, upon more mature confideration, that common fame has decerved you, without 

ever betraying to the flippant prieſt, that Lord Geng e had been 

Lord George Sackville. 8 


# 


ANECDOTE. 


2 ** A Chymiſt dedicated a book to Leon the Tenth, CAO he boaſted, 
= chat he had found out the art of! making gold. He pleaſed himſelf 
with the hope of receiving a magnificent reward | in return; but the Pope 
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learnt the art of making gold, he wanted ns but. a a place wherein to 
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fent him a large einpty purſe, and bid the bearer tell him, that "I had 
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IMMORTALTIT 
us DOCTRINE or CHRISTIANITY. 


8 he 19 of the immortality of the ſoul is * Ry 5 che Chr ""M 
lian religion, and of the utmoſt importance to us whilſt here; ſo it is 
alſo a doctrine delightful to contemplate by every religious mind. And 


herein the Chriſtian religion diſcovers its ſuperior excellence ar. d perfection, ; 


by. exhibiting this doctrine, and giving mankind a rational ground of 8 
that they were formed for an eternal exiſtence i in another world. | 

If we examine thoſe. accounts, which the moſt authentic hiſtorians — 
tranſmitted to us, concerning the early ages of mankind, it appears that 
the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality was not known; nor in the general 
but little expected: And amongſt thoſe who carried their reſearches beyond 
the reſt of their cotemporaries, it was only gueſſed at, or at moſt held as a 
very doubtful point. So little could the ſtrongeſt exertion of their reaſon, 
as men, inform them reſpecting the nature, properties, and duration of ſpi- 
rits, that thoſe reſearches were generally terminated by repreſenting i it as 
only an opinion incapable of proof, and We by, bn more than a 
bare probabilit 7. 


It is true they could "AY no 5 1 to 1 contrary.s od there.” _ 


Pee the moſt ſanguine, amongſt them rather wiſhed than believed that after 


the diſſolution of their mortal frame, there might be another ſtate of exiſt- 
ence. But we find that this apprehenſion was ſo weak, or reſtricted with- 


in ſuck narrow limits, that it was not conſidered as any motive to human 
actions, or conducive to the purpoſes of virtue and religion. | 

If weexamine the Hacred records of the Old Teſtament, we find the gene- 
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rality of Wan in thoſe early ages, were almoſt totally deſtitute of this 
apprehenſion, nor: did the patriarchs themſelves ſeem to entertain any idea 
of a future ſtate. Their hopes and fears were apparently terminated by 
the enjoyments and line of { the — A nor did * look for 
another. . | 
And if we examine the Moſaic 3 with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, 
I do not recollect any clear intimations thereof being given to the Jews. 
Although it pleaſed. infinite wiſdom to communicate the moral law to 
them, in the tables of ſtone from the ſacred mount ; and the ceremonial law 
was afterwards delivered to them by the lip of Moſes ; yet we find all the 
ſanctions with which theſe laws were guarded, had an immediate relation 
to the happineſs or unhappineſs of the preſent ſtate of being. 
When the ſucceeding prophets preached the doctrine of univerſal b. 
teouſneſs, in the name of God, to the revolting tribes of Iſrael and Judah, 
they confined themſelves within the ſame contracted limits. 
When Moſes exhorted the people i in the wilderneſs to fulfil the neglect- 
ed duties of the Horeb covenant, he promiſed them, not the rewards of im- 
mortality and eternal life, but that they ſhould overcome the Heathens 
around them, and poſſeſs in peace the land of Canaan, a land flowing with 
milk and honey.“ He alſo threatens them, that if they ſwerved from the 
true worſhip of the God of their fathers, they ſhould be overcome by their 
enemies, and their carcaſes ſhould fall in the wilderneſs, and that they 
ſhould never inherit the promiſed land, We alſo find, that after they were 
eſtabliſhed in the land, and by their frequent tranſgreſſions had incurred the 
i Aivine diſpleaſure, the ſucceeding prophets threatened them, in the name of 
the Lord, with the calamity of war and captivity. They were frequently 
told, that unleſs they repented and amended their doings, their houſes 
ſhould become deſolate, and their inheritance taken from them by the Hea- 
thens; that their wives and their children ſhould be ſlain before their faces, 
and the land become deſolate, &c. &c.“ but in neither caſe do we find the 
lcaſt intimation of any future ſtate of exiſtence. | 
Even Soloman _— who was reputed the wiſeſt among the ſons of 
men, 
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men, appears to be of a contrary opinion. After having explored the ma- 
terial world, and the whole ſcene of the lower creation; after having in- 
veſtigated the nature of every rank of ſenſitive beings, and the higheſt per- 
fections of which the human race are capable, he declares the reſult of his 
judgment in the following expreſſions: For that which befalleth the ſons 
of men, befalleth beaſts, even one thing befalleth them: as the one 
dieth, ſo dieth the other, yea, they have all one breath; ſo that a man hath 
no pre- eminence over a beaſt ; for all is vanity, and all 90 to one place, ö 
all are of the duſt, and all turn to duſt again.“ {SEES | 85 
But when this univerſal darknefs began to vaniſli, and the e | 
Iuſtre of the goſpel- day broke forth, then was the doctrine of life and im- 
mortality brought to light with the moſt glorious certainty; and we find 
our bleſſed Saviour, and the apoſtles under his immediate influence, pro- 
claiming the joyful tidings to a world that had long ſat in darkneſs, and 
in the regions and ſhadow of death. At this period, the religion of nature 
Was republiſhed with additional illuſtrations, the moral law was exhibited 
without that veil of carnal ordinances, which heretofore rendered it imper- | 
fect, and was guarded by the dreadful, yet pleaſing ſanctions of rewards. - 
and puniſhments. Every ſocial, every relative, and every religious duty 
was pointed out with circumſtantial preciſion ; and the motives to virtue 
were ſtrengthened by every ſupport that the free agency of rational Meck 5 
could admit of, or the ſevereſt trials could require. 
It is therefore reaſonable to conclude, that the woe a by our 
| Tord himſelf on the inhabitants of Chorazen and Bethſaida, will fall with 
equal weight on obſtinate unbelievers in the preſent age: Woe unto thee. 
Chorazen and Bethſaida, for if the mighty works, which were done in you,” 
Had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago.” 
And by a parity of reaſon may we not conclude, that in the final hour 
of retribution, the iniquities of the heathen world will find an eaſier par- 
don from the righteous judge of quick and dead, than of theſe, who con- 
tinue to fin under the clearer diſcoveries, and more illuſtrious beams of 
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It will, n hath higheſt wiſdom to nailed; to conſider the 
dreadful conſequences of ſhutting their eyes againſt that light, by and 
through which life and immortality is manifeſted, and by that conſidera- 
tion to walk as becomes the children of the light and the day. This is an 
employment which beſt becomes the dignity of an immortal ſpirit, to con- 
ſider its being and its end, and tò reflect, that although the limits of ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence may be fixed in the ſucceeding hour, yet infinite is the 
extent of never ending ages. To the certainty of immortality and eternal 
life, the unaſſiſted faculties of the human mind could never arrive, and 
therefore, the conſideration of that ſubject was generally terminated with 
anxiety and the horrors of ſuſpence. But when we are aſſured by the lip of 
divine veracity, that mankind were formed for the glorious purpoſe of an 
immortal reſidence in the celeſtial regions, it inſpires the ſoul with. the moſt 
exalted tranſports of gratitude, affection, and joy, ‚ 

To cultivate this gratitude and preſerve this affection prgktitinaſhed i in 

our mind, will be the ſtrongeſt incitements to a life of godlineſs and virtue, 
_ theſe, and theſe only, being the appointed means s by which that excellent end 
can be attained. : . 

Thoſe who thus apply their hearts unto wiſdons; and receive her in- 
ſtructions, ſhe will cauſe to inherit ſubſtance, and fill their treaſures with the 
durable riches of righteouſneſs and peace. Such, however circumſtanced 
in this world, have a rational foundation for a ſteadfaſt hope that they ſhall 
ſtand in their lot in the end of days. This hope will ſupport in life, open 
a ſafe path through the thorny tracts of adverſity, and prove ſtronger than 
the bands of death: they will wait his arrival with pleaſing expectation, 
and unſhaken confidence, as a welcome meſſenger commiſſioned to ſtrip off 
this mortal veſture of decay, and releaſe the enraptured ſpirit to join its 
celeſtial kindred in the glorious realms of immortality and eternal lite, 
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Tas SPEECH OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE ATHENEA NS. 


E. men of Athens to my words IA 
Your ears to what a ſtranger utters lend: 
To worſhip many deities you're prone, | 
Their nature and their pow'rs alike unknown. 
Around this city whilſt I curious ſtray'd, 
Remark'd your rites, and coſtly ſhrines ſurvey'd; 
An altar beheld, encompaſs'd around | 
With verdant wreaths, with votive offerings crown d 
In golden characters around it ſhone, _ 
«©. This altar's ſacred to the God akon.” : 
That God whom you eſtrang'd from reaſon? $ lore, 
In unavailing ignorance adore; | 
Th' eternal God I now to all proclaim, 5 
Who firſt from nothing call'd this goodly frame; 
Who fix'd the ever-burning lamps on high, 
Whoſe glorious light illumes yon azure ſky. 
No temples built by men, no mortal ſhrine; + 
To narrow ſpace th! eternal God confine; | : 
To him the heavens and earth their homage pay,. 
All nature bends ſubmiſſive to his ſway. | 
Their maker and his wond' rous works to know, 
Is all the taſk aſſign d to man below; | 
Nor dwells the godhead far within each breaſt 
Is felt his being, and he ſtands confeſs d; 8 
From our various pow'rs of nature rife, 
Our life and our exiſtence he ſupplies: - 
From him, our great progenitor, we came, 
So ſings Arator of immortal fame ; 
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If we, the ſhort liv'd denizens of earth, 
Derive from origin divine our birth 3 _ | 
How vain and how preſumptuous is the thought, 
That God's reſemblance can by art be wrought. 
Whilſt ignorance prevail'd, whilſt human kind. 
In intellectual darkneſs wander'd blind 
Our gracious father from his throne on high, 
Upon Ned mortals caſts a pitying eye; 
To virtue's paths he deigns man to recall, 
Sincere repentance he cxacts from all. 4 . 
The day he ſhall ordain, the judgment day, 
N jeſus each vice and virtue ſhall repay, p 
The actions ponder and pronounce the doom 
Of mortals rifing from the ſilent tomb. 
leſus on earth deſcending from the {kies 
His glorious nature veil'd from mortal eyes; 
Lowly in goodneſs, he no honour claim'd, 
Tho' his great deeds his origin proclaim'd; 
And when by tyrants doom'd to cruel death, 
The patient victim had refign'd his breath; 
8 As God himſelf had promis'd, as of old, 
The voice of preſcient ſages had foretold, 
Death he o' ercame and his infernal foes, 
Kid from the 2 apaad to life aroſe. 5 


- 


== 0 COMPASSION. 


OMPASSION is an emotion of which we ought never to be aſhamed, 
Graceful, particularly in youth, is the tear of ſympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of. woe. We ſhould not permit eaſe and in_ 
| £ | | dulgence 


- 
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dulgence to contract our affections, and wrap us up in a ſelfiſh-enjoyment: 
but we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to think of the diſtreſſes of human life, 
of the ſolitary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Nor 
_ ought we ever to ſport with pain and diſtreſs in any of our amuſements, 
nor treat even the meaneſt inſect with wanton cruelty. | 
It has been objected, and it is to be feared with ſome reaſon, that "0 
male converſation is too frequently tinctured with a cenſorious ſpirit, and 
that ladies are ſeldom apt to diſcover much tenderneſs for a fallen ſiſter. 
No arguments can juſtify, no pleas extenuate it. | 
To infult over the miferies of an unhappy creature is inhuman, not to 
compaſſionate them is unchriſtian. The worthy part of the ſex always 
expreſs themſelves humanely on the feelings of others, in proportion to 
their undeviating goodneſs, and by that gentle virtue are prompted to alle- 
viate the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate and wretched; it prevents us 
from retaliating i en, and reſtrains our ſevere judgments and angry 


paſſions, 
17 HE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


HEN aman of 1 ſpeaks orwrites upon any cubjec, we are 

too ready to run into his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſenſibly 

drawn by the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the-pathetic power of his 
language. Rhetoric will varniſh every error, ſo that it ſhall appear in the 
dreſs of truth, and put ſuch.ornaments upon vice, as to make it look like 
virtue. It is an art of wondrous and extenſive influence; it often conceals, 
obſcures, or overwhelms the truth; and places ſometimes a groſs falſhood 
in the moſt alluring light. The decency of action, the muſic of the voice, 
the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the ſtyle, and all the engaging 
airs of the ſpeaker, have often charmed the hearers into error, and per- 
ſuaded them to. Approve whatſoeyer is Proper in ſo agreeable a lrg 
| A large 
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A large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at once to the power of theſe prejudices, 
and imbibes them all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes made the Romans and 
che Athenians believe almoſt whatever they pleaſed. 7 & 

The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to learn the kill (as 
much as poſſible) of ſeparating our thoughts and ideas from words and 
phraſes, to judge of the things from their own natures, and in their natu- 
ral or juſt relation to one another, abſtracted from the uſe of language, and 
to maintain a ſteady and obſtinate reſolution, to hearken to nothing b. but 
truth, in whatever dreſs or re it appears. ' me 


* % 


ON CONSCIENCE. 


RELATIVELY TO THE WISE CONDUCT or PROYIDENCE IN PUNISHING 


ONSCIENCE is ® hs law of the all-wiſe author of nature, Written on 
our hearts, or properly the application of this law, as it regards the 
judgments we ſhould form of particular actions. It is like a cenſor noting 
and obſerving our actions, and therefore it has not undeſervedly been called 
by ſome a portion of the virgin- ſoul, as not admitting the leaſt blemiſh of 
prevarication. Hence good actions beget ſecurity in the conſcience, but 
bad cauſe anguiſh and vexation, which is better known by experience than 
explained by words: For, if it be painful to us to abide by the judgments 
of thoſe we live with, and to put up with their reprehenſions, it will be 
more ſo to be condemned by our own reaſon, and to carry about us fo ſe- 
vere a judge of our actions: And thus it is that conſcience performs the 
functions both of a witneſs and judge, when it reprimands us for having 
done amiſs, as Juvenal ſays: 

But why muſt thoſe be thought to "ſcape, who feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 

Which conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with rage controuls, 

And 1 amazing terrors thro? their ſouls? | 
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Nor ſharp revenge, nor hellitſelf, confin'd 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind ; | 
Which day and night does dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge renews. 


Many inſtances might be given of the wonderful force of thoſe inward 
compunctions and horrors, that ſometimes poſſeſs a guilty mind, and are 


awakened there by the moſt unexpected circumſtances. When theſe at 


once let looſe upon the unhappy patient, the beloved aſſociations of intereſt, 


power, and pleaſure, burſt aſunder like bubbles of air, the whole ſcene of _ 


his paſt life riſes full to his view, and appears big with extravagance and 
frenzy; the baſe or wicked part he has acted, ſtares him in the face, nor 
can he find any relief from thoſe. ſtings of remorſe that pierce his inmoſt 
frame, till he has diſcloſed his guilt, expelled the exorbitant n 920 
become ſenſible to more worthy ſentiments and affections. 

Our acquaintance with hiſtory and the world, will ſuggeſt to us many 
examples of this kind, in which it muſt be confeſſed that the hand of the 
ſovereign phyſician of nature is very coriſpicuous. One happency in a 
neighbouring ſtate not many years ago. 

A jeweller, a man of good character and conſiderable wealth, having 
occaſion, in the way of his buſineſs, to travel at ſome diſtance from the 
place of his abode, took along with him a ſervant, in order to take care of 
His portmanteau. He had along with him ſome of his beſt jewels, and a 
large ſum of money, to which his ſervant was likewiſe privy. The maſter 
having occaſion to diſmount on the road, the ſervant watched his opportu- 
nity, took a piſtol from his maſter's ſaddle, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot : 
then rifling him of his jewels and money, and hanging a large ſtone to his 
.neck, he threw him into the neareſt canal. With this booty he made off 
to a diſtant part of the country, where he had reaſon to believe that neither 
he nor his maſter were known: there he began to trade in a very low way 
at firſt, that his obſcurity might ſcreen him from obſervation, and, in the 
courſe of a good many years, ſeemed to rife, by the natural progreſs of bu- 
Hneſs, into wealth and conſideration, fo that his good fortune 7 at 


= I once 
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once the effect of his induſtry and virtue. Of theſe he counterfeited the ap- 


. pearances ſo well, that he grew into great credit, married into a good fami- 


ly, and by laying out his hidden ſtores diſcreetly, -as he ſaw occaſion, and 
Joining to all an univerſal affability, he was admitted to a ſhare of the go- 
vernment of the town, and roſe from one poſt to another, till at length, he 

was choſen chief Magiſtrate. In this office he maintained a fair character, 
and continued to fill it with no ſmall applauſe, both as a governor and a 
judge; till one day, as he fat on the bench with ſome of his brethren, a 
criminal was brought before them, who was accuſed of having' murdered 
his maſter. The evidence came out full. The jury brought in their verdict 
that the priſoner was guilty, and the whole aſſembly waited the ſentence of 
the preſident of the court (which he happened to be that day) with great 


ſuſpence. Mean while he appeared to be in an unuſual diſorder and agi- 


tation of mind; his colour changed often : At length he roſe from his ſeat, 
and, coming down from the bench, placed himſelf juſt before the unfortu- 


nate man at the bar, to the no ſmall aſtoniſhment of all prefent. * You 


ſee before you,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who ſat on the bench 
with him, a ſtriking inſtance of the juſt awards of heaven, which, this 
day, after thirty years concealment, preſents to you a greater criminal, than 
the man juſt now found guilty.” Then he made an ample confeſſion of 
his guilt, and of all its aggravations, particularly the ingratitude of it to a 
maſter who had raiſed him from the very duſt, and repoſed a peculiar con- 
KEdence in him: and told them in what manner he had hitherto ſcreened 
himſelf from public juſtice, and how he had eſcaped the obſervation of 


mankind by the fpecious maſk he had wore. But now,” added he, © no 


ſooner did this unhappy priſoner appear before us, charged with the ſame 
crime I was conſcious of myſelf, than the cruel circumſtances of my guilt, 

belet me in all their horror :—the arrows of the Almighty ſtuck faſt within 
me, and my own crime appeared fo atrocious,” that I could not conſent to 


pas ſentence againſt my fellow criminal, till I had firſt impanelled and ac- 


cuſed myſelf; nor can I nov feel any relief from the agonies of an awak- 
ened conſcience, but by requiring that juſtice may be forthwith done againſt 
d me, 
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me, in the moſt public and ſolemn. manner, ſor ſo aggravated a parricide. 

Therefore, in the preſence of the all-ſeeing God, the great witneſs and 

judge of my crime, and before this whole aſſembly, who have been the 
witneſſes of my hypocriſy, I plead guilty, and require ſentence may be 
paſſed againſt me as a moſt notorious malefactor,” We may eaſily ſup- 
poſe the amazement of all the aſſembly, and eſpecially of his fellow-judges. 
However, they proceeded, upon his confeſſion, to paſs ſentence upon him; 
and he died with all the ſymptoms of a penitent mind. An-exemplary 
inſtance of the fatal effects of an exorbitant paſſion; and of the tremendous 
juſtice of providence, in detecting one of the moſt cool and artful villains, - 
after ſo long a concealment. | 1 
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ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE GENERAL GANSEL'S PROMOTION. 


Y "ANY years ago the late King had a violent pain in his thumb, which, 
after many ineffectual experiments, madeby the ſtate phy ficians, was 
conſigned over to Dr. Ward, who was at that time in great vogue with the 
public. Previous to Ward's admiſſion to the royal preſence, he had mi- 
nutely acquainted himſelf with the diſorder, and had prepared himſelf with 
a particular noſtrum, which he had concealed in the hollow of his hand. 
When he was introduced, he begged his Majeſty would permit him to look 
at his hand; which the King complied with; when Ward gave him ſuch a 
ſudden wrench, that the King called him a raſcal, and at the ſame time gave 
him a kick on the ſhins. Ward bore all this patiently, till finding him a 
little cool, he deſired him to ſtir his thumb, which he did to his very great 
ſurprize, without the leaſt pain whatever. The King was ſo tranſported 
with this ſudden relief, that he called him his Eſculapius, made him {it 
down 1n his preſence, and inſiſted upon knowing how he could ſerve him. 
Ward replied, that he thought the honour and pleaſure he received in giv- 
ing him eaſe was ſufficient ; but that ſince his Majeſty was ſo obliging, he 
i Os 8 8 8 2. l : told 


told him he had a e Fee the late General Ganſel) who was un- 


provided for, and any favour granted him, he ſhould conſider as beſtowed 
on himſelf. The King, after firſt inſiſting on himſelf accepting a tate 


coach, immediately ſent his nephew a pair of colours in the Guards, and 


by degrees made him a Lieutenant General. 


' INSTANCES OF PRESENCE OF MIND. 


RESENCE of mind may be defined * a readineſs to turn to good account 
the occaſions for ſpeaking or acting.“ It is an advantage that has of- 


ten been wanting to men of the moſt accompliſhed knowledge. Preſence 


of mind requires an eaſy wit, a proper ſhare of cool reflection, a practice 
in buſineſs, an intuitive view according to different occurrences, memory, 


and ſagacity in diſputation, ſecurity in danger, and, in the world, that li- 


berty of heart which makes us attentive to all that paſſes, and keeps us in 
a condition to profit by every thing. The Caliph Hegiage, the horror and 
dread of his people, on account of his cruelties, was often wont to traverſe 
incog. the extenſive provinces of his empire without attendants, or any 
mark of diſtinction. He meets with an Arab of the deſert, and after ſome- 
diſcourſe with him, Friend, ſaid he, I would be glad to know, from you, 
what ſort of a man this Hegiage is, there is fo much talk about? Hegiage, 
anſwered the Arab, is not a man, but a tyger, a monſter !— What is laid 
to his charge: A multitude of crimes : he has drenched himſelf in the 


blood of more than a million of his ſubjects. Have you ever feen him? 


No! well then! Iook up: it is the very man to whom you ſpeak! The 
Arab, without ſhewing the leaſt ſurprife, looked ſtedfaſtly at, and ſaid 
haughtily to him, and you, do you know who I am — No! 1 to 
the family of Zobair, every one of whoſe deſcendants becomes a fool once 
a year; this is my day, Hegiage ſmiled at fo ingenious an excuſe, and 
pardoned him. | 


| | A Gaſcen 
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A Gaſcon officer, in the French army, was ſpeaking pretty loud to one? + 
of his comrades: as he was leaving him, he ſaid to him, with an impor- 
tant tone of voice, I am going to dine with Villars.” Marſhal Villars, 

who then happened to be ſtanding behind this officer, faid to him mildly, 
On account of my rank of General, and not on account of my merit, you 
ſhould have ſaid Mr. Villars.” The Gaſcon, who little imagined he was 
o nar the General, replied, without appearing the leaſt aſtoniſhed : 
_ © Well-a-day, nobody ſays Mr. G and I. gat nobody ought to ſay. 
Mr. Villars.“ 

Preſence of mind ſeems to be particularly neceſſary to a General of an 
army, not only for obviating accidents in the midſt of an action, but alſo 
for effectually putting a-ſtop to the diſorders of a — e or when 
it declines in duty, and is ripe for mutiny. 

Ancient hiſtory mentions, that the army of Cyrus, in preſence of that of 
Cræſus, took for an ill omen a loud clap of thunder, The impreſſion did 
not eſcape the penetration of Cyrus, his genius immediately ſuggeſting 
to him an interpretation of the preſage, which ſpirited up his ſoldiery. 
Friends, ſaid he, the heavens declare for us: let us march on to the ene- 
my : hear the cry of victory: we follow thee, O great Jupiter!“ 

Lucullas being ready to give battle to Tigranes, it was remonſtrated to 
him, to diſſuade him from it, that it was an unluckily day. C 80 much _ 
better, ſaid he; we ſhall make it lucky by our victory.“ | 

Gonſalvo of Corduba, a General of Ferdinand V. King of Arragon, ION 
nened, in an action, to ſee blown up, at the firſt diſcharge of the enemy, the 
powder magazine of the Spaniards. My brave boys, cried he immedi- 
ately to his ſoldiers, the victory is ours: for heaven tells us by this grand 
ſignal, that we ſhall have no further occafion for our artillery.” This con- 


fidence of the General paſſed to the ſoldiers, and made them gud the 
victory. 


. 


The ſame General nia in 1502, the Spanifh an in the King 
dom of Naples. The troops ill- paid and wanting neceſſaries, took up 
arms for the moſt part, and preſented themſelves before Gonſalvo, in order 
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of battle, to demand their pay. One of the boldeſt of them urged the mat- 
. 3” ter ſo far, as to level at him the point of his halbert. The General, not in 
4 the leaſt diſmayed, or even ſeeming to be ſurprized, laid hold of the ſoldi- 
er's arm, and affecting a gay and ſmiling air, as if it had only been in play, 
Take care, comrade, ſaid he, that in fiddling with that weapon you do 
3 not wound me. But the night following, when all was quiet, Gonſalvo 
had this ſeditious ſoldier put to death, and had him tied up to a window, 
where the whole army ſaw him expoſed the next day. This example of 
ſeverity recovered and confirmed the General's authority, which ſedition 


had like to have overturned. 


UNNATURAL BROTHER. 


PON the death of Selimus the ſecond, which happened in the year 
1582, Amurah the third ſucceeded in the Turkiſh empire; at his 
entrance upon which he cauſed his five brothers, Muſtapha, Solymon, 
Abdalla, Oſman, and Sinagar, without pity or commiſeration, to be 
ſtrangled in his preſence, and gave orders that they ſhould be buried with 
his dead father, an ordinary thing with Mahometan princes, who, to ſecure 
to themſelves the empire without rivalſhip, ſtick not to pollute their hands 
with the blood of their neareſt relations. It is ſaid of this Amurah, when 
he ſaw the fatal bow-ſtring put about the neck of his younger brother, that 
he was ſeen to weep, but it ſeems they were crocodile tears, for he held 


1 to his 3 purpoſe. 


. THOUGHT ON FIRST WAKING. 
19 God, who guards me all the night, 


Be honour, love, and praiſe ; 
To God, who ſheds the morning light, 
And gives me length of days. 
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His power firſt call'd us forth fro p nouglit, e 
I.nſpir'd the vital fame | 
And with amazing wiſdom wrought. 
„The whole material frame. 
He gave the ſoul its heav'nly birth . 
le, by his word divine, 
Prepar'd the fit encloſing earth, 
"= And bade them both combi 
wee Strange, that a pure, immortal m pd, 
1 | A bright celeſtial ray, | 
£4 Should be with fraileſt nature join Ma, 
And mixt with common clay 
O! wondrous union, ſo compos ', 
That none can underſtand ; 


"Tis ſuch as evidently ſhews, 
Th' Almighty Ne 8 hanf bs 
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1 REMARKABLE Sons OF KING OSMIN 


AND BISHOP AID N. 


— 


ING Oſmin bad given biſhop Aidan a Ine horſe. Some time after 

the biſhop happening to meet upon the road a poor man, who beg- 
ged his charity, difmounted and gave him the horſe, with its rich furni- 
ture. The King, on hearing this, was diſpleaſed, and the next time the 
biſhop came to dine with him, ſpoke to him in the following manner: 
Why were you, my Lord, ſo prodigal of my favour, as to give away my 
pad, to a beggar? If there was a neceſlity for ſetting him on horſeback, could 
not you 3 furniſhed him with one of leſs value? or if he wanted any 
other relief, you might ſurely have taken ſome other method to ur his 


wants, and not have parted ſo caſily with the preſent [ made you.” To 
| Which 
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which the biſhop replied, © Your Majeſty ſeems to have -gonfidered the 
matter very imperfectly ; for otherwiſe I am very certain you would not ſet 
a greater value on the ſon bf a mare, than on a ſon'of a god.” Upon this 
hothing more paſſed on the ſubject, and they fat down to dinner. Not 
long after the King returning from hunting, when the biſhop was at court, 
and remembering what had paſſed between them, laid by his ſword, and * 


falling at the biſhop's feet, deſired he would not take amiſs what he had 


formerly ſaid about the pad. The biſhop, greatly affected at ſeeing the King 
in that poſture, raiſed him up, and requeſted he would never give himſelf 
any further trouble with regard to that affair, for that he himſelf had forgot 


it. The prelate's ſpirits were not, however, ſoon compoſed: he wept bit- 


terly; and being aſked the cauſe of his tears, replied, ** I foreſee that Oſ- 
min's life draws. toward its period, for in my whole life I never ſaw fo 


humble a Prinee before. His ſoul is too heavenly to dwell long among us: 


indeed the nation does not deſerve the bleſſing of ſuch a'governor.” The 
biſhop proved a true prophet, for the King was ſoon after treacherouſſy 
ain; and in about a fortnight after Aidan himſelf reſigned his breath; 

and as Bede expreſſed it, received the reward of his pious labours in heaven. 
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